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THE HUMANITIES AND TIE WAR 
By Guy JP. Snavely, Executive Director 

Association of American Colleges 

World War II is upsetting many of our established foundations and procedures. It will leave an 
abiding influence on many features of our American civilization. It is not only upsetting tbe college 
programs but it is bound to cause enduring changes in them. 

Scrae of the results of the war will be salutary. It is to be hoped that the liberal arts colleges 
will not suffer too much during the war and* that after the war they will be stranger than ever. They 
have been the bulwark of American democracy. 

In college curricula one can expect some changes. It is self --evident that there will be added to 
college courses some referring to civilizations of the Near East and Far East. The literatures of 
the European, as well as Asiatic, countries will be of more importance in college programs. 

The importance of the liberal arts colleges is realized by President Roosevelt, the Cowmander- 
in-Chief of the Arued Forces. Here is a letter sent for reading at the last annual meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges: 

THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 



October 22, 1942 



Dear Doctor Snavely; 



Winning the war is now the sole imperative. But we may seem to win it and yet lose it in 
fact unless the people everywhere are prepared far a peace worthy of the sacrifices of war. 
Furthermore, the real test of victory may well be found in what the people of the victorious 
United Nations are prepared to do to cake the "United" concept live and grow in the decades 
following the peace. 

Education, world-wide education, especially liberal education must provide the final answer. 
Colleges can render a fundamental service to the cause of lasting freedom. Theirs is the op^ 
portunity to work with sterling young people who give great promise of Is adership. 

Let me extend greetings to the liberal arts colleges, tbe mainspring of liberal thought 
throughout the country. 

Very sincerely, 
{Signed) franklin D. Roosevelt 

The Coranittee onComparative Literature of the National Council of ^teachers of English is to be 
felicitated upon its plan for stimulating interest in the literatures and civilizations of other 
countries. 

The Omittee is collaborating in the effort to bring together various departments in the 
ties that have common interests in the cultural courses. Such interest in the humanity in 
x^rricula is helpm in these perilous days. The plans of the Corrmittee should be beneficial !* 
proving international understanding and good win. 
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2 Comparative Literature 

COMPARATIYE LITERATURE IN THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
BEFORE PEARL HARBOR 

In its early stages of organization, the Committee sought by means of questionnaires facts which 
might be useful in planning its work* There exist today in the United States better than 700 standard 
four-year Colleges and Universities, about 600 Junior Colleges, aoi approximately 250 Normal Schools 
and State Teachers Colleges. All readily available representative catalogs of these institutions of 
higher education were examined for the purpose of ascertaining the general status of Comparative 
Literature in the American college curriculum. 

The results were both amazing and gratifying* It was discovered that at least 500, or aboat one- 
third of the colleges in the United States, offered in their Divisions of the Humanities numerous and 
varied coutses presuming t6 acquaint stixients with the cultural heritages of Europe and Asia, and to 
relate them to Anglo-American cultural history in .particular* 

Two questionnaires were subsequently sent to teachers whose institutional catalogs indicated that 
they were offering or developing new courses in the field. That it would be impossible to reach 
every expert in Comparative Literature or the Humanities was clearly recognized; nuxnerous great 
scholars have long offered "comparative" courses without so labeling them. For this reason lio stjrvey 
based ca catalog listings alone can ever hope to include all the work offered in th6 field throughout 
the country. Oa the other hand, the amazing number of 500 interested institutions (a number which 
could have been appreciably increased if all college catalogs had been available ) reveals a trend in 
American education which few scholars and administrators sufficiently appreciate * 

1*be facts reported by ccrrespooctents in major American universities indicate Chiefly that many 
scholars in Departments of English have long been personally interested in Comparative Literature, 
but that very few institutions have systematically encouraged study in the field. Professor Louis I* 
Bredvold of the ISuversity of Michigan reported that his department offered case course in "Great 
Books froa Antiquity to Recent Tiroes." But Michigan has "no Department of Comparative Literature nor 
any courses given under such a denomination* in its undergraduate college. Graduate students, how 
ever, may offer programs which are directed "by a standing committee which arranges and approves of 
whatever programs fit their needs." 

Brofessor Ifcward Mamford Jones indicated that Harvard offered no undergraduate courses, but the 
f%-D. is given on the basis of combined work in two or more fields. 

Professor RanaM S. Crane of the University of Chicago reported that under the Division of the Hu 
manities students ccwld work toward tte B*A., M.A., and RuD.., if their "specialist interests are not 
ftxlly net by the requirements of a^y single department." A cosmittee was organized eight or nine 
years ago to supervise the work of interested students on both the undergraduate and graduate levels, 
and as a consequence there has been developed a "strong tradition of subjects for dissertations in 
which national or linguistic links are brtten down. " 

Professor A. C. Baugh reported that at the University of Pennsylvania the nearest approach to Com 
parative Literature was thrcogh a course in Comparative Drama. "I should like to add, however, n he 
wrote, "that foreign literatures enter to some extent in sane of air courses in English. For exairaple, 
I have A good bit to say about Medieval French and Latin Literature in vy course in Middle English 
Literature* tfe also offer a coarse in Arthurian Honance, which is naturally international. 

The answer to the question how mch Comparative Literature is offered in American graduate schools 
is suggested by these representative statements* Comparative Literature has long existed. Eminent 
African scholars in universities scattered etfef the nation have contributed richly to the learned 
literature in the field, Hit the tradition appears to be case of the individual scholars, not of 
formal programs* 

Exceptions saay, of course, exist in institutions in which, the personal following of an eminent 
scholar and his inflaeiKJe among students amount almost to a formal program. Such exceptions, however, 
are of coarse never revealed in institutional catalogs, nor are they likely to be extensively indi 
cated in questionnaire returns. The numerous correspondents who mentioned the influence aM scholarly 
example of Professors Fletcher of Columbia, Grandgent of Harvard, and Dargan of Chicago amounted to 
an accolade frcm the teachers of a ration. It is to be hoped that among the scholars of a younger 



generation there are men whose contributions 4o learning and whose personal influence will be 
equally great and recalled with similar respect and affection. 

From the information collected it appears that Columbia University s recently established graduate 
course on "English Literature in its International Relations, n which is offered to Master s students 
as an introduction to specialized work in Comparative Literature, marks the beginning of an effort 
both to farepare students for college teaching in the field and to encourage scholarly research. The 
Columbia Departsient of English and Comparative Literature, a long-established single department, of 
fers its new course under the direction of Professor Marjorie Hope Nicolscn. A staff of over twenty 
specialists from the graduate departments of Philosophy, the Modern, Classical and Oriental Languages, 
English and Comparative Literature, offers the lectures* This development is significant in American 
education because it effectively incorporates in one course the contributions scholars in several 
departments can make to a program in which all have a mutual interest. 

That there are "paper" Departments of General or Comparative Literature in a number of universi 
ties is of course true. But these number hardly more than a dcaen among the major American institu 
tions of higher education. Numerous Departments of Philosophy and Religion offer courses in Compara 
tive Religion and are thus international in outlook. With few exceptions, however, it would appear 
that American college departments of language and literature confine themselves to the very needful 
and laudable task of training students in the various languages. For whatever reasons there may be, 
Departments of English have on the whole assumed almost the entire responsibility for the offerings- 
in American college curricula intended to give students a synoptic view of world culture. 

The questionnaire returns offer facts which are probably representative of American Colleges as a 
whole. In only 14% is the work supervised by an Inter-Departmental Committee. In 22% the work is di 
rected by no specific authority except the dean of the Division, of the Humanities, or of Language 
and Literature. In 64% the Department of English is directly in charge and for the most part carries 
the burden. In answer to the question about the organization of the work in his institution, Profes 
sor John D. Wade of the University of Georgia wrote; "Theoretically by a Committee of the Language 
and Literature Division - actually for most part by English Department." These facts doubtless repre 
sent with a fair degree of accuracy the administrative organization under which the work is offered. 
They also indicate the appropriateness of the activities planned by the constituent committees of 
the National Council of Teachers of English. 

American college courses which may be called "comparative" suggest clearly both a great range of 
interest and unusual demands for highly trained instructors. They may be grouped under the follcw- 
ing classifications: 

1- WQULP HTSZAIVRX - Without doubt this is the most popular introductory course in literature 
now offered in many institutions. Among the colleges responding to the guest ic-nnaire, 51% offered a 
course in "World Literature on the; Junior College level; 19% offered a more advanced course under the 
same title in the Senior College* The content of the courses varies with institutions and instruc 
tors. Individual needs and resources ajso determine the selection of materials. In many institutions 
the centuries-old emphasis on the Classics &f Greece and Rome, and of Western Europe, continues. But 
the trend is increasingly toward the inclusion of Oriental, Latin-American and East-European litera 
ture in the course* The "Great Books" offerings which are extremely popular in many institutions be 
long under the general head of World Literature. They do not, however, seem to be as popular as the 
broader surveys; only 22% of the responding institutions indicated that a course was offered under 
this label. 



2* & HffgAMITIffS Sff&TSf - This is in many institutions an "orientation* 1 course required of 
freshmen and sophomores. As a foil to social science courses generally entitled "Contemporary Civii_ 
ization n it is in many instances a two-year sequence offered in the Junior College. In numerous 
institutions translations of foreign literatures are included, as well as related materials from 
such fields as Iteic and the Pine Arts. The widespread discussion of "survey 11 courses in journals 
*f fcigfcer education indicates the potential usefulness of this Humanities course. As yet, hcweve*, 
it is by no means as popular as the course in World Literature* Indeed only ie# of the question 
naires returned by correspondents indicated that their colleges offered this general survey. World 
Literature with its 51% easily maintains precedence. 

3. *Q$$tGS HfSRAfffRSS If SXGLlSf TRAVSLAflQlt- Offerings by Departments df English under 
this classification are usually devoted to Greek, Latin, and Oriental literatures, and to classics of 
the CtfltinenUl European Drama and Novel, Because of the decline of Classical studies in the United 
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States and the unfamiliar ity of Americans with various Asiatic languages, many institutions are offer- 
ing, or indicated an intention tc Introduce, courses covering the representative classics of these 
literatures in English translation. The percentages shown by the questionnaire returns will indicate 
the relative popularity* European Drama leads with 22#* Oriental Literature is second with 1996. The 
European Novel follows with 15%, and Latin-Arerican Literature concludes the list with 11%. These 
figures are in some ways deceptive, since even 10# of American colleges obviously represent upwards 
of 1*75 institutions. Furthermore, these courses in translation are offered by Departments whose chief 
concern is with English and American literature. 

The courses in the European Novel and Drama are clearly the best defined; those in Oriental and 
Latin-American literature, being of recent developinent, have not had the benefit of long classroom 
testing and scholarly revaluation* And any consideration of the effectiveness of such courses must 
take into account the training of the teacher. 

That such study can most effectively be conducted by instructors trained in the languages involved 
is obvious, That there exists a deplorable lack of teachers who have submitted themselves to a disci 
pline in the languages is equally true* Under any circumstances, the number of students who can read 
foreign literature in the original languages are few indeed. feny institutions have consequently con 
cluded that offerings in translations, given by the most competent instructor available, are better 
than none at all. 

The wisdom of this policy can perhaps best be illustrated by reference to the "Confucius Say " 
fdkes and proverbs current a few years ago. Meet intelligent individuals were aware that Mr. Walter 
Winchell s hoax* and the hundreds of witticisms which followed in no way represented the wisdom and 
humanity of the ancient ethical preceptor of one-quarter of the human race. It is entirely legitimate 
to ask where in the average American college curriculum a youth, desirous of learning what Confucius 
really did say, could study the philosophical foundations of one of the most significant civilization: 
in the world today. Until Sinologists and specialists in all the other great Oriental literatures tur 
their attention to the needs of the average college student, a generation of American youth destined 
to fight a global war and to live in a shrinking world will remain completely unacquainted with the 
minds of both their allies and enemies. Departments of English or General Literature offering courses 
cai foreign literatures in translation nay be accused of presumption* They cannot be accused of ignor- 
ame of the need car be found wanting in imagination. No ies^ true is it that they are useful allies 
of Departments of Greek and Latin ani friendly collaborators with professors of other modern language 
in the preservation of the humanistic values of great literature. Finally, their effectiveness in the 
extension of the Government s program of Inter-American cultural relations cannot be overemphasized. 

4. PSMIOP COURSES IS CQMPA&AflfS LltSXATURE - The study of foreign * influences* has long 
been popular among scholars* Courses in this classification are generally offered in senior colleges 
and graduate schools* Often they are based on the individual research of the instructor, have grown 
out of masy years of personal study, and are consequently rarely duplicated by other teachers or in 
stitutions* But no offerings in Comparative Literature are more valuable, for such courses present 
sound and accurate information regarding the cultural relations between disparate peoples and the dii 
fusi&lt;5n ideas or literary forms. Ways in which the personal knowledge of specialists in thesfe fields, 
usmlly preserved in learned periodicals, might be called to the attention of the general teacher 
should indeed be sought. 

The questionnaire returns under this general heading are difficult to classify. An effort was made 
to ascertain the npmber of institutions which related the content of standard courses in English 
literature to their foreign backgrounds. The results contain the following percentages: Medieval, 9&; 
Renaissance 9%; Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, Uflfe and Nineteenth Century, 



These percentages indicate little in themselves. They are significant chiefly in the fact that 
there are nearly 200 institutions in which instructors consciously make an effort to view English 
literature in its international relations. Hew effective is such work no one can say; the intangible. 
of institutional resources and personal training are involved. But the desire for a greater integra 
tion of cultural fields is evident. This fact is a challenge to all "comparative" scholars, 

Despite the fact that the American people are a composite of all the races of the world, they are 
also the most notari&lt;XBly mcnoglot among the highly civilized naticais of the world today. Many socio 
logical factors can be found to explain the deplorable want of acquaintance with foreign literatures 
But the American student camot be accused of a want of curiosity or interest in ths greajb cultural 
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heritage of mankind. Nor can his teachers be accused of indifference to their intellectual interests* 
Many blirtd spots exist. Chief among them are the East European and Oriental fields. But collaboration 
between the professors of all the great humanistic disciplines will in time provide the necessary 
knowledge and educational materials. 

The difference between Comparative Literature and World Literature , as taught in the African col 
lege, is academic. The former is time-honored, and its general principles have been followed in the 
work of almost all great scholars. The latter is of more recent development and is in many ways pecu 
liar to the condition of American life. It most not be assumed, however, that the provincial American 
colleges in general offer worlds-covering surveys, whereas the major universities with scholarly pro 
priety limit themselves to highly specialized courses. The size and prestige of an institution seem 
to make no apparent difference in the type of course offered. Among the largest State universities 
are an appreciable number which offer surveys of World Literature in their graduate schools; and 
among the smaller colleges are a number which offer highly specialized work based primarily cm the 
intensive research of the instructor and the study of foreign "influences." 

Institutional size and prestige are thus of little value as criteria for determining the soundness or 
effectiveness of courses. The important fact is that there has arisen in American institutions of 
higher education a trend which is a challenge of the first magnitude to educational statesmanship. 

No clearer statement of the need of extended work in the field and the general policy of the Com 
mittee on Comparative Literature can be found than that offered by Professor Else M* Fleissner of 
Wells College, Aurora, New York, who wrote as follows in response to the questionnaire : 

"What we need is a concerted effort to convince college presidents as well as colleagues in various 
departments of literature that Comparative Literature as an undergraduate study is as scholarly and 
instructive as study of separate literatures; that each student majoring in one literature should 
take at least one course relating his field to other literatures: that the use of trans l?ttor&gt;s, though 
necessarily a substitute can be of great aiad real value if used under the guidance of an experienced 
and well-trained teacher, and should be encouraged to widen the student s horizon; that Comparative 
Literature does not duplicate certain aspects of courses which are given anyhow, but presents its 
material under a new and stimulating viewpoint; that the study of Comparative Literature does not 
mainly consist of tracing petty influences, of voyages and correspondence, or even the use of certain 
plots and themes, but that it represents the study of great currents or events. -..or of the influence 
of unique minds, and that it strives at giving a comprehensive picture of the evolution of human 
thought." Both common sense and wide experience are apparent in this statement, 

The question confronting the molders of academic policy and the builders of curricula today is how 
colleges may contribute to the national effort. Certainly the need of educating for greater interna 
tional understanding is not irrelevant to the maintenance of either the democratic "home front* 1 or a 
position of respect in the world s family of nations. After the war, as Ifr. Anthony, Eden has aaid, 
the world will be a village street from Edinburgh to Chungking. No course in Comparative Literature 
can be regarded as a dispensable "luxury" even in wartime* 

In his Presidential Address to the Modern Humanities Research Association in 1918, Sir Sidney Lee 
said in part: "To a larger extent abroad than at home, the men of letters of a nation are reckoned 
national heroes and benefactors, and for the scholarship of one country to throw new light by dint 
of research on the literature of another is welcomed by the enlightened opinion of that other court- 
try as an act of fraternal homage which helps to promote good understanding between the two peoples 
at large. If this association, therefore, stimulates research in foreign literature^ it will, I 
claim, be deepening and broadening the fraternal bases of humanity. w These words from the address of 
an internationally famous scholar need no elaboration. They could appropriately be used as a motto 
by scores of American college teachers today. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL COMMITTEES OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

The Committee on Comparative Literature will confine its work to the discovery of the needs of col 
lege teachers, the encouragement of collaboration between specialists in universities, and the prep- 
8*ration of needed materials by experts in all desirably related fields. Scholars interested in the 
humanizing of knowledge and in the adaptation of materials to the secondary school levels of Ameri 
can education will find in other constituent committees of the fetional Council both cordial colla 
boration and expert pedagogical advice * 
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first established group was the Committee on International Relations, of which to, H. A. 
covich is Chairman. The second was the Cocmttee on Intercultural Relations, under the chairmanship 
of to. EasoD Mooroe* In response to a request for information regarding the activities of their re 
spective groups that might interest readers of this Ifews-Letter, these gentlemen have supplied the 
following facts. 

Mr. Domincovich writes: "The Committee on International Relations has for many years carried an im 
portant part in the programs of the conventions of the National Council, and between conventions it 
has exerted a strong influence through articles in The English Journal and through other publications. 
Etoring the long service of Hiss Ida T, Jacobs as Chairman, there was the persistent note of working 
fear understanding among the peoples of the earth, a note that found excellent expression in Educating 
for Peace f a publication in which Miss Jacobs collaborated with Mr. John J. DeBoer, President of the 
National Council. 

"In 1940 the Executive Committee arranged for two committees, a Committee on Intercultural Rela 
tions and a Cccmittee on International Relations. Though the membership of the two committees is dif 
ferent, the groups have collaborated with each other* " 

Mr. Dcmincovich continues : "The chief points of contact that I see between our Committees at the 
moment are the translations froci foreign literature into English and the subject of material relevant 
to the peace after the war. In the first field, we have compiled for high school use titles from 
Latin^Arorica {October issue of The English Journal), from Russia (probably to appear in the December 
issue), and from China (perhaps in the January issue},... In the field of material relevant to the 
t peace we have done next to nothing, but I have written to members of my Committee to ask if they are 
willing to attempt something, either in the way of bibliography or of a teaching unit for secondary 
schools." 

to the activities of the Ceraiittee on International Relations during the past year, Mr. Domincovich 
writes as follows: "Dr. Rachel Salisbury of Milton College has been active in plans to promote re- 
laticros between teachers of English in Latin-America and teachers of English in our country, concen 
trating recently cm soliciting funds for Council membership of Latin-American teachers. Her story is 
told in her own words in the October -English Journal. There is much more to be done than what she 
actions there, but Efc-. Salisbury is extending her plans. 11 

Further activities, suggesting dssirable collaboration between specialists in various languages, 
are desribed by to. Domincovich as follows: "During the sessions of the Middlebury Language Schools, 
a volunteer group in each of four schools, French, Italian, German, and Spanish, selected from the 
literature of their study, folklore, plays, humor, etc., materials that might be suitable to students 
to junior high school. The volunteer group, alW^s. including teachers of experience in junior high 
school, made translations of their selections. She translations were then sent to a similar group at 
the Bread Loaf School of English, who read the translations and returned them to the translators 
with counts on the idiom and on the suitability of the material for English classes ....Some Russian 
selections are promised, and probably there will be something from the Chinese. There is no desire 
to exclude any nationality or language; taose represented were included because the project centered 
in Middlebury, where the four languages were being taught. 1 * 

Mr, Eason Monroe, Chairman of the Committee on Intercultural Relations, writes as follows regarding 
the work of his, group: "tte central purpose of the Committee on Intercultural Relations of the Na~ 
!^ J^Ti!* t0 ffer teadershi P ** Distance to teachers of English in their efforts to pro- 
mote ur^rstanding, respect and unity among the various cultural groups within America and among the 
peoples and cultures of the anti-fascist world. 



C Tf tte has *** carried &lt;* ^^ through conferences and publications, 

i r J* ^ Nati0ml CainCU Md the 
lications represent the emphasis of the committee s program: 

-~ -~ : 

Secondary School Reading* 
J earbook of the ^FTtaeat of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the 
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Further infonnatim regarding the work of these cormittees will be gladly supplied by $$e chair*, 
men* 1&% Sason Menroe of the Cotoittee on Intercultural Relations may be addressed at Library 20, 
University of California, Los Angeles , Calif. The address of Mr* H* A* Domincovich of the Ccwalttee 
on International Delations is German-town Friends School, Coulter Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

INTRODUCING THE COMMITTEE ON COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 

The appearance of this Sews-Letter marks the beginning of an effort by the Committee on Compara 
tive Literature of the National Council of Teachers of English to encourage and to extend the colla 
boration of teachers and specialists in all fields of cultural history related to the teaching of 
Literature. The Cocsnittee does not presume to trespass on the provinces of other educational agen 
cies. Before its formation by the National Council, conferences were held by several of its members 
with officers of the American Council on Education, the American Council of learned Societies, the 
Modern Language Association, the East and West Association, and the Division of Cultural delations 
of the United States Department of State* Organized collaboration between the professors of various 
academic disciplines has for many years been a hope rather than a reality in American education as a 
whole. The Consnittee has been formed only because its members have decided that it is high ti^ne for 
a national educational agency to assume the initiative. 

The Committee has been organized by the College Section of the National Council of Teachers of Eng 
lish, a professional organization of teachers, which is this year celebrating the thirtieth anniver 
sary of its establishment. It is effectively organized into three sections which cover the elementary 
school, the high school, and the college. These sections function independently, but under the aegis 
of the National Council discover, as occasion demands, opportunities for cordial collaboration. In 
its various regional and national conferences it also offers invaluable opportunities for profes 
sional discussion and for the discovery of ways in which members from various disciplines might con 
tribute to a common cause. The National Council is ^both a logical and natural body to support the en 
terprise outlined in this Mews-Letter* 

As will be observed from the membership of the Coomittee, listed on another page of this News 
letter, it is composed of individuals scattered over the United States, from the Pacific Coast to 
Mew England, syad from the Middlewestern and Atlantic States to the Deep South. The majority are 
scholars and administrators in the major universities and colleges of the country; but the smaller 
institutions are also represented. In forming the conmittee, the Executive Council of the NCTE con 
sidered the need of adequate representation for all types of institutions and for the widest possible 
geographical distribution. If, as has already been remarked by one of its members, this group is **a 
mob and not a committee," it is nevertheless genuinely national in its interests and potential ef 
fectiveness. 

Perhaps the most significant fact to be noted regarding the personnel of the Cocmittee is that it 
is admirably equipped to undertake and to complete in a coupe tent fashion any program in general edu^- 
catioai which it might sponsor. Its members ate acquainted with all the needs and the problems which 
may arise in the economy of academic life. It is maiiifest that any group composed of individuals 
ranging from university deans, chairmen of college departments of literature, and junior college 
teachers, all democratically working together in a cannon cause, will contain within itself steady 
ing influences, and the necessary checks and balances, which will safeguard its work from partial or 
doctrinaire emphases. Furthermore, ripe experience, varied institutional resources, and wide pro 
fessional contacts are also available. It can be justifiably asserted that only among a democratic 
people would a group of individuals, representing disparate personal interests, backgrounds, and in 
stitutions, work enthusiastically together and contribute freely of their time and energy to the 
furthering of an educational program. 

Under other headings of this news-Letter some of the Committee s objectives are clearly stated* In 
some of its questionnaire findings will also appear suggestions for work which might be developed as 
resources are made available. &&amp;gt; other national agency covers the same comprehensive field. If by 
any chance there might appear to be unintentional competition, by the same token there also exists 
the possibility of effective collaboration. The aeafcers of the Committee desire only to puU their 
own weight in the necessary work of the present generation and will welcome the assistance of any or- 
which sympathize with their purposes. 
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THE FUTtlRE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE 

Several projects which the Coraaittee will sponsor have been suggested by correspondents in the 
qpesticmaire returns. Indeed the purpose of the questionnaire was to ascertain the needs and inter 
ests of teachers in the various curricular fields outlined in the pages of this bulletin. The Commit 
tee will of course ccaxtinxie to be guided by the advice of interested colleagues. Above ajl, it wel 
comes collaboration* Suggestions may be directed to the Chairman, Dr Arthur E. Christy, Columbia 
University, New York* Ttey will be distributed to the members by iteans of mimeographed memoranda 
through which the Committee keeps itself informed of all suggestions and possible developments. As 
the fews-Letter justifies itself and receives the necessary financial support, all subscribers will 
in turn be fully informed regarding new developments and related activities in American Colleges. 

Tt iaeediate undertakings of the Ccranittee may be roughly described as follows: 

1. !Ehe preparation, through collaboration, of articles whichmight first be published in influential 
educational journals and later collected into a book. The purpose of such articles would be to offer 
to teachers in related "comparative" fields an apologia fe&gt;r their work that is both scholarly and htu 
mane. The work for vfhich the Committee was organized needs an "educational manifesto, M Briefer disu, 
cussicaas which can be accommodated in this IFews-Letter will first be published herein* Longer essays 
will be mentioned in bibliographical notes, as they appear in other journals, together with notices 
of significant current books, 

2. The discovery of all possible ways wherein collaboration might be encouraged between the College 
Section of the National Council and other grouqps of American scholars interested in such fields as 
the Bcraance and Gemanic languages, the Slavonic and East European languages, and the Oriental and 
Latin-American fields. 

3- 2he collaborative preparation and publication of bibliographical and teaching aids which may be 
of service in the encouragement and scholarly iaprovement of instruction in the "comparative" fields 
now established in After ican college curricula* 

The unpredictable effects of the war on the American college will doubtless present aew problems 
and needs which the Committee will necessarily consider in its wofrk. But the probabilities are that 
in the coining years of postwar reconstruction, internationalism and the reconsideration of America s 
cultural relations with the world will be of paramount importance. The need of educational states* 
isanship of the f irst-order will then be great. The Conmittee hopes to be of service in the prepara 
tions which all teachers nust aake for the demands of a new day in the New World. 
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THE VALUES OP LITERATURE 
By Pearl S. Buck 

President, East and West Association 

The publication of Lin Yutang s anthology, fhe Visdon of China, and India, gives us a new opportunity 
to appraise some of the literature of the East and to consider what are the values, to American read 
ers, of Oriental literature* No anthology, of course, can contain a thousandth part of the vast stores 
which have been gathered during the scores of centuries of life of such peoples as those of India and 
China* Lin Yutang has wisely chosen the root literature, the sources of folk wisdom* 

Some of it will be comprehensible to ordinary American readers and some of it will not. Yet the 
shrinking world demands that peoples come to understand each other as quickly as they can, and there 
is no better way to understanding than through literature* We westerners are particularly fortunate in 
that so much of Oriental literature is folk literature rather than books written by individuals. The 
religious books of the East, and even the great old novels, were written not often by one man, and 
rarely even compiled by one nan* The sources were usually folk tales and incidents in history* -and to 
these slight original shapes have been added through centuries the feelings and beliefs and sayings 
and enrichments of hundreds and. thousands of story tellers and priests and singers and actors and 
writers. The religious books and the novels and poems and operas of China, for example, to speak of 
what I know best, are far more revelatory of the people than anything we have to offer in return, 

But this very complexity will at first be dismaying to the American reader, used to simpler expres 
sion* It is here that the teacher must perform his function. He must find guides to understanding. 
One of the best is the Christian Bible. That book, as an accretion of folk literature, can be used as 
an example now more or less familiar to western readers and students. If such books as the Bhagavad- 
gita are read in exactly the same way one reads the Bible, they can be comprehended laore readily. 

The chief difference between Oriental literature aui ours is of course mainly to be explained by the 
length of history of the East and by the shortness of ours. Even England is young compared te India 
and China and in these younger countries literature, of the massive folk type, is yet in the making. 
We are still working individual by individual while in the old countries individual hands have wrought 
and gone for so long and in such numbers that they have been forgotten. 

There are today new shoots springing from thi& old soil, and they have been stimulated by the reviv 
ifying West, for East and West have a mutually stimulating effect upon each other. More than once new 
spirit has come to the West out of the East call it renaissance* But it is eqpally true that in the 
old and fertile but often quiescent earth of the East a seed planted by a Western hand brings forth an 
extraordinary individualized growth* Thus the new writers of India and China and Russia, and in lesser 
degree of the Philippines and the Indies, and to a yet lesser degree of Thai and Indo-China, are worthy 
of attention. The stories in Living CKina, translated by Edgar Snow are 3 fair example, and the Bowels 
of Lin Yutang another* Yet it must nevet* be forgotten that the earth is still Oriental, even if the 
seed is western, and the earth is the dark rich Bother material of the old folk literature of the East. 

Of the values of this literature bcth old and new, I need hardly speak to teachers of literature. Hu 
man life, lived for centuries in human ways, spiritual life, struggling through centuries to find the 
path by which the soul can come near to God, are to be found in these old Oriental literatures. If ever 
the halves of the world are to understand each other, the approach will be especially through our lit 
eratures, through both differences and likenesses. The peoples of the East have understood this. They 
have not been as frightened as we have of a language as complex as any in the world, and in English ai)d 
through translation the best of our literature can already be found in a surprising number of places ifi 
the Eastern countries, both in schools and out* We are far behind in our familiarity with Eastern lit** 
erature, and as a consequence we know and understand the peoples of the East less well than they know 
and understand us. If cooperation is to be the keyword for the future it is time we meudecf onr ignor- 
axice. 
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RESEARCH IN COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 

By Oscar Joxtes Campbell 
Ex-President, National Council of Teachers of English 



At no time in the history of western civiliza 
tion has the opportunity for scholars in the field 
of comparative literature been so great as it is 
at the present moment. Never has their duty to 
civilization been so imperative. Par to the man of 
letters whose view of his subject transcends the 
boundaries of his own nation and his cwn language 
the literature of the western world will always be 
one great central stream, to which English, French, 
German, and all the other literatures are tribu 
taries. Be knows that in his subject there are no 
national boundaries and no national antagonisms* 
On the contrary he sees throughout history recip 
rocal movements of enlightenment passing unhin 
dered froa nation to nation, and realizes that 
without this free interchange of ideas and inspi 
ration each literature would have remained a 
stunted, ill-nourished thing, distinguished chief 
ly by a -quaint and barbarous idiosyncrasy. The 
student of coEsparative literature also believes 
that oaily when national, political and eoonomic 
forces are allowed to exert the same humane recip 
rocal influences which have operated freely in the 
world of letters will international strife and de 
struction give way to peace and the federation of 
mankind* 

Coaparative literature, then, is more than a 
method of literary investigation. Its aim is al 
ways to allow the work of art to lead the reader 
beyoiad itself to a comprehension of the larger so 
cial and political forces of which it is a subli 
mated expression* For a student of comparative 
literature regards a great poem, a novel or a 
drauaa as ooe of the inost reliable iitfexes of a na 
tional culture, with the result that his disci 
pline offers toe of the laost effective ways of 
studying different national cultures at the vari 
ous stages in their deve lopaent 4 

jfe the term l *CciRparative literature" suggests, 
tte essence of its method is conjparisotu The works 
concerned or the literary i&ovements examined roust 
bekxjg to different national literatures. A critic 
wiio sets the works of Spenser over against those 
of Riineas Fletcher in order to make a rhetorical 
point or the better to see the distinctive quali 
ties of each poet, uses a method of comparison, 
Yet tiis study caimot properly be called ccanpar^ 
tive literattare. On the other hand a comparison of 
Ariosto s Orlando fwrioso with She faerie Qpeene 

tebo this category v In other words, the dis- 

deals with literature only in its inter 
national relationships. 



Granted this limitation, the important question 
becomes, "What does a scholar expect to learn from 
these comparisons?* 1 After discovering the main 
differences in the midst of the similarities of 
the two or more works under scrutiny, he seeks to 
explain them, first in terms of the social, intel 
lectual and artistic conventions and traditions of 
the nation to which the author belongs. But after 
many apparently original characteristics of the 
works under examination have been thus accounted 
for, there will always remain a residue of charac 
teristics large or small. These qualities can be 
safely taken as products of the original genius of 
the author. For example, when a critic has dis 
covered the main departures in Shakespeare s son 
nets from the Petrarchan conventions, he seeks to 
determine how many are due to English and, more 
specifically* Elizabethan traditions of sonneteer 
ing, such&gt; for example, as the peculiar relation 
of poet to noble patron, which incidentally was 
based on the social and economic situation of both 
parties concerned. Oily after such preliminary 
study will the critic be in a position to knew 
what Shakespeare s poetic achievements in his col 
lection of sonnets really were. 

A student of comparative literature thus eventu 
ally arrives at aesthetic criticism and by a thor 
oughly safe route. He is in no danger of exclaim 
ing "Isn t that Shakespeare at his best!" of a 
phrase lifted bodily from, let us say, Plutarch* s 
Lives* To be sure, your modern aesthetic critic 
would not be abashed by such a mistake-. To him a 
finished work of art is a complete indivisible 
whole upon which he can practice his stereotyped 
and repetitious form of analysis. After it has 
once been put into final form, he does not eare 
whether it is a conglomerate of second-hand mate 
rials or "fire-new" from the brain of its creator. 
In either case it will serve equally well as a 
whetstone for his aesthetic ingenuity. But peace 
to all such! Their criticism is not so inuch a form 
of understanding as an opportunity for display and 
self-indulgence , 

Comparative literature enriches many kinds of 
literary study besides aesthetic criticism. For ex 
ample, it often serves as an adjungt to old-fash 
ioned source study. Scholars new find the discovery 
of the material source of a given work of little 
importance in itself. Much more significant is a 
description of the various traditions to which it 
belongs* But a piece which an author has demon- 
strably imitated, or one occupying approximately 
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the same place in a tradition, is one with which 
.his own creation can be compared to advantage* The 
resemblances between two such works cannot be ac 
cidental, nor can a thorough analysis of the dif 
ferences between them fail to result in a discov 
ery of the destructive qualities of each. 

Some historians of ideas also bring to their aid 
the methods of comparative literature. Only inept 
practitioners of this popular form of criticism 
write as though the ideas with which they deal 
lived a life of their own in the undisturbed se 
renity of Epicurean gods. Only the inexpert among 
them seem to believe that ideas descend now and 
then from this guiet region to breathe life into 
this or that piece of literature and then soar 
aloft again to the Platonic super -world which is 
their natural habitat. Ideas live their lives in 
the works which they animate. As a matter of fact, 
the form of a poem or a play is largely determined 
by the nature of the ideas which inform it, just 
as the nature of ideas is greatly influenced by 
the type and form of the work with which they 
are united. Hence a comparison of two pieces 
of liters sure informed by the same or a similar 
idea will often lead to a new insight into the 
distinctive virtues of both works. Professor 
Theodore Spencer has skillfully combined the 
methods of comparative literature with those of 
the history of ideas in his recent volume, Shake 



speare and the Nature of Man. In it he shows how 
typical Renaissance conflicts 6f ideas first ap 
pearing in Italian and French literature assumed 
new and exciting forms in Shakespeare ! s great 
tragedies. 

There is final reason for believing that the fu 
ture of scholarship in Comparative literature is 
immense* It treats literature as one of the human 
ities and so assumes that ^reat books bear a vital 
relationship to every important aspect of human 
life in the time in which they were written. It 
turns away from the aesthete T s notion that a work 
of literature is a device through which the adept 
can take private delight in the wrapt contempla 
tion of significant form* It assumes that a piece 
of literature comes out of the human life of a 
bygone age and for this reason can return to hu 
man life at the present day with undiminished pow 
ers of instruction and refreshment. Dhis has been 
the belief of all the humanists throughout the 
ages. It is because of this conviction that lit 
erature has always held so honorable a place in 
education and other forms of civilized activity. 
And only if literature retains this view of its 
service to mankind and widens it by a vision of 
the international aspects of its life only then 
can great books play their traditional role of en 
lightenment in the brave new world that must rise 
out of the ruins of the war. 



TECHNOLOGY IS NOT ENOUGH 
By William S. Lynch 

Director, Division of Humanities 
Cooper Union, New York City 



Liberal education in wartime has been subject 
to rac-re questioning than almost any other type of 
current human endeavor. Attacks on its usefulness 
have varied from the harsh editorializing of those 
who see it as "a dallying with Elizabethan poetry 
or the Homeric epics while civilization is at 
stake* 1 to these intellectual Quislings who would 
preserve it only for the morally and physically 
unfit. In the light of these facts, the record 
and experience of teachers in American colleges of 
technology may be of interest to readers of the 



There is no disputing that ours is an age of 
technology, and that this is a war of technology. 
The engineer is the man of the hour as much as is 
the soldier. This war has been called an engi 
neer s war,, and when at last the fighting is over 
H will be the engineer who will be called upon to 
implement the freedom from fear and the freedom 



from want. It will also be his Job" to mine the 
Andes, to control the Yangtze, to rebuild Greece, 
and to break dowii permanently the physical bar 
riers that have isolated most of the world from 
tbe fellowship that all mankind instinctively de 
sires* 

Even before the war, the engineer s prominence 
in society was increasing. Our current reliance 
upon him (and this is to be noted iir the special 
position the engineering school holds in the war 
effort, and in the new emphasis on technological 
studies in college and university) is merely the 
quickening of a trend that was already recognizing 
our essential need for his services* His education 
then, taloes on a peculiar importance both to so 
ciety and to him. 

For well over a decade, American engineering 
colleges have been extremely uneasy about the 
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narrow, highly technical training given to their 
undergraduates* Specialization had clearly become 
a national trait greatly admired and apparently 
necessary in a mass society* Bat the very complex 
ities that justified this specialization have de 
manded a broad background for survival among them* 
For besides his technical proficiency, the Ameri 
can engineer has discovered that he must fce also a 
citizen, a father, a friend, and that like every 
one else he cannot escape being an individual. 
Despite his bias for the mechanical and the util 
itarian, he has not been able to deny the human 
need which is his the instinct for purposeful 
living and the ancient delight in expression and 
creation. Too often he has interpreted these as 
mere social channels to success, and so like 
thousands of others of his countrymen has sue- 
cximbed to Dale Carnegie and searched for short 
cuts to professional acclaim .through joining the 
Book-of-the-Mbnth-Club and building Five-Foot 
Shelves* 

And yet y it is not generally remembered,, the 
Humanities have something of a tradition in tech 
nical education. English and literature can claim 
a long-established place in the curricula of 
American engineering schools . In an article en 
titled "English in Engineering Curricula," Ray 
Palmer Baker has pointed out that from the be 
ginning rhetoric and composition were allotted a 
place in the curriculum at Rensselaer* This was 
the first of American engineerxng schools, 
founded in 1824, and it has influenced other 
similar schools to this day. Besides rhetoric 
and composition, public speaking and literature 
came to be associated with engineering educa 
tion. As early as 1855 Rensselaer had a Profes 
sor of English, the first in American colleges 
of engineering and one of the first in the 
United States. 

But during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century and the first decades of the twentieth, 
new technical demands tended to crowd from the 
technical institutions the modest attention to 
the liberal studies that enlightened founders 
and early administrators had urged. In a period 
in which the exact sciences everywhere were tak 
ing to themselves virtues and disciplines that 
were not always truly theirs, and during which in 
the United States especially, the pragmatic and 
utilitarian were accorded the highest values, the 
engineer and his teacher saw themselves only as 
members of that class which Comte had foretold 
would "without doubt, constitute the direct and 
necessary instrument of coalition between men of 
sciejace and industrialists by which alone the 
new social carder can carsaenee. 11 Science and 



industry apparently did not want the humanities. 
The engineer became a "practical man," a man of 
action, too busy building bridges, railroads, and 
blast furnaces to find time for grannatica and 
philosophy. His studies had to be limited to the 
physical and exact sciences. Only an occasional 
eccentric found delight in translating an ancient 
treatise on mining from Latin into English, but 
that marked him as unusual in fact it made him 
presidential material. 

The First World War and the events after it 
made the engineer pause (as did the members of 
every other profession and class) for consider 
able self-examination. With new social and civic 
responsibilities, he discovered that technical 
proficiency was not enough that even in the 
competitive world of industry, the man who lived 
happily with books, ideas, thoughts could be a 
better engineer and a more desirable associate. 

As important as the practical interpretation he 
began placing on the limitations of the education 
he had received, was the constant reexamination of 
engineering cva-ricula that was being made by alert 
engineering educators at the same time. The So 
ciety for the Promotion of Engineering Education, 
founded in 1893, led in the slow and difficult ef 
fort to find a place for the Humanities which had 
been crowded dut. From the broadest point of view 
this was a part of the interwar trend in American 
education. 

In 1923, under the direction of W*E* Wickenden, 
the SFEE began its monumental Report of the In 
vestigation of Engineering Education. A- polling o 
graduates and teachers showed a strong belief tha 
"so-called cultural" studies should constitute a 
definite part of undergraduate engineering cur 
ricula. Seventy-eight percent of the teachers an 
swered "Yes 11 to the question, "Should subjects of 
purely cultural value be required in engineering 
curricula?" All except about 14% of the engineer! 
graduates stated that cultural studies are, in 
their opinion, of sufficient value to warrant the 
inclusion, I might add that to the majority "cul 
tural studies" meant literature and history. 

More recently the English Committee of the SEES 
found a preponderance of opinion in favor of inpl 
ing literature in the engineering curriculum. In 
section of its report devoted to Literature in ED 
neering Colleges, J.L*Vaughan reports that "the a 
sensus is that literature should be studied becau 
it { 1) teaches a student to read with understand!- 
appreciation, and enjoyment; (2} broadens his in* 
tellectual horizon and breaks the stranglehold of 
the present (3) helps him to use his leisure ti* 
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to greater advantage; (4) encourages him to form 
good reading habits and develop a clear, even ele 
gant, style; and (5) enables him to attain an ac 
ceptable cultural level*" 

The summary of opinions of engineers and engi 
neering educators about the best type of litera^ 
ture course for engineers is also included in the 
report: "{!) Literature courses in an engineering 
school should be general and inspirational rather 
than critical; (2) A careful selection from the 
best writers is better than a narrowly specialized 
course in one type or period; (3) Engineering stu 
dents will probably read more if the course in 
literature emphasizes material chosen from science 
and engineering; (4) The aim of every literature 
course should be to teach the student to read in 
the broadest meaning of the word." 

In actual practice the type of literature course 
given in technical schools varies widely* Courses 
range from the conventional survey of English lit 
erature to "great masterpieces"; from courses in 
contemporary drama to ones that are designed to 
acquaint the student with a "broad outline of 
man s knowledge." The current trend seems quite 
markedly in the direction of emphasis on the hu 
manities as a whole instead of on English or Afr 
ican surveys. 

Today literature has won an accepted place for 
itself in the curricula of American engineering 
education. The definition of literature has been 
expanded to include almost any approach to non 
technical, non-mathematical, non-scientific ideas, 
tore and more the term "Humanities" is coming into 
common use, and teachers ef English and literature 
are the ones who bear the responsibility to widen 
as well as deepen the cultural background of the 
engineer* 

In a sense, the presence of the Humanities in 
engineering education reached unquestioned accept 
ance when the Committee on Aims and Scopes of En 
gineering Education declared that, along with the 
scientific-technical stem of an engineer s educa 
tion, should go an equally important humanistic- 
social *ne, and that included in its aims should 
be*: "Understanding of the evolution of the social 
organization within which we live and of the in 
fluence of science and engineering on its develop 
ment;" as well as "Acquaintance with some of the 
great masterpieces f f literature and an under 
standing of their setting in and influence upon 
civilization." 

And now in the current military emergency, there 
is every reason to reaffirm the belief that the 



Humanities must maintain the recognition they have 
won* There is a nice irony in the appeal of 
teachers involved in the education of technol 
ogists to colleagues in liberal arts colleges to 
hold fast their bastions and to insist on every 
occasion that they are not ivory tower dwellers 
above the battle. 

Prom any intelligent point of view, the writer 
and teacher, the literary scholar and historian, 
the keepers of books and the man of letters must 
be allowed to broaden the view and deepen the per 
ception of youth. Let them draw conviction from 
President Roosevelt s statement to librarians: "In 
your charge is the living record of all that man 
has accomplished in the long labor of liberty. By 
keeping that record always before the ^yes of the 
American people you give them renewed strength in 
their struggles against the dark backwash of tyr 
anny, " If military exigency causes them to doubt, 
.let them recall the words of Charles de Gaulle, 
"There has been no illustrious captain who did not 
possess taste and a feeling for the heritage of 
the human mind. At the root of Alexander s vic 
tories one will always find Aristotle." 

Literature and the other humanities have always 
been functional, although they deal with intang 
ibles and abstractions that cannot always be meas 
ured with slide rules or reduced to formulas. Mil 
itary men and administrators must possess what 
they contain to assess properly the national and 
global problems they face. Whatever plan is 
adopted for reeonst ruction after the war, it must 
be based upon a cultural fusion of the world s hu 
man be ings % Those who must devise the plan, and 
those who must approve it will not get far if 
their intellectual and spiritual equipment in 
cludes no knowledge of the values and hopes 
which all people have expressed in their lan 
guage and art, in their folklore and customs, in 
their political ideals and their personal phil 
osophies. 

As important to us all as the political and so 
cial insight to be gained from the Humanities, is 
the personal solace and faith in men which technol 
ogist and layman alike need to escape the dehuman 
izing effect of things. Sme day the world must 
try again t* achieve & sense ff common humanity 
and mutual deference. It must win a security that 
will be more than economic and military. That day 
will come ily when more of us learn to value 
what our^ fellfws have cherished and continue to 
cherish the little things and tbe big ones, 
the things that make a man laugh and the things 
that fill him with terror, his homely delights and 
his awful gods* 



Comparative Literature News-Lettex 

TO ALL STUDENTS OF LITERATURE 

By George B* Parks 
Chairman, College Section, NCTE 



In devoting itself to Comparative Literature in 
this feus-Letter asd other projects , the National 
Council of Teachers of English does not claim pre 
emptive rights in this discipline. The fact is that 
all of us who teach Literature are "comparatists" 
willy nilly, no matter what label we happen to bear. 
The Modern language Association and other scholarly 
societies offer us a meeting-place where we gather 
as scholars; but when we gather as teachers we have 
no such focus. As teachers of English therefore we 
invite the teachers of other literatures to join 



with us in whatever we can or should do. 

We shall all be expected more and more to teach 
not * literature, but Literature. And the whole 
world of Literature, the Bible, the Classics, and 
the Oriental literatures may enter our classroom 
and our study. How can we mobilize our resources 
so that we may work in something better than a 
merely amateur and impressionistic fashion? That 
is perhaps the main problem which confronts us as 
teachers today,, and our Committee will welcome your 
several contributions to its solution. 



RECENT PUBLICATIONS OP TEE EAST AND VEST ASSOCIATION 



There exist today in the United States at least 
a score of intercultural education agencies. Some 
of them are private. Others are sponsored by for 
eign governments. J&ny of these agencies are pub 
lishing excellent bibliographies and educational 
materials. Bat busy teachers and librarians are 
too often uninformed about their existence. Cfce 
service this Mews-Letter hopes to give its readers 
is that of indicating as frequently as possible 
the activities and publications of those agencies 
whose work is known to be excellent and without 
taint of propaganda. 

Readers who may be interested in Miss Pearl S. 
Buck*s contribution to this number of the News- 
Letter will find in the East and West Association, 
40 East 49th Street, New York City, of which she 
is the founder and president, a sourte of rich in 
formation and advice regarding Oriental materials, 
A section in the monthly magazine Asia and the 
Americas is devoted to the activities of the Asso 
ciation. Miss Constance Wade, director of informa 
tion service, has sent us the following details 
regarding bulletins now available at cost: The Peo 
ple of China {302} awl The People of India {4Q}* 
guides to the people: who they are, 



how they live, what they like, what they are 
thinking. Written for the secondary and adult 
levels. Carefully prepared text on such topics as 
daily life, earning a living, attitudes toward 
life, religion, recreation, arts and crafts, lit 
erature, music, science, history, national heroes, 
political structure, leading personalities* Each 
section is followed by suggested topics for fur 
ther investigation and, wherever possible, by the 
names of cne or two recommended books* Bibliog 
raphy Series: What to Read about China; What to 
Read about India; What to Read abcut the Philip- 
Pines; What to Read about the Hear East; and sup 
plementary bibliographies n the Near East; fwr- 
key (1Q); Egypt (10$); Iran, Iraq and Afghanis 
tan (15&lt;); Arabian Peninsula, Palestine, Syria 
and the Lebanon (15&lt;). These annotated bibliog 
raphies contain in addition biographical data on 
the authors of books listed, The China, India 
and Near East series comprise eight lists es 
pecially selected for various groups: General 
(2Qtf); Armed Forces (lQh Business Men &lt;1G); 
College Students (15^); High School Students 
(10*); labor (1Q); Popular (1G); Woman s 
Clubs (10). The Philippine series is: General 
(15$); all others (each, 
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WHAT THE COLLEGES ARE DOING 
By Thomas F. Dunn 

Chairman, Department of English, Brake University 



Two complex sets of factors determine the curric 
ula of American colleges and universities today. 
The first of these is the world situation, with 
the war needs of a nation demanding changes in es 
tablished curricula and with the immediate clien 
tele of an institution exerting various subtle 
pressures upon it. The second is intramural, con 
sisting of aduiinistr at ion-f acuity orientation and 
the training of instructors on the staff. The re 
cent record of comparative literature study in the 
American college reflects fully the wide range of 
factors which have been favorable to its develop 
ment. The familiar story of one man who struggles 
against general apathy within an institution still 
persists. But the current world conflict has 
aroused in many schools interest in the general 
humanities, in world literature, and in the new 
demands of our day. 

War and the needs of post-war educational re 
construction have given peculiar emphasis to the 
"comparative" disciplines. Whatever may have been 
the academic objections to such studies in the 
past, the present emergency, which is no respect- 
or of vested academic interests or even of the 
wise caution of scholars, has already brought 
many curricular changes. That some may be ill- 
advised and will last only for the duration is to 
be expected. That others will bring lasting bene 
fits may be confidentially hoped for. For teachers 
of literature, the outstanding change may in the 
long run be the relating of literature itself to 
other f.ields of cultural history, such as the 
Pine Arts and frfasic, Philosophy and Religion. The 
Humanities Survey seems destined to become an in 
creasingly important part of the undergraduate 
curriculum. The study of literature in its inter 
national relations, however, would appear to be 
no less important and, given the benefit of 
sound scholarly direction, may ultimately become 
the basic "rientatioa" course of the colleges, 

Reports from representative colleges aid uni 
versities of the nation clearly indicate the 
trend. Mazy institutions in the Middlewest, a re 
gion notoriously isolationist in its sympathies, 
are today undertaking some of the most signifi 
cant curricular changes. Wartime expansion of 
offerings in foreign languages are happily aiding 
the extension of courses in comparative litera 
ture. The universities of Purdue and Indiana are 
excellent cases in point. At both these institu 
tions Portuguese was offered this year fer the 



first time, with good attendance. Professor Karl 
Vogelin s course in Turkish at Indiana was en 
rolled to the limit* The wartime demand for lan 
guages, particularly enemy languages, is the re 
sult of military necessity. Not so the action of 
the faculty War Committee appointed at Purdue by 
Professor H.L. Creek, Chairman of the Department 
of English and Speech, to * consider what changes 
should be made in the curriculum. Its principal 
recommendation was that offerings in comparative 
literature be expanded. In particular it recom 
mended that "a course in world backgrounds be es 
tablished and administered by the Departments of 
English, History, Economics and Government. Such 
a course, by its emphasis on the political, eco 
nomic, and literary trends of the past twenty-five 
years, might indicate possible future conditions 
which would make a more stable and peaceful 
world." The Committee cautioned, however, against 
the repetition of the "War Aims" courses of 
1917-19 and urged rather an analysis of back 
grounds for international understanding. 

At Drake University, with te establishment of a 
new and forward-looking administration, consider 
able planning is also under way* A major with con 
centration on American Literature closely inte 
grated with English Literature has been establishe- 
Furthermore, courses in Greek and latin Literature 
in translation, as well as in the masterpieces of 
German, French, and Spanish literatures in Eng 
lish have been introduced. Courses in Par Eastern 
and South American History are also offered. 

In forthcoming numbers of the Jfeu&gt;s-Lei;ter f forth* 
curricular developments in widely scattered col^ 
leges will be treated as news. The Committee on 
Comparative Literature in no way presumes to pass 
judgment on the value of courses offered in differ 
ing types of American colleges. In many institutia 
faculty committees have been charged with the task 
of studying the possibilities af World Literature 
and Comparative Literature courses, in some in 
stances placing no less stress on -them than on the 
adjustments demanded by Army and Navy programs. 
All action taken by such committees will doubtless 
be determined by the needs and resources of the 
institutions involved* The Committee simply as 
sumes that the changes being made in the curricula 
of American colleges and in the ways of thinking 
about the Humanities are prophetic of flew things 
to oorae, and that readers of this bulletin will 
welcome authentic reports about them. 
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TEE IMPORTANCE OP KNOWING TIE LITERATURE 
OF TEE OTHER AMERICAS 
By Charles A. Thomson 

Chief, Division of Cultural Relations 
U. S. Department of State 

A book aust be read in the original language if it is to be evaluated properly, or even comprehended 
fully in Style and treatioent as well as in substance. A translation is at best a substitute; but since 
few Americans can read with perfect understanding the four languages of America, translation does 
bridge a literary gulf across which, pending our acquisition of the other tongues, there is no other 
passages 

Two years ago, in April, 1941, at the First Xnter-American Writers Conference of the University of 
Puerto Rico, Ernesto Mcotenegro of Chile delivered a memorable address on T he Importance of the Trans 
lator in literary Relations among the Americas. Translation, he asserted, is an act of faith, through 
which culture is made universal. At the same tiffife, he pointed out that author and reader alite find 
cae of their worst enemies in the enthusiastic translator who has 2eal, energy, devotion - everything 
but an adequate knowledge of the language that he translates* 

Cte excellent reason for reading the literature of the other American republics in translation is to 
learn more about our neighbors. A still better reason is to learn more about ourselves* Fterhaps the 
most significant, and certainly the most strikingly constant element in the literature of the Americas 
today, whether written in Spanish or English or French or Portuguese, is its insistence upozi the Ameri 
can point of view, its fervent faith that there is an Asnerican point of view. The concept of literature 
in this hemisphere as being the expression of free peoples breathing free air has been voiced eloquent 
ly of late by writers in cur several countries and our several languages, ffcom Archibald *kcLsish to 
Jorge Zalaaea, and frcm Sao F&ulo to San Francisco. 

Literature throughout the Americas today expresses not only the writers * consciousness of America 
but also his sense of responsibility toward America. 

nf nie house of freedom is the only om that inspires afcd fully satisfies the American whether of 
Iforth or Southj* the Coloftibian historian, German Arciniegas, declared recent ly f *Tbe writings of 
George Washington should be read by Colombians not as foreign history but as part of their own story, 
just as it is to be hoped that North Africans will be interested in reading the letters of Bolivar 
and Santander as documents in their own country s history. This is a viewpoint essential to maintain 
ing a union now mere than ever indispensable. 11 

The Uruguayan poet, Efeilio Ck*ibe, a visitor to the Ifoited States a few aonbhs since, expressed this 
feeling of continental solidarity and mutual awareiaess in lims that asay be rendered: 
A letter in a vast scattered alphabet is each lofty raountain peak, 
Ch, brothers of the Morth, ctily together can we discover what they spell! 

Only last month, in the Mexican literary review, Cuademos Americanos, a great African writer, Jorge 
Carrera Andrade of Ecuador, declared that one of the most important characteristics of writing in our 
hemisphere and in oar tine is "a strong current of universalism, * though a unlversalisi^ he adds* that 
does not exclude regional variations, but rather, "preserves the variety within ty& human unity,* 1 



"The new man of America," says Carrera Andrade, "recognizes as his first mission the spiritual dis- 
of his native continent,* 1 



the Inter-Aaericaii Writers Conference in Puerto Rico already referred to, Archibald IfecLeish said 
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of fh* American Writers and the Jfeu&gt; VQrld* in wortfs that the conference made its own by unanimous 
resolution: 

*..*The writer^ of the four Americas - -writers to whom the problem of the New World is a known ani 
a fasiiliar problem - may perhaps undertake this labor [of interpreting the world of our time] more 
willingly, an3 accomplish it with greater courage &gt; than other writers will in other countries. It 
seeBS to me conceivable, in other words, that the long apprenticeship of the Americas, the centuries 
of labor ard the fierce defeats, may perhaps end new in such a literature - so strong^ so boldly 
knowing, so perfect in its tiias - that others who ccsrte after us will say that the labor was the pro 
logue to a noble art, and all the pain worth bearing." 

We cannot afford to remain unacquainted with ai$r of the four phases of that literature, all of 
which will be so much our own. The doorway is translation, and the door must be opened wide* 



LATIN AMERICAN LITERATURE IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

By Angel Flares 

Pan American Union 

Until recently the study of the literatures of the twenty Latin American republics was relegated 
to the Spanish departments of a few colleges and universities. With the present-day "re-discovery" 
of America, North and South, it is reasonable to expect that these literatures will be included 
within the scope of Comparative Literature departments as well. While it is true that most of the 
Latin American "classics 1 are not available in English, still there are at this moment enough texts 
to give the student of world literature a fair idea of Latin America s literary contribution* A plan 
is new being drawn up by the International Institute of Ibero-American Literature for the publica 
tion of a set of bocfes of Latin American Classics in English Translation. 

Tbe following are a few suggestions from the ever-growing body of works in the field of Latin 
Aaeriean literature, 

fi; BIBLIQGIMPHISS. Jasies A. Qranier: Latin American Belles Lettre3 in English Translation. A Se 
lective and Annotated Guide. Relished by the Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ingtoa, D. a, 1942. ^ 



Romero Janes and SVancisco Aguilerar Latin American Literature References *o Material in 
lish. Published by the Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan American Union, Washington, 
*** \&gt; j iys,i* 

She Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the Km American Uhiqh often brings out lists of latin 
Aaerican books in English translation. 

Of "** *** "* eastest bodk to bandle * An 



following: Alft^d Coester: Ite Literary mtvry of S P ai*h 

GoUbergJ 5tudi ^ *M.r* little 
York: K^pf, 19 B2}. Arturo Toires-Bioseco: 



i , . 

f*tc of iatte Awrtco i*ratr (New York: Qcford University Press, 1943). 



in Iowmkr edlted by Aagel FlGres 

fourteen novelettes and short stories, to illuminating 

ssr ^ signiflca ^ of tte 

po tfy&gt; edited by ^^ mts 
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Other anthologies worth knowing: Alice Stone Blackwell: Son* Spanish-African Poets (University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1987, 2nl ed.). &lt;3. B^as Craig: The Modernist Trend in Spanish- African Poetry 
/University of California Press, 1984). Waldo Prank: Tales from the Argentine {New York: Parrar & 
Rirehart, 1980). Isaac Goldberg: Brazilian Tales (Boston: Pour Seas Co., 1920)* E. C. Hills; The 
Odes of Belle, Olnedo and Heredia (New York: Putnam, 19BOJ. 

(it) A FEV "CLASSICS" IX S9QLISH TRAXSLATIOS: The Itching Parrot, a picaresque story, one of the 
earliest novels in Latin African literature, which is still widely read, was written in 1816 by 
the texican pcet and pamphleteer, Jose* J* Fernande* de Lizardi. Translated by Katherine Anne toter* 
(New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1942 ). 

The Slaughter House, a novelette satirizing the political reaction at the time of the Dictator 
Rosas, was written by the Argentine poet, Esteban Echeverrla in 1840, Translated by Angel Flores. 
(The New Mexico Quarterly Review, November, 1942. ) 

The Gaucho Martin ?ierro, epic poem, folkloric and racy, written by the Argentine poet, Jos 
Hernandez in 1872-79* Translated by Walter Owen. (New York: Parrar & Rinehart, 1938- ) 

The Motives of Porteus t long essay on the art of living, by the Uruguayan philosopher, Jos E. 
Rod6. Written in 1909. Translated by Angel Flores* (New York: Brentano s, 1929. ) 

(5) SIGHT OVTSTAHDISG CONTEMPORARY WORKS OF FICTIOS: Ciro Alegria s prize-novel of Peru, Broad 
and Alien Is the World (New York: Parrar & Rinetert, 1941). Iferiano Azuela s novel of the Mexi 
can revolution, The Underdogs (New York: Brentano s, 1929). R&mulo Gallegos passionate novel 
with a Venezuelan setting, Dona Barbara {New York: P. Smith, 1931). Ricardo Guiraldes novel of 
Argentine gaucho life, Don Segundo Sonbra (New York: Parrar & Rinehart, 1935). Miguel Angel 
ten^ndez* novel of the Indians of the Mexican Racific coast, fayar (Nsw York: Parrar & Rinehart, 
1941). Horacio Quiroga s Uruguayan stories of the jungle, South American Jungle Tales (New York: 
Dodd, Mead, 1940, new ed. )* Jose" E. Rivera s novel of the rubber plantations in Colombia, The 

Vortex (New York: Putnam, 1965}* Srico Verlssimo s sophisticated Brazilian novel, Crossroads 
(New York: Macmillan, 1943)* 

(6) PERIODICALS IS SSGLISE DEALING IS PART WITH LATIN AMERICAN LITERATURE: Panorama, A Record 
of Inter-American Cultural Events, published by the Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the 
Fan American Ifeion, Washington, D* C. 

The Inter-Anerican (a monthly magazine), National Press Building 1200, Washington, D. C. 

TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 

We wish to thank our subscribers for their support* !Ehis News-Letter was launched in spite of war 
time conditions* The audacious decision is readily explained. The first reason was the belief that 
every effort should be made at this time to demonstrate the usefulness of "comparative" studies in a 
world of increasingly inter-dependent peoples. The second was the conviction that teachers must now 
prepare for the great tasks of post-war educational reconstruction. Our chief regret is that we have 
insufficient space for all the excellent articles we can secure, and for news of work in progress 
which reveals the high courage and perseverance of both scholars and teachers* Subscribers have al 
ready paid us the compliment of sending material for publication* Our limited space precludes pub 
lishing long essays* We shall, however, attempt to find publishing outlets for them and then announce 
their appearance in our pages* The greatest help our friends can render now is to interest friends in 
subscribing to the Sens-Letter \ This would enable us to increase the pages in each number. No less 
enclQWraging would be letters from readers which may confirm the belief that many colleagues sympathize 
witfa our purpofiss* Please let us know what you would like to read in these pages* 
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THE PRINCETON PROGRAM OP STUDY IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 

By Willard Thorp 
Princeton University 

The Princeton Program of Study in American Civilization is one of many similar programs which 
have recently been instituted in various colleges of the country* The emergence of this kind of 
divisional cooperative study in the American field indicates a desire to make sure that students 
should henceforth leave college with a clear understating of the traditions of the society in which 
they live. As President Dodds said of students of the present generation, at the time the Program 
was inaugurated: "For them, life after college may mean that, although they are earning their living 
in America, they are trying to live by traditions alien to this soil* Moreover, they may be unaware 
that American ideas have profoundly influenced the course of modern history of other nations, and 
that this influence is bound to increase as we discharge our growing international obligations." 

To remedy this situation, so far as Princeton is concerned, our Program aims to make its students 
aware of four significant developments in American history: the ways in which ideas and institutions 
originating in Europe have been transferred to this continent; the processes by which these ideas 
and institutions have been modified and adapted to our needs; the sources and character of the 
unique contributions which this nation has made to world civilization,* and finally, the influence 
which these contributions have exerted abroad. 

Briefly, the scheme of organization of the Program is as follows: A student enters the program at 
the time when he is admitted to one of the six cooperating departments: History, Politics, Economics 
Art, English, and ailcsophy. He follows the regular program of study of his department, concentrat- 
ing CHI the American aspects of its discipline to the extent the department prescribes. Under the 
supervision of his department s representative on the committee (who is also his departmental super 
visor), the student writes his thesis on an American subject. It is also required that he shall 
take during his last two years at least four courses in the African field. These courses must rep 
resent, severally, the following approaches to the subject: historical, institutional, philosophical 
library or artistic. As a senior, the st^ent participates, throughout his last year, in the ses- 
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TOWARD A GUIDE TO COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 

By George fi* Parks 
Gtueens College 

The following notes represent the beginning of our attempt to plan a guide to comparative and 
"world" literature. We believe that this guide should first of all be of use to college teachers 
whose teaching or study must cross national boundaries* Supposing a person trained to teach one body 
of literature who new needs to explore another literary region, these notes suggest the first seri 
ous guides to the new study* I present in each case 1) the name of a standard study of the specific 
literature or literary region; 2) the name of a standard work of bibliographical reference, and es 
pecially of reference to translations of the literature into English; 3) names of current surveys of 
scholarship in the literature, the number of which seems to increase steadily, The various litera 
tures are classified by countries, by periods, by international relationships (Anglo-French, 
American-Oriental, etc.)* 

Many scholars have kindly contributed to the information given here, and I thank them cordially* 
Since I have not limited myself to their information, they are not responsible for my errors of fact 
or judgment. We shall welcome corrections and additions, as well as advice on the development of this 
first step to a full-grown Guide* 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. Informant, Konrod Gries, Queens College* 

It seems hardly necessary to mention secondary works on this literature* For classical texts in 
English translation, the standard guide is P. Seymour Smith, The Classics in Translation (New York, 
1930). 

Per current scholarship, The Year s Work in Classical Studies is published in England (J* W. 
Arrowsmith, Bristol); it runs from 1906 to 1939* The more extensive Bursian s Jahresbericht uber 
die Portschritte der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft runs from 1874 to 1987. A wartime substitute 
for these two series may be found in the book reviews in The Classical Weekly, published at the Uni 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

BIBLICAL LIIERATVRi* Informant, John V* Flight, Haverford College. 

The recommended introductions to Biblical Literature are Julius A* Bewer, Literature of the Old 
Testament (New York, 1933 ed. ), Ernest P. Scott, Literature of the New Testament (few York, 1932). 

An important recent survey of Biblical scholarship is contained in The Haverford Symposium on 
Archaeology and the Bible (Haverford, 1938), especially in the chapters on "The Present State of Old 
Testament Studies" and "The Present State of New Testament Studies." Readers of the volume will also 
be interested in the other chapters, which describe the present state of scholarship in Syro- 
Palestinian archeology, the history of writing in the Near East, Anatolian and Hittite, Mesopotamia^ 
studies, Arabian, and Egyptian respectively, 

There is no current bibliography of Biblical studies. The nearest American approach to one is 
Hasid s Index to Periodicals, published monthly by the Jewish Statistical Bureau (125 East 85th St., 
*few York), and dealing with Jewish and some non-^fewish articles and books. The Journal of Religion, 
published at the University of Chicago, carries a large number of book reviews of Biblical studies. 



StiRQPEAS LltSRATURS. The one attempt to do in English a history of western European litera 
ture (post-classical) is the Periods of European Literature, edited by George Saintsbury (Edinburgh, 
1897-1906, 12 vols. } The series begins with the excellent "The Dark Ages," by W. P. Ker, and ends 
with the general editor s The Later Nineteenth Century. 

Bibliographies of current scholarship are plentiful. The Year s Work in Modern language Studies 
has been published in England by the Modern Humanities Research Association since 1930; its latest 
Issue is that for 1937-38- The same association also publishes Work in Progress in the Modern Humani 
ties, of which the 1942 number has just appeared. It lists more than 5500 scholarly projects under 
taken mainly (in this war number, and the last for the duration) by Americans; perhaps ten percent^ 
of the projects unmistakably involve comparative literature* The literatures surveyed in both publi 
cations of the MHRA are English, American, Romance, German, Dutch, Scandinavian, Celtic, Slavonic; 
ine Year s Work aiso includes Medieval Latin* 
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The work of American scholars in modern languages and literatures is listed annually in "The Ameri 
can Bibliography" published in the Supplement (March of each year) number of the Publications of the 
Modern language Association. A useful list of scholarly books is published as received in the monthly 
nuu&ers of Mocjern language Notes, edited at the Johns Hopkins University. 

Books Abroad, published at the University of Oklahoma since 1927, contains useful reviews of current 
literature in foreign languages. 
ARt&OKAl HfSZAIMS* Informant, John J. Parry, University of 



For this province of medieval literature, which is represented by a separate group within the MIA, 
the standard secondary works are; James D. Bruce, The Evolution of Arthurian Romance (Gottingen, 1923). 
E. K. Chambers, Arthur of Britain (London, 1927)- Edmond Paral, La I^gende arthurienne (Bar is, 1969, 
3 vols.}. Howard Kaynadier, The Arthur of the English Poets (Boston, 1907). 

The first of these items contains a selective bibliography. This has been supplemented by: John J. 
Fteirry and ffergaret Sehlaueh, A Bibliography of Critical Arthurian Literature, Vol. I, 1922-29 {New 
York, MIA, 1931); Vol. II, 193CK35 {New York, MIA, 19Q&V John J. Rirry, [the same] 1936-39, in Modern 
language Quarterly, June 194O, and annually thereafter* 

A manuscript bibliography of Arthurian Romances in English Translation since 1800 has been done by 
Clark S. Northup and John Jr Barry. A bibliography of afcdern German Arthurian literature is being 
undertaken by W., J. Milloy and R* J. Doney. 

SSiAISSAiCS LIf8Aftf, Informant 3 f Leicester Bradner, Brown University 

and Allan H. Gilbert, Duke University. 

There is no general history of renaissance literature since Henry Hallam, Introduction- to the Litera 
ture of Europe in the Fifteenth, Sixteenthi and Seventeenth Centuries {1837-39, 4 vols.-)* An approach 
to it should clearly be made by way of Jakob Burckhardt, Die Ku^tur der Renaissance in Italien (I860), 
and John Addington Symonds, The Renaissance in Italy (1875-86, 7 vols.; now in the Modern Library). 

In scholarship, a cooperative survey of the state of renaissance studies was begun in 1937 under 
the auspice? of the American Council of Learned Societies. The survey chapters have appealed separate 
ly in periodicals, as follows; Louis B* Wright, Introduction, in Modern* Language Quarterly, II (1941).. 
Don C. Allen, Latin Literature, ibid* S. F. Will, French Literature, iWd. J.- G. Kuns^maim, German 
Literature, ibid. S* V* larkey and F. R. Jdmson, Science, ibid, D-. P. Lockwood and B. H. Baintrai,- 
Classical and Biblical Scholarship, in Church History, X (1941). R* M. Huber, The Gatnolic Church, 
i&id, Wilhelm Pauck, The German Re format ion, ibid., K (1940). J. H. Randall, Jr., and P.&gt; 0. 
KristellBrv Philosophy, in Journal of the History of Ideas, II (1941) Felix Gilbert, Political 
Theory, ia Hontington Library Quarterly, IV (1941)* P. L. Nussbaum, Economic History, in Journal of 
Modern History, XIII 



A similar survey of Spanish Literature (the work of Anerican scholars only) was done by Otis H. 
Green in Progress of Ifedieval and Renaissance Studies, XVII (1942), Surveys still to appear cover 
Political History^. English Literature, Music, and Medical Literature. 

A bibHograghjrof current studies in renaissance literature, which began in Hardin- Craig &lt;s annual 
stirvey of Eagllsh renaissance literature ad its continental backgrounds, and is new done cooperative 

AprU nUiaber ^ StUdieS ta ailolo ^&gt; Polished by the Uni- 
studies were added in 1940 to Professor Thomson s degress of 

(To be con-tinued) 

iTIAf TIE CDLU6ES ARE DOING 

By Thomas P. Dunn 

Drake University 
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rather than diminishing class enrollrxsnts in scne institutions. Creighton University and Russell Sage 
College offer interesting illustrations. At Creighton, Professor Charvat s course in Russian Litera 
ture was more successful than his course in French Literature in translation* Russell Sage, on the 
other hand, was obliged to drop its course in Russian Literature when the college lost its instruc 
tor, as did Drake. 

In the Middle West, the chief universities with departments of Comparative Literature are Indiana, 
Wisconsin, and Washington University* Washington offers a comparative course in the Literature of the 
Renaissance and one in Medieval Latin that might well be European in scope. A period course in Eight 
eenth Century English Literature is related to the Continental developments. Indiana seems oriented 
toward work in Literary Oigins and the Polk Tale, with also a course in Medieval Romance. Wisconsin 
appears to have the largest list of offerings, including standard courses in the Middle Ages, Renais 
sance, Romantic era, and modern tiroes. All language departments at Wisconsin are reported to have 
translation courses. The variety of offerings may be indicated by the fact that courses are available 
in Oiental Literature in translation, in Viking Literature, in Irish Civilization, and in both Por 
tuguese and Spanish Literature. 

Among state teachers colleges, Professor Cay ley of New Jersey S.T.C. at Mbntclair seems to be devel 
oping the most systematic work in Comparative Cultures* His course, ^Contrasting Cultures of Today," 
juxtaposes Russia, India, Japan, and Indonesia with England, Germany, and America. He also offers a 
survey course relating World Literature to the Fine Arts. 

Courses in Ifesterpieces of World Literature are offered at such widely separate and different insti 
tutions as Creighton, Duke, Kansas, Jfew York State Teachers, Onaha, Russell Sage, and Union, Arkansas, 
and Kansas give an introductory course in this, but emphasize types* Qnaha, again, and Trinity Col 
lege, Washington, give an Introduction to the Humanities, which seems to be a kind of history of 
ideas illustrated by expressions in art, literature, and philosophy, as Professor Boyce describes the 
Omaha plan. 

Departmental translation courses seem to run high in interest. Greek ranks first at some nine 
schools of the sampling. Tennessee relates the Greek literature to English and American, Missouri and 
several others bulwark the Greek literature with courses in rqythology and classical civilization. Mis 
souri, Tufts, and Vanderbilt also offer Latin in translation. 

The relating of foreign literatures to American literature and culture is rapidly attracting the in 
terest of teachers in many institutions. For American colleges, this would appear to be one of the 
developments in "comparative" studies most likely to grow in both popularity and importance* The 
Princeton Program, discussed elsewhere in this number of the Hews-Letter, differs from laany other 
American Civilization programs in that it gives generous attention to foreign "influences" and to the 
life and literature of the "cultural islands* in the United States* The role of the relatively iso 
lated foreign comnunity in America involves its cultural roots in the homeland and its relation to the 
democratic life of the adopted country. The slow diffusion of literary and artistic forms originating 
within the "islands" into the surrounding American culture is a movement which has never received ade 
quate study by scholars. That it is also an unusual and effective approach to the study of American 
democratic institutions and life is entirely apparent* 

It is to be expected that the presence of enthusiastic H coznparatists w on a college staff in a large 
measure determines the extent to which traditional departmental barriers are bridged, Personal influr- 
ence appears to be an extremely important factor in the development of courses. There exist, however, 
two types of offerings which seem now to have become standard in many colleges. The first is the Survey 
of World Literature, and the second is the more specialized work in the Continental European Drama and 
Novel. 

In fXrture numbers of the Sews-Letter there will appear reports on the history and organization of 
outstanding departments in American colleges. So far as the information is obtainable f we shall also 
attempt to give readers information regarding significant curricular developments and the syllabi of 
particularly* sound courses. 
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COMPARATIVE LITERATURE IN GERMANY 

By Richard Alewyn 

Queens College 

The term Weltliteratur was coined by Goethe, and the German Romanticists as historians, critics, 
and translators first unveiled the universal panorama of literature of all ages and tongues* This 
enthusiasm, however, withered away under the dry sun of nineteenth-century positivism. Literary re 
search emerged and gained academic recognition only as an annex to philology. Philology was naturally 
organized by languages; literature unnaturally followed* While the twentieth century saw literary 
history come of age and rid itself of the guardianship of philology, the division into national Ut- 
eratutes remained. The great romantic concept of world literature was forgotten in the academic 
organization of learning. 

Fortunately some areas still retain something of the old supernational character, such as the 
Romance, the Classic, the Slavic, and the Oriental literatures. But there are no chairs of world or 
comparative literature at the universities in German-speaking countries. There is therefore no 
scholarship to sail officially under such a flag. A journal, Studien gwr Vergleichenden Literatur- 
geschichte (1901-1909), has long ceased to appear. Any lecture in this field that one might occa 
sionally find listed in the catalogue of a German university is likely to spring from the initia 
tive of an individual, and to be looked at with apprehension by his colleagues. 

But that comparative literature ergoys no official academic status does not, of course, mean that 
the thing does not exist. It would be easy to list a number of German publications which contain 
valuable contributions to the comparative approach. During the last thirty years, moreover, there 
has been su decided trend away from the specialization which is still denounced in this country as 
typical German scholarship. Adjacent fields like the history of ideas, history of art &gt; history of 
religion, folklore, sociology, psychology, and philosophy have yielded an abundance of new materials 
and new guiding ideas* These disciplines, unlike philology, are not enclosed within national boun 
daries, and the younger generation of German literary historians has enthusiastically burst the 
bonds. As a characteristic expression of this younger school, the Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fur 
Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschlchte was founded in 1923. 

It is impossible to list the older and younger contributors to comparative literature in our time, 
for the simple reason that most of the prominent literary scholars of German tongue are "compara 
lists," I try here to mention only some representative figures. Our knowledge of the pre-literary 
stratum of Germanic and Celtic tales, legends, and myths, and of their Indo-European ramifications 
has been widened by the work of such scholars as Johannes Bolte, Helmut de Boor, *fex DeutSehbein, 
&gt;fex Foerster, Andreas Heusler, Johannes Hoops, Gustsv Hubener, Wolfgang Krause, Eugen Mogk, Hans 
Naumann, Gustav Jfeckel, Friedrich Panzer, Priedrich von der Leyen, Joseph Schick, Hermann Schneider, 
Franz Rolf Schroder, Samuel Singer, and Robert Stumpfl. A medievalist cannot help being a "compara- 
tist*" I name, in addition to many of the aforementioned, only Hennig Brinkraaim, Kbnrad Burdach, 
Ernst Robert Curtius, Gustav Ehrismann, Paul Lehmann, Friedrich Ranks, Julius Schnictering^ Karl 
Strecter, and Eduard Wechssler. Xonanists, by the fortunate nature of their subject, are constant 
ly kept aware of the existence of other literatures, Erich Auerbach, Ernst Robert Curtius, Hugo 
Friedrich, Helmut Hatzfeld, Hans Heiss, Eduard von Jan, Viktor Klemperer, Fritz fleubert, Leonhard 
Olschki, Hugo Spitzer, Kurt Wais, amd Karl Vossler *- three of these are now in this country - have 
more than others contributed to comparative studies* Comparative psychologies of the French ani 
German national characters have been attempted by Clemens Lugcwski and Eduard Wechsslerv !Fhe ex- 
change of ideas between the western world and the #ast has found apostles in the Orientalists - 
Adolf Qyroff and Hans Heinrich SehaeOer and the Indologist Heinrich immei% Classical philologists 
otfcera, like Karl Borinski, Werner Jaeger, Ethaard Harden, Hermann Reich have traced the later 
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continuance of ancient forms, id^&s, or institutions, or Jiave treated the influence of antiquity on 
certain phases of modern literature (Walter Rehm and others } 

One great interest in our time has shown itself in the studies of Motivgeschichte, many of which 
are comparative in range* The history of a figure, whether mythological (Iphigenia) or historical 
(Sappho, Jfepoleon}, is traced; or of an event (decline of the Roman Empire) or of a geographical 
(Alps}, natural (wood), or social (fratricide) phenomenon, or of an eternal theme (time, love, 
death). The many forms and interpretations of the motif throughout nations and ages are examined, 
not for their accuracy, but for the creative trans format ions which unconsciously reveal the spirit 
of the time cr the individual. This trend has been greatly influenced by the poet, Stefan George, 
The historians of his circle (especially Frledrich Gundolf ) have interpreted the reputation of great 
personalities (Caesar, Shakespeare), as the posthumous emanation of their nature. 



Another stimulating influence h? \g rpmp^Prnm the history of art, especially from Heinrich Wolfflin, 
The attempt to transfer the concepts of periods and their styles from art to literature h$s produced 
new historical terms, among which ^ Baroque" has enjoyed a great yogue (with Herbert Cysarz, Gi5nther 
Muller, Fritz Strich, Carl Vietor, and others ) While this term has been accepted and tr ied t&gt;ut by 
students of many literatures, no "baroqtuists" have come out of these endeavors to match the medi 
evalists and the "renaissancists" of longer standing. 



The study of types, f OTTOS, and techniques of literature and language has long had a hcme iti 
Dessoir s Zeitschrift fir Aesthetik und allgeneine Kunstwissenschaft. To a "comparatist" the work 
of Andr Jolles, Robert Pstsch, Hermann Pangs, Hugo Spitzer, and Oskar Walzel is especially inter 
esting. 

The most popular cry of all in recent literary history has, however, been GeisUsgeschichU* 
Mere or less created by Wilhelm Dilthey, and continued in the comparative field by Kurt Breysig, 
Ernst Cassirer, Bernhard Grcethuysen, Wolfgang Liepe, Georg Misch, Gfeither MBller, Rudolf Uhger, 
and others, it has revolutionized our knowledge of the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries and of 
romanticism by referring the great moveiaents of these periods to their common European background. 

I have omitted several significant trenis of this newer and broader scholarship. I would note again 
that this expansion not only is no novelty, since it derives from the noblest tradition of German cul 
ture, tat that it was to be expected in a nation living at the crossroads of Europe. Such a nation, 
surrouaded by more foreign tongues than any other except the Russian, could hardly afford intelled 
tual self-sufficiency. Scholars have taken wider spheres of knowledge. Strtents readily follow. The 
Germn student entering the university usually reads three or four foreign languages. Either for the 
doctorate or for his license to teach in the Qymnasium, he mat choose two minor subjects in addition 
to his *. The student of literature therefore, frequently chooses for his minor one or more other 
literatures* 
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APOLOGY IS NOT ESDUGfc 
By Charlton Laird 

Purdue University 

The war, technology, and totalitarian doctrine, with other thoroughgoing or partial evils, have 
inspired defense for the humanities. We have been told that Napoleon carried Werther to Egypt, and 
that Colin Kelly was a bit of a reader; that technicians are human, and should be cultured; that we 
are fighting to save culture, and should husband seme sparks, in order, like the Wife at Usher *s 
Well, to "blow up the fire" when our sons rt come home in earthly flesh and blood** 1 This shower of 
apology is most welcotoe, and I have silently thanked those who have told an inattentive world, on the 
behalf of those of -us who pr&fess the humanities, that good things must be saved. 

But apology is not enough. Doubtless, fliers are less bored in their idle moments for the books 
they have read; surely, architects may ponder the Utopia while building barracks, but I had thought 
these fruits were the accidents and incidents of culture, not the principal reward. I grant, further 
more, that culture should be saved , but I have not been able to think of our heritage as something to 
be tupked into tissue paper until /air weather. I have been waiting to hear that the humanities are 
vital new as they have never been, and I have hoped to hear this creed championed clearly and cogently, 
in voices so numerous and so compelling that the nation could not but understand. The nation, obvi 
ously, has not understood. 

Sane voices have been raised they include excellent articles by Professor William S. L^rnch in 
the Vews-Letter, I (January, 1943), 3-5, and by Professor Irwin Edman in The Xation, CLVI (March 6, 
1943), 337-39, to mention only two recent ones but the chorus has lacked volume, and sonetimes, 
conviction. Qfce reason for our timidity, one supposes, is that" the professor of the humanities, pre 
sented with the delicate duty of explaining intangible values tp an harassed and fact-minded executive 
feels more comfortable talking about tangible values, even though the tangible are also the subsidi 
ary values. Th\|s the harassed executive be he millionaire, major general, or mechanical engineer 

takes the humanist at no more than the humanist T s word, and assumes that literature is pleasant, but 
nonessential. This self-deprecation is damaging enough, but worse, within our own walls are some who 
have said that the humanities can play no role in a world at war. On the authority of the American 
Association of Colleges, "Educators are not prepared to assert . , . that the intangible values* of 
a liberal arts education would make soldiers better fighters, H Perhaps not, if cue assi?mes that a good 
fighter must be blood-thirsty* But if a good fighter is one who fights in a way that promotes per 
manent peace, 6ne who will help in the hard job of making the peace endure, some would say that ac 
quaintance with world literature makes better fighters. 

We who believe this, hewever, have not been markedly assertive. Told that you cannot stop a tank 
with a sonnet, we have, been slow to reply that the epigram is both unfortunate and untrue; that, dn 
the contrary, you can stop a tank only with a sonnet including in the sonnet, of course, ail that 
a sonnet stands for in man s longing for teauty, understanding, and truth. Or, at worst t when you 
have stepped the tank with a cannon, you can prevent the tank-driver s son from bringing on another* 
tank only if you can induce him to bring something more humane* We stopped tanks with cannon in 1918* 
Doubtless we needed the cannon in 1918, but we see now that w$ needed international understanding mare* 

Kbw, teachers of literature know the worth of the humanities. We know that men and women particu 
larly young men and wonen whd watch the sweep of War and Peace, or face life with Jean Christophe, 
are more sensitive, more understanding people thereafter. We know that world literature can cultivate 
world citizens &gt; and that without world citizens we shall not win this war, no matter how many Japanese 
hulks rust in the Bismarck Sea, no matter with what gallantry we assault Bizerte. We know that the 
first world war was lost, not at the Marne, not at Versailles, not even at the Rhine and Geneva, prob 
ably, but long before, and that the American colleges fed not done what they might have done to win the 
war by saving the peace, by building some international understanding in America before the guns ceased 
firing. We knew that a democracy cannot take the lead in promoting international decency unless, as an 
irreducible ininimum, the intelligent and educated minority have active, international sympathy. We know 
that we shall lose this war unless we give more attention than we are giving now to the time that may 
be peace, and is more likely to be preparation for renewed war. We know these things, but who outside 
academic halls is to suppose tfcat teachers of literature can do anything about them if w? do not say 
so? We, at least, should say so. 
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If we have not been wide y heard, let us not call ourselves useless in these days, and if we are 
moused when the world needs us nest, let it be with our protest.. We may be under attack, but we 
need not be on the defensive. We can assert the positive worth of the humanities. At least, we can 
iasist that literature is more than polite ornament, more than amusement for bored fliers; that it 
offers the most understandable synthesis of life that flan has found, that it is food for hqman 
nature, that although men may be bora narrow and grew provincial, literature can make Americans live 
in imagination with Germans and Russians and Chinese until the Americans see and feel and understand 
as they nost, if this war is to be the last. Surely we can say that young people today should be 
given literature, especially world literature, aixi as much as the war effort will allow; we ean point 
out that technicians settle problems far beyond their technical fields, for technical qualifications 
catapult them into places of responsibility, and that If these men are to decide wisely they njust be 
broad meru Ani anyone knows that, without impeding the war effort, we could teach much more litera 
ture than we are likely to, did not the average American, even the average cultured American, sup 
pose that literature is amusement, or the mark of a gentleman, or, at best, something he probably 
ought to get something of sometime. tPhat the average American believes this nonsense is perhaps to 
our shams, for having taught him no better, but we need not admit that he is right. We can tell 
him, at least, that literature can make him a better man and the world a better home; for these 
reasons we need it, now. 

Until recently, one would have feared we should not have been heard, saying these things, New, if 
we will, we can be heard* Professors Howard Mumford Jones and Warner G. Rice have published a mani 
festo. [See African Association of University Professors Bulletin XXIX (February, 1943), 57-60*3 
Professors Jones and Rice make definite proposals to save the humanities, for both the teachers and 
the students. The editors of the Bulletin are collecting opinions, preparatory to laying the ques~ 
tion before the A.A.U.P, Council* A symposium is also being conducted among teachers of English, 
which suggests approval of the proposals, with individual reservations. [See College English, IV 
(February, 1943), 313-17.] 

Here, clearly, is an opportunity to be heard; and here, too, is an opportunity to state the case 
for the humanities, and to base the case on fundamentals. The yews-Letter will be glad to receive 
statements from its subscribers and to forward them to the executive officers of the A.A.U*P. 
I suggest that cwr readers may help the cause greatly by expressing their opinions on such questions 
as the following: Should we eirieavor to teach World and Comparative Literature to all students new, 
in spite of the war? Do the suggestions of Professors Jones and Rice offer a practical approach to 
wartime problems in the teaching of the humanities? What other steps should be taken? 

COMPARATIVE LITERATURE AT DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
By Herbert F. Vest 

Chairman, Department of Comparative Literature 

The Department of Cooperative Literature at Dartmouth College is an independent department* As the 
department new stands, it is truly the creation of Professor W. K. Stewart, who previous to 19JL9 had 
been a Professor of Geraan and had offered a course in the History of Romanticism. As an active teach 
er, lie was a Blaster of exposition of tte ideas, thought, and influence of such wide and diverse, 
thinkers as Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Dante, Machiavelli, Locke and Rousseau, and also of moe 
raodern, writers* 

(toe of his students once wrote abqut Professor Stewart: "Certainly he has never taught a man how to 

racoey or to gain a position in society. He has been dealing all his iiffe with the intangible 
qualities of the mind and heart, qualities which really do enrich one s personal life* One roust be a 
better mn for having sat in one of W. K* Stewart s classes, more tolerant, wiser, intellectually 
curious and with a far wider knowledge than ever before* Students fund that an easy and comfortable 
faith was no longer possible. Eclecticism flourished and gradually for most of us a personal philoso- 
ply emerged. It cculd have been cospcsed of parts of Plato, surely some of Splncaa, a touch of Vol^ 
talre s skepticism, a new meaning in science and scientific thinking from Aiiguste Cante (who can for 
get tte first thrill of the law of three stages?) ani Darwin, a touch of the naturalism of Lucretius 
aai Satxtayana, Mill s love for liberty, Wordsworth s feeling for nature, a drain or so of Nietzsche s 
irm tonic and a touch here and there of Renan, Ofcoreau, ani Whitman arxi perhap$ a spat or two of 
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In 19B5 this writer, one of Professor Stewart s students, joined the Department and offered his 
first course called "Types of African Thought." This course covered American thought from Jonathan 
Edwards to Mencken and Babbitt, and was similar in plan to four other courses which we called types 
of thought and which covered the main ideas of Italy, England, Germany and Prance. These courses 
and others I shall shortly mention are, I think, unique to Dartmouth. 

Two courses which perhaps are similar to others given in Comparative Literature at other colleges 
and universities are a course in the History of Romanticism in England, Prance and Germany from 
roughly 1750 to 1840* and one on literary criticism, The first course, a yearly one, attempts to 
show the influence of one literature on another and to explain also the phenomena known as romanti 
cism* 4J * s in ^ ac ^ Q-U-ite similar to the famous course on romanticism given by the late Irving 
Babbitt of of Harvard. The second entitled "The History of Literary Criticism" (similar to Babbitt s 
course at Harvard, French 17) has been given for several years. It is actually a broad comparison of 
classicism and romanticism. Half the semester or more deals with Aristotle, Longinus, and Horace* 
An attempt is made to understand not only the principles of classical criticism but also the broader 
subject of humanism in general. Then the course shifts to the critics of the Italian Renaissance, of 
the French Pleiade, and then 18th century Prance, stressing the classic or perhaps pseudo-classic 
criticism of Boileau.. The course ends with a very intensive study of Rousseau and romanticism, 

Other courses which I am quite certain are given only at Dartmouth, both of them having proved ex 
tremely popular with students, are: (a) "Types of Rebel Bought, ", a course given through a college 
year, in which the ideas of outstanding rebel thinkers - from Socrates, Jesus, Lucretius, Machiavelli, 
Swift and so on down to Nietzsche, Tolstoy and Remain Holland are discussed; (b) "The Nature 
Writers," in which an attempt is made to fill a gap in ft field which apparently has little Attention 
paid to it in college, the field of great nature writing beginning with Lsaac Walton and ending with 
contemporary nature writers. Also included are the great books on exploration, notably of Arabia 
(such books as Doughty s Arabia Deserta, the writings of the Blunts, Richard Burton, Lawrence and so 
on), also the great books on Arctic and Antarctic exploration. 

Professor George Campbell Wood has offered in the department for several years a course on the Mid 
dle Ages. He says of this: "&gt;fr primary field of interest has been the Kiddle Ages and my purpose has 
been to show how, starting with the breakdown of Roman civilization, the new Christian influences ap 
peared and European society became reorganized with a new orientation. To demonstrate this, various 
fields are considered, such as the Nee-Platonic and the t&nichaean struggles of Augustine which were 
resolved into his simple Christian piety; the reforming tendencies of Charlemagne, resulting in the 
struggle of Church versus State; the development of Feudalism; the growth of European education with 
the appearance of the universities; and finally the development of European ideas culminating in the 
Thomistic philosophy of the thirteenth century. Finally the whole period is summed up by an intensive 
study of Dante s Divine Comedy as a Medieval as well as a universal docunent in order to show hew 
Literatqre reflects both spatial and temporal relationships as well as personal viewpoints." 

Since the present war, an effort has been made also to cover the Oriental field. Dr. Wing-tsit Chan 
visiting lecturer in Chinese culture, a Doctor of Hulcsophy at Harvard in 1929, cane to Dartmouth 
from the University of Hawaii and gives in our Department a course called -Chinese Ideals in Litera 
ture and Art." This course attempts to mke a comprehensive survey of Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Buddhism, both in their ancient foundation and in their modern developi^nt, giving special emphasis 
to their influence on Chinese life and thought. More particularly, Confucianism is discussed in its 
relation to Chinese literature, society, government, and education; Taoism in its relation to reli 
gion, Poetry, and painting; and Buddhism in its relation to religion, sculpture, and metaphysics. The 
student is asked to read the basic texts in English translation. 

We believe that after the war, even more than ever before, Comparative Literature at Dartmouth will 
mi a^much needed function which, in a few words, is to acquaint a student with the ideas of the 
S tSi^Si? ^ "?,!** him a ^ ial ^^tanding *t least of other peoples, their philosc. 
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TOWARD A GUIDE TO COMPARATIVE LITERATURE (Continued) 

By George B. Parks 

Queens College 
ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

I am informed of a guide to the literatures of the world which should properly have been the first 
item in these notes. It is Hanns W. Eppelsheimer, Handbuch der Weltliteratur (Frankfurt 1937, 647 pp. 
quarto size). This is an introductory bibliography, recording in the case of each literature the au 
thoritative works on it {usually in German) and the translations of its major works (usually into 
German). The secondary authorities listed deal with literary and historical background as well as with 
literature. The literatures accounted for are Oriental (Chinese, Japanese, ancient Indian, Tibetan, 
tolay, ancient Persian, Babylonian-Assyrian, Egyptian, ancient Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Turkish), and 
European (by periods: classical, medieval, renaissance, baroque, the enlightenment, romantic, realist, 
fin de siScle). Two appendices list respectively studies of separate European literatures, and studies 
of individual genres. 

Much of the material listed in the Handbuch will be available, in this country, only in large libra 
ries. The very fact of the existence of the book is, however, a challenge to our own scholarship*, Our 
projected Guide will owe much to its example, and the committee would welcome comments from those 
familiar with the Handbuch on possible improvements in its method, 

NOTES ON LATIS-AXSRICAN LITEHAJ^EE 

I add some notes for the college teacher to the bibliography compiled by Mm Angel Flares in our 
last issue. 1 owe my information largely to Professor Ralph S. Boggs of the University of North 
Carolina, who is chairman of the committee on bibliography of the Latin-American group of the MA, 
and is also the bibliographer of Pan-American Folklore. Professor Harry Kurz of Queens. College has 
also aided. 

The small Outline History of Spanish-American Literature (1941) edited by Professor Hespelt s com 
mittee is designed for use in a two-semester course in the subject. Professor Boggs adds to the his^ 
tories in English of L^t in-American Literature the following work in Spanish: Luis Albert p Sanchez, 
Historia de la literatura americana (Santiago, Chile, 1937, 1940)* 

For current bibliography, see the massive annual Handbook of Latin-American Studies, published 
since 1935 for the American Council of Learned Societies. Covering all books and articles published 
on all aspects of Latin America, the Handbook includes sections *on Fplklore, Language, Colonial Lit 
erature, National period literatures, Brazilian Literature. In the -Hay number of Hispania, since 1936 
Sturgis E* I^avitt has listed "Theses Dealing with Hispano-American Language and Literature. " Cf . the 
article published in the same magazine in October, 1942, by E. Herman Hespelt, "Progress in Providing 
the Bibliographical Background for Spanish-American Studies." 

HORE NOTES ON ARTHURIAN .LITERATURE 

Professors Nortliup and Parry s me* bibliography here lists not translation but modern English ver 
sions of the Arthurian romances since 1800 by Tennyson, Robinson, etc. To inquiry on the vexed ques 
tion of the origins of Arthurian romance, Professor Parry kindly answers as follows: 

" There are no impartial studies of Arthurian romance. That of Maynadier comes close to being so, 
and is an excellent introduction for the novice. That of Chambers is slightly more advanced, is 
reasonably impartial although somewhat conservative, and is well documented. Bruce does not conceal 
his prejudices, but he presents all points of view and his bibliography gives suggestions for fur 
ther study* Paral presents no point of view but his own, but much of his material is sound and it is 
conveniently assembled nowhere else, I believe that these four books are the best first serious 
guides to the new study. The beginner cannot afford to go much beyond the commonly accepted facts. 

"The advanced student may safely go on to other matters which would only confuse a beginner, and 
for him I present a second list of titles. No one of the books on this list even pretends to be im 
partial, and since for lack of space I have been compelled, to pass over some theories, the list as a 
whole cannot be impartial, but I. have tried to make it representative of a number of divergent points 
of view. Roger Sherman Loomis, Celtic Jtyth and Arthurian Ronance (New York, 1987); Charles Bertram 
lewis, Classical Itythology and Arthurian Romance (London, 1932); Jessie I* Weston, From Ritual to 
Romance (Cambridge, l98OJ; L. A. Waddell, The British Bdda (London, 1929}; G. Arbour Stephens, The 
Sanctuary of Saint David and Its Future (Swansea, 1935); N. Y. Harr (and Others), Tristan i Isol da 
&lt; Leningrad, 1932: in Russian)i Timothy Lewis, Mabinogi Cymru (Aberystwyth, 1981: in Welsh). 
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SUROPSAN LITERATURE BY PERIODS (Cent *d) 

MEDIEVAL LI$8AfU$8 Informant, Koger 5. Loofois, Columbia University 

In the absence of a general history of medieval literature, mention may be made of partial works 
like Henry Qsborn Taylor, The Medieval Hind {Hew York, 1911, 2 vols. ) - W. P. Her, The Dark Ages 
{Edinburgh, 1904); and the Colxanbia University Course in literature, Vol. IV: Medieval Song and Story 
(New York, 199), which, though popular in tone and not always up to date, contains illustrative ex 
tracts in English translation* 

The standard bibliography of medieval literature is to be fourxi in Louis J* Paetow, Guide to the 
Sttdy of Medieval History (revised edition, Ifew York, 1931), pp. 107-10, 442-52, 483-512, 541-46. A 
A bibliography of translations of medieval literature into English has been compiled by Austin P. 
Evans and Clarissa P. Farrar, and will be published by the Columbia University Press. Also worthy of 
mention are Karl Vossler, Medieval Culture (New York, 1929), and G. Gregory Smith, The Transition 
Period (Edinburgh, London, 1900)* 

For current scholarship, The Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies in the United States and 
Canada is published annually at the University of Colorado, edited by S* Harrison Thomson. This sur 
vey incliJdes the work of historians in various fields (political, economic, intellectual, etc. ) as 
well as of students of literature and the arts. Current medieval studies {books and articles) are 
listed as received by Speculum, the quarterly journal of the Mediaeval Academy of Arrerica. 

THE RENAISSANCE AND LATER PERIODS 

See Paul Van Tieghem, Outline of the Literary History of Europe since the Renaissaiice (English 
translation, New York, 1930). 



Of TES SSYiMTigfTS AND SXGSfSgJffB CSiTtiRlSS. Infomant, Richard. Alevyn, Queers: College 

General studies are: Preserved Smith, A History of Modern Culture (Vol. I, 1543-1687; Vol. II, 
1687-1776: 193O-34), which contains chapters on literature; Paul Hazard, La Crise de la Conscience 
Eurcpeenne, 1680-1715 {Paris, 1935, 3 vols. ); Hermann Hettner, Literaturgeschichte des IB- Jahr- 
hunderts (Braunschweig 1856-70; 7th ed* , 1913). Hazard s Vol. Ill contains much bibliographical 
matter; but bibliographies of the period are generally limited in scope. 



Of TEE 8QMA$TIC PS8IQD. Informant, Walter Graham, University of Illinois 

A current bibliography of scholarship in this period is compiled annually under the direction of 
Walter Graham, and is published in the March number of EIH (Johns Hopkins University), 



Of TBS XlfSTSgSfB CESTffST. 

Obvious mention shoukd be made here of the survey by Georg Brandes, translated as Ifein Currents in 
Nineteenth Century Literature {originally Copenhagen, 1672-90. 6 vols.; latest English edition, 1923)* 

OK OUR PURPOSE AND POLICY 

Readers of our modest bulletin are now doubtless aware of cor general purpose. It has been clearly 
stated or in^lied in all the numbers which have appeared. In principle we have thus far been guided 
by suggestions gleaned from the questionnaire survey which preceded our first number. Many correspond 
ents requested information about the departmental organization of "comparative" studies in American 
colleges and news of recent developments in representative institutions* Many also requested biblio 
graphical aids, and we have consequently attested to secure from specialists their recomnendatione 
of useful histories of foreign literatures, source books, and bibliographies of translations* Tbe re 
sponse from scholars has been most cordial, arai in the future we shall continue our reports on the 
collaborative work of specialist groups and the publications of agencies devoted to the study of for 
eign literatures and cultures* We have been happily persuaded that in our profession it is in every 
way possible to establish cordial reciprocal relations between the research investigator and the 
teacher. We know of no scholars who are not interested in extending to a wider audience the humane 
significance of their researches. Ard it becomes increasingly apparent that competent teachers are 
grateful for the usefbl information Vhlch specialists are able to supply* The need for a "united* 
front is urgent in the entire economy of our national life. To the best of our ability we shall CCE^ 
tin^ae our policy of service to all professional groups and agencies which can imitually benefit from 
cordial collaboration* 
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THE PLACE OP RUSSIA IN COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
By Ernest J* Simmons 
Cornell University 

Over sixty years ago Walt Whitman, in granting a request to translate Leaves of Grass into Russian, 
wrote his petitioner as follows: "You Russians and we Americans! Our countries so distant, so unlike 
at first glance such a difference in social and political coalitions, and our respective methods 
of moral and practical develojsnent the last one terdred years; and yet in certain features, and 
vastest ones, so reselling each other. Olfae variety of stock-eleiaents and tongues, to be resolutely 
fused in a common identity and union at all hazards the idea, perennial through the ages, that 
they both have their historic aad divine mission the ferveit element of manly friendship through 
out the whole people, surpass *d by no other races the grand expanse of territorial limits and 
boundaries the unfora d and nebulous state of xaany things, not yet permanently settled, but agreed 
on all hands to be the preparations of an infinitely greater future the fact that both Peoples 
have their independent and leading positions to hold, keep, and if necessary, fight for, against the 
rest of the wcrld the deathless aspirations at the innermost centre of each great commmity, so 
vehement, so zgyster ious, so abysmic are certainly the features you Russians and ve Americans pos 
sess in CCBEOI* ** 

The magnificent struggle of the Red Army and the Russian people against a ccomon en&ny gives these 
forgotten words of Walt Whitman a new and vital significance for us today. Although the study of the 
Russian language and literatajre was introduced into our universities more than half a century ago, 
hardly any major discipline, unless it be the study of the Far East, has rnade less progress. A pro 
vincialism and what I aiay call intellectual isolationism, a positive reflection of our political iso 
lationism have been the chief deterrents. 

If education at the college level becomes more international as a consequence of the War, then Rus 
sia will inevitably play a highly important role in our curricula. It is essential that this develop 
ment take place before Russian literature and culture can be fruitfully studied within the broader 
framework of Comparative Literature. It ought to be said for the record that since the outbreak of 
the War more interest at the college level has been evinced in Russia than at any time during the 
preceding fifty years. Courses in the language have sprung up all over the country. So be sure, these 
courses are largely designed to serve a purely fbncticmal purpose and are rarely acctsapanied by to- 
struction in the civilization and literature. This is particularly true in the matter of ctmteimxDrary 
Soviet civilization aod literature. Here our old suspicion aad fears, as well as the rooted academic 
dislike for a study of the present in the field of the humanities, play their part. We inost learn that 
although the study of human values in intellectual discipline has comply been centered in civiliza 
tion s accomplishments in the past, hunan values may be studied with egual validity in the accc^- 
plistoents of the present. Soviet Russia will be one of the greatest forces in the developing history 
of the world of tomorrow, and we must not repeat the Estates of the past by failing to uxrierstand 
her through constant study of her civilization aad culture* 

The educated Russian is naturally a cosmopolitan in his cultural tastes. Dostoievsky in his 
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Russian scholars, since A. Veselovski s distinguished study in 1896, Zapadnoye vliyanie v 

russkoi literature (Western Influence in Modem Russian Literature), have fully exploited the field 

in numerous monumental studies that are very little known to foreign students. 

Nor have Soviet investigators lagged behind; in some respects they have surpassed scholars of the 
old regime in quality and quantity of production, not only in the field of Comparative Literature,. 
but also in s tuiies of Western European and American writers and movements. It may seem unbelievable 
to us that a naticaa straining every effort to build a new civilization should encourage widespread 
activity in such a field as scholarly research* The simple fact is that in the tremendous impetus 
given to a furtherance of all the arts in Soviet Russia, the scholar f s search for the truth that 
lies behind them has been deeired a public service and has been dignified by government support. 
Apart from ready recognition manifested by public* honor, the Soviet scholar is not lacking in materi- 
al rewards* Oily an enlightened public interest can explain the fact that profound scholarly invest.i- 
gaticsis go into more than one edition, and it comes as an agreeable shock to us that learned articles 
are actually paid for. 

Space does not permit me to describe, even at brief lengthy the vast amount of scholarship in the 
lningm.it ies that has appeared in print over the last twenty years in Soviet Russia. Many of these pub 
lications would be of intense interest to non-Russian students of Cojnparative Literature* For exanj- 
ple, cee publishing venture has been devoted almost exclusively .to newly collected material and" 
studies bearing on the relation of great Russian writers and poets with men of letters and public 
figures abroad. This is Literaturnoye Xasledstvo (Literary fferitage). A number of stout volumes in 
this series have already appeared and they contain a vast mass of hitherto unknown archive materials 
which have subsequently been eisployed in serious scientific investigations in the field of Compara 
tive Literature* A new volume of Literary Heritage that is new close to publication is dedicated to 
Anglo-Russian literary relations. Previously unknown letters apd manuscripts of Scott, Byron, Maria 
Sdgeworth, and Oscar Wilde have been unearthed from Russian archives and will appear in this volume, 
as well as a series of articles devoted to the relations of Pushkin, Turgenev, Herzen, Tolstoy, 
Chekhov, Gorky, and Soviet poets to English literature. There will also be a special section on Rus- 
sian-ABBrican cultural relations, So rich is the material in this field that there is a plan on foot 
to devote a future volume of Literary Heritage to new materials ard studies on Russian-American 
literary relations* 

I hope that setae organized effort may be made to provide English abstracts of all this Soviet 
material and translations of the most significant works, for very few of them ever get reviewed in 
this country. Enough has been said, at least, to indicate that a rich Russian field exists for the 
cemparatists. 

RUSSIAN LITERATURE IN ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 
By Dimitri S. von Xohrenschildt 

Dartmouth College; Managing Editor, The Russian tieview 

Russian Literature, although recognized as one of the richest contributions to world literature, 
has never occupied a place ccraensurate with its importance in the curricula of our colleges and uni 
versities* today the most serious handicap perhaps to the student and teacher of Russian belles let- 
tares is the lack of adequate histories azti anthologies. It is to be hoped that this serious drawback 
will be remedied through the cooperative efforts of American scholarship. The following is a brief 
bibliographical list which may be found useful. 

(1) BZBLIOGilPBISS. There is no comprehensive, analytical guide to Russian belles lettres in English 
translation Host bibliographies are found in the histories an3 anthologies of Russian literature 
which are listed belcwj .they appear also in the following journals: The Russian Review, The Slavonic 
and iast Surofran Sevieu, and PMLA. A brief guide to Russian literature by Abraham Yarmolinsky, Rus 
sian Literature, (American Library Association, Chicago, 1931), is a useful, though limited, referee 
tool. Finally, a trade list is to be noted: Books by Sussians and on Russia (The International B& 
Service, P,Q*B* 227, CroUawx^Hudscn, N, Y. }. 

(2) TOW*!** Of LltUAMU. Maurice Baring, An Outline of Sussian Literature, (Lotion, Butterortb, 
1933, and Base university Library), is a popular, but by far the soundest and best written survey of 
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Russian literature to the end of the nineteenth century. D. S. Mirsky, A History of Russian Litera 
ture from the Earliest Tirr.es to the Death of Dostoevsky (1881 j&gt; (New York, Knopf, 1934 }, and the sane 
author s Contemporary Russian Literature, 1BB1-1B25, (New York, Knopf, 1986)* These are standard 
works containing biographical data and bibliographies. Scholarly and at tines brilliant, Mirsky s 
expositions of certain authors and periods are, however, highly controversial. Gleb Struve, Soviet 
Russian Literature, (London, Routledge & Sons, 1935). An adequate brief survey of Soviet Literature; 
at present out of print. Paul Milinkov, Outlines of Russian Culture, Part II: Literature, (Philadell 
phia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941)* This book is more of a scholarly essay on Russian 
literature than a history and is valuable as supplementary reading for advanced students. 
Moissaye Olgin, A Guide to Russian Literature, 1820-1917, (New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1920). 
A useful outline containing brief biographical sketches of authors and excerpts from critics. 
Peter Kropotkin, Ideals and Realities in Russian Literature* (New York, 1916). Although out of date 
in sane respects, it is a readable and on the whole sound account of Russian literature. Prince Serge 
Volkonsky, Pictures of Russian ffistory and Russian Literature, (Lowell Lectures, Boston, 1897)* These 
lectures are still valuable expositions of literary backgrounds. 

(3) AStffOLOGIBS. Leo Wiener, Anthology of Russian Literature, {2 vols., flew York, Putnam, 1902). This 
is still the most complete and comprehensive anthology of Russian literature in English. Its chief 
drawbacks are: inclusion of second and third rate authors; injudicious selections from works of the 
great classics? inferior translations. N. Jarintzoff, Russian Poets and Poems* CQscford, 1917), The 
introductory essays on the poets are written with great verve and feeling, but are not always criti 
cal; the book contains some of the best translations of Russian poets. G.R, Noyes, Masterpieces of 
the Russian Drama, {Ifew York, Appleton, 1933). Well chosen and well translated selections from the 
Russian dramatists from Fonvisin to bfeyakovsky. Ivar Spector, The Golden Age of Russian Literature, 
Rev* ed., (The Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho, 1943 )* Contains sunmaries of plots of novels and 
plays. The introductory discussion of the various authors is of questionable validity and soundness 
and the translations are mediocre; useful as a reference guide for libraries. 

Other anthologies to be noted: G. Reavey and *&rk Slonim, Soviet Literature, {Loixion, Wishart & 
Co., 1933)* Contains list of translations of Soviet writers published in English. B. Deutsch and 
A. Yarmolinsky, Russian Poetry: An Anthology, (Isfew York, International Publishers, 1927)* 

(4) RUSSIAN CLASSICS Ig ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS* The importance of selecting the best available transla 
tions needs hardly to be emphasized. One cannot go wrong in choosing the following: For L. Tolstoy: 
Louise and Ay liner Maude. For Dostoevsky, Turgenev, a&d Chekhov: Constance Garnett and Isabel Hapgood. 
For Krylov: Sir Bernard Pares. For Pushkin and Lermontov: N. Jarintzoff. 



(5) VQRKS Ot I8DI7IMAL RUSSIAS AUTHORS. On L. Tolstoy: Aylmer Vfeude; G. R. Noyes; A. Nazaroff. 
On Dostoevsky: Ardre* Gide; J. Ifeier-Graefe; N. Berdyaev. On Pushkin: N* Jarintzoff; S. Cross ard S. 
Siiranons, editors, Centennial Sssays f&r Pushkin, ("Harvard University Press, 1937). On Gogol: Janko 
Lavrin P On Chekhov: N. Touraanova and J" Lavrin. On Gorki: A. Kaun. On Turgenev: A. Yarmoli&sky. 

{6} 88SSIAX LITERATURE 19 ITS fORSIGH RSLATIOMS, Russc-Snglish literary relations: E. Simmons, Snglish 
Literature and Culture in Russia, 1553-18VO, (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1935). Russo-French 
literary relations: D. S. von Hohrenschildt, Russia in the Intellectual Life of 13th Century Prance, 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1936). Russo-German literary relations: W* Setschkareff, 
Schellings Sinfluss in der russischen Literature der 20er and SQer Jahre des XJX. Jabrhundrets, 
(Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 19Q9). Russo-Spanish literary relations: G. Portnoff, La literature rusa en 
Sspajia, (New York, Institute de las Espanas en los Estados Unidos, 1932). 

(7) PERIODICALS 1$ StfGLISH DEALISG H PART VITH RUSSIAN LIfgRAft/RE. The Russian Review, The Slavonic 
and East European Review, The Aiaerlcan Review on the Soviet Union, The Slavonic Monthly, Slavia, 
PHLA, Books Abroad. 
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TOWARD A GUIDE TO COMPARATIVE LITERATURE (Cont d) 

By George B. Parks 
Queens College 

Information, fro* Arthur P. Coleman&gt; Colwbia University, 
^ ^ sppelsheimer, ffandbuch der Welt literatur, and 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica 

The best general work, says S*ofessor Colemn, sUll is the Historical View of the I"**** and 
Literature of the Slavic Nations &lt;N*r York, Putnam, 1850), by Talvj (Theresa yon Jacob Rob zns on) . 
In 1906 Josef Kar&ek published his Slavische Uteraturgeschichte in the Sammlung ^oschen (L^pzig, 
1906 2 vols. ). In Cskar s Walzel s massive Handbuch der Liter aturwissenschaft, two volumes are de 
voted to separate histories of Pblish, Russian, Serbo-Croatian, and Czech, as I shall specify below. 
A useful small book is B. J. Kerner, Slavic Europe, A Selected Bibliography in the Western European 
Languages (Harvard, 1916). 

Bibliographies of current Slavonic scholarship have appeared in The Year s Work in Foreign language 
Studies (Cambridge, 193O-, suspended by the war), and of the saoe scholarship in America in the MA 
Supplement , cornpiled by Mrs. Katherine Strelsky of Vassar. The Slavonic Review and Books Abroad have 
often jsublished articles on current literature in the Slavonic languages. 

BffSSZAB LlIKAtm. Surveys {in addition to those listed elsewhere in this feus-Letter) are Alexander 
Bruckner, Literary History of Russia (in German, 1905, 1921; English, tondon, 1906); Feter Kropotkin, 
Russian Literature (London, 1905 f 1916}? Janko Lavrin, Russian Literature (1927); P. Saknlin, Die 
russische literatur, in the Walzel Handbuch (vol. 16, 1929-31). 

There seems to be no general bibliography of translations from the Russian. A survey of recent 
critical literature was done by Dr. D. S. von Mohrenschildt of Dartmouth, as Books in English on 
Russian Literature, 1917-1942, in the autumn 1042 number of the Russian Review. FMLA lists a work 
edited by N. N. J&rtianov, Books Available in English by Russians aid on Russia Published in the 
United States (New York, 1326 Madison Avenue, 1942, 4th ed. }. 

UIBAH2AM LlfSBAfffBS. Professor A, P. Coleznan has published A Brief Survey of Ukrainian Literature 
(23 pp* Ukrainian University Society, New York, 1936)- In French, Michel Tyszkiewicz has published 
la Literature ukrainienne (157 pp., Berne, 1919)- PMLA records Sergius Yakobson and Francis J* Whit- 
field, Selected List of Books on the Ukraine Published in English, French, German, and Italian (Li 
brary of Ccegress, 1942). 

POLISB LIfgAt8B&* Roman Dybcski is the author of Periods of Polish Literary History { Oxford, 1923) 
and of tfodern Polish Literature (Oxford, 19B4). Alexander Bruckner is also the author of a 
Geschichte der fblnischen Literatur (Leipzig, 1922, 2nd ed., 328 pp. ); J- Kleiner, of Die polnische 
Literatur, in the Walzel Handbuch (vol. 16, 1929). 

GHCB LITSBAtffBB. Ccftant iHtzcw is the author of A History of Bohemian Literature (1899); ? Chudoba 
of A Short Survey of Czech Literature (New York, 1924); Jan Jakubec of a Geschichte der Cechischen 
Literatur {Leipzig, 1907, 1913, 454 pp. ); Arne Novak of Die tschechische Literatur in the Walzel 
Haadbuch {vol. 17, 1931)- 



M. S. Stanqjevic is the author of Early Yugoslav Literature (vol. I, 1100-1800: 
Hew York, 1962). G GesesBim wrote Die serbokroatische Literatur in the Walzel Handbuch {vol* 17, 
1930)* The American professors G. R. Koyes and LecEiard Bacon collaborated on a study with trans la- 
ticns of Tine Heroic Ballads of Serbia (Boston, 1913). 



LIffBAfUBi. In addition to the Britannica article by J. Badeff , reference may be irade to 
the cotapound study by J* L Seifert, Die Literatim der Oechos lowaken, Sudslaven und Bulgaren 
1922, 240 pp. ). 



QfBM MJiSf ii WPS A if lit BBAT BBSS* GRSSK LItBJBASOBB (Modern). The standard work in a western tongue 
seews to be D. C- Hesse ling, Geschiednis der nieuwgriekse letterkunde (1921; in French translation, 
1964, 182 pp. 

Bans Grellinan is the author of Die finnische Literatur (Breslau, 1902, 88 pp* )* 



HUgGARIAl? LITSRATURH. Friedrich Riedel"s History of Hungarian Literature was translated into English 
(London, 1906); Julius von Parkas, Die entwicklung der ungarischen Literatur (Berlin, 1934, 306 ppO, 
has not, I think, been translated. The Bibliographica Hungarica, published annually in Paris before the 
war, listed translations from the Hungarian. 

LITiBAHAM LITERATURE. Antanas Vaiciulaitis published an Outline History of Lithuanian Literature 
(Lithuanian Cultural institute, Chicago, 1942). 

RQMA8IAS LITERATURE, Petre V. Hanes is the author of Histoire de la litte*rature roumaine (Paris, 1934, 
272 pp. ); C, Loghin and S. Driraner of a Geschichte der rumanischen Literatur (Cernauti, 1934, 202 pp. ). 

MQD8R8 BSBSSV AMD YIDDISH LITERATURE. Israel Abrahaujs wrote a Short History of Jewish Literature 
(London, 1906); Jcseph Klausiter, a Geschichte der Neubebraischen Literatur (Berlin, 1921); Mejrer Waxman, 
A History of Jewish Literature (New York, 1930-1941, 4 vols. ). Lso Wiener wrote a History of Yiddish 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century (New York, 1899). 

LITERATURES OF THE SMALLER COUNTRIES IM SORfBEKi AffD VSSISRi EUROPE. 3&LGIAM LITERATURE. The late 
Paul Hamelius was the author of an Introduction a la Litterature Franchise et Flamande de Belglgue 
(Brussels, 1331); H Liebrecht a&d G. Rency, of a Histoire illustree de la Litterature Beige de Langue 
Franchise (Brussels, 1932, 1931). 

CELTIC LITSRAftfRS. Infamant, John J. Parry, University of Illinois 

There is no better comprehensive survey than the Britannica articles. See also the articles by H* 
Zimrser et al., in vol* I of Paul Hinneberg, Die Kultur der Gegerwart (Teubner, 1909). 

For bibliography, of Breton: G. V, Tevenar, "Bretonische Bibliographie" in Zeitschrift fur Celtische 
Philologie, XKII, 77-92 (1940); of Irish: Richard I* Best, Bibliography of Irish Rlllology and Printed 
Irish Literature (Dublin, 1912, new edition announced); of Welsh: William Rowlands, Can&rian Bibliogra 
phy [t6 1800] (Llanidloes, 1869); Cardiff Free Libraries, Catalogue of Printed Literature in the Welsh 
Departinent {Cardiff, 1898)* 

A current bibliography, Bibliotheca Celtica, is published by the National Library of Wales: the last 
volume published covers 19S9-1933; TheYears Vfcrk in Modern language Studies carries on to 1936* 

DBTCi LITERATURE. J. Prinsen is the author of a Handboek tot de Ifederlardsche letterkundige geschied- 
enis (The fegue, 1933, 5th ed. ). 

PORTUGUSSS LITERATURE Informant, George I* Dale, Cornell University 

Aubrey F* G, Bell is the author of Portuguese Literature (Qcford, 1982), and also of a Portuguese 
Bibliography (Qjcford, 1922). A seguel is the article by Melissa A. Cilley and A* F^ G. Bell, "Selec 
tive Bibliography of Portuguese Literature, 1922-1937," in Hispania (California), XXII, 381-89 (1969). 

For Brazilian literature, see the last chapter in E. H. Hespelt et al., Outline History of Spanish- 
Aaierican Literature (New York, 1941). 



LJf8AT8Rg Informant, fienning Larseny. University of Illinois 

Articles in good encyclopedias are the best introduction. Books to note are: Hi lira Borelius, Die 
ncrdische Literatur (in Walzel s Haidbuch, vol. 12, 1981-33). Theodore Jorgenson, History of Norwegian 
Literature {New York, 1933); H. G. Topso-Jensen, Scandinavian Literature from Brandes to OJT toy 
(Arerican-Scandinavian Foundation, New York, 1929); Frederika Blankner, ed., The History of Scandina 
vian Literatures (New York, 1938 K with useful bibliography. 

LITERATURE Of SfflfXSBLAfD. E. Jenny and V. Rossel, Geschichte der Sclweizerische Literatur {Berne, 
1910, 2 vols, ). 
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SOME DOUBTS ABOUT THE WORLD SURVEY 
By W* L. Werner 

Pennsylvania State College 

As Professor Thonas P. Dunn has reported in earlier issues of this lews-Letter, the war has in 
creased our interest in foreign literatures. "The Survey of World Literature has become standard in 
many colleges." This my be cause for rejoicing, but it also raises certain doubts that deserve our 
consideration. 

First, we should contemplate the difficulty of this task. look at our students, adolescent, half- 
educated, barely escaped from family ties and public school routine, usually unmarried. They are in 
experienced in most of the realities that underlie labels, laws, and creeds. They lack historical 
perspective and have not traveled abroad. 

These young innocents are to survey World Literature from Homer to Mann in a semester or two, while 
pursuing also other studies, games, and loves. Their "world" will probably be limited to Europe but 
it will include 2900 years and half a dozen diverse nations. They will "cover" the gods of Homer, the 
cede of chivalry, the court of Moliere s day, and Romanticism. Or if the teacher shuns such topics to 
which scholars have devoted many years and volumes, he must at least explain comparatively simple 
things the pre-1914 franc, the mir, the dot, the Riviera, Florence, the Holy Brotherhood. 

Purthennore, the student must view this panorama through the somewhat distorting spectacles of 
trans lation. (In one of the best-selling editions of War and Peace, the translator shifts the his 
toric route of Ifepoleon s retreating army by a few ill-chosen words. ) More than three -fourths of our 
standard translations have two drawbacks: they are old and they are British. The two standard edi- 
ticos of Don Quixote use a translation done in London, 1712- Homer cones almost always in the Lang 
translations wherein "knightly 11 Greeks accompanied by "squires" perform "courtly" deeds. In the only 
easily available edition of Geminal, a miner speaks of his "diggings" (his room), and Schweik, the . 
good Czech soldier, constantly utters surprising phrases like "Just fancy that new, . . it wants a bit 
of doing to shoot an archduke." Admitting the general excellence of such translations and their 
pleasantly archaic flavor, we must nevertheless note that students are impeded by their odd .spelling, 
punctuation, and phraseology. 

Further coBtplicatio&s arise when teachers try not only to present the literature but to arrange it 
cai a chronological scale with patterns of periods, types, influences, and reactions. Chronological 
presentation is suitable for history because most historians, consciously or unconsciously, subscribe 
to the philosophy of long-time progress. However repetitious history may be at times and whatever 
lapses may occur, the student gets a feeling of general advancement and a faith in the future. 

But literature offers no such picture. The Book of the Month or of the decade is not likely to be 
better than Homer. The caily pattern we have is a shcrt^time shuttle of action and reaction. The poor 
student {or teacher), after he has every masterpiece placed in its proper chronological pigeon-hole, 
is still without a pattern, a philosophy, a faith. Holding his chart of world literature, he rolls 
seasick in his little boat, washed by the waves of "convention and revolt," rocked by "the tides of 
taste*** 

The task, then, is a formidable one for immature students. Can such World Surveys attain their aims 
in spite of these difficulties? Their general purpose is to acquaint students with literary master 
pieces, and their iasnediate war-time aim is to shew young Americans the nature of foreign peoples. 

Do students become acquainted with masterpieces in a survey course? Galy in a very superficial way. 
The great books are usually the long bocks epics, plays, romances, novels, personal testaments. 
So the anthologizing teacher does Otne of two things: he uses either a short passage from a long work 
or else a cooplete short work by the same author. 

If he uses the short passage, all the structural greatness, the development of characters, the au- 
tfecr s philosophy of life are lost. Homer s demesne is reduced to a few lines of Hector s fare 
well to his wife and child, and Dante s cosmos is seen as a few snapshots of the damned. And hew 
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weak and unattractive these geins are when taken from their settings the nine lines in which Helen 
on the walls of Troy looks in vain fear her brothers, the eighteen lines that tell of I&olo and 
Francesca. 1 

Equally unsatisfactory is the device of printing in anthologies of world literature a complete 
short work by an author famous for his long works . Instead of the rrassive Rougon-Hacquart structures, 
the students invariably get "The Attack on the Mill." Skipping Goethe s Faust, they get The Erl 
King." And Tolstoi s two great novels are ignored in favor of a moralistic short story or essay, 
Such misrepresentations chill the students 1 enthusiasm. 

As to the second purpose, acquainting students with foreign lands and peoples, the .;orld Survey is 
again inadequate. In a hasty tour of any anthology students absorb best those items that are univer 
sal rather than localized in soire foreign place or past tire. Aesop s fables and Heine s love lyrics 
are clear and immediate without footnotes or teachers 1 comments. But from them the student will not 
learn about Asia Minor in 500 E.G. or about nineteenth century Germany. 

Squally unbroadenin^ is tlie system of teaching in which tie instructor brings everything hare to 
the student. In these courses Marco Polo is just another traveling salesnan, operansky is a ?ussian 
Hew Dealer, and Paris a "wolf 1 * in shepherd s clothing. Some such translation is perhaps necessary tc 
secure clarity quickly, but if instruction stops there, the student, will have missed the boat. 

Erarder Mat thews once spoke of the superiority of translated plays over adaptations of foreign 
plays. The former keep the spirit of a people or a period, while the latter flatten the world s 
variations to the level of Main Street. Similarly the students and the masterpieces must be brought 
together, but the students must go part of the way. 

Otherwise they will retain their adolescent provincialism. -Vhy, they will ask scornfully, should 
naLions wage a ten years 1 war for a kidnapped wcran? Wiy should Don Coiixote tilt at windmills? Why 
didn t Anna Xarenina and Erina Bovary get divorces? Their belief, based on the study of the sciences, 
that "old" ireans "out-of-date" and "inferior" will be retained and reinforced. They will rest con 
tent in their own house aid street forever, like the returned tourist whose chief roenarv of the 
Louvre is tired eyes aid feet. 

If in our race for culture, we must have Surveys of v/orld Literature, let us at least approach 
them with a few cautions. Don t try, like dictators, to swallcw tne world at one gulp. &gt;-Jake tte ap 
proach easy by nodern, Aiericaii, well-edited texts. Don t try to present a "K&gt;untain in terns of a few 
chipped off rocks. Take tine enough to lead the students into foreign countries and past centuries. 
All in all, I still believe that a student who has read carefully and discussed six or eight Blaster- 
pieces in the course of a year, will know more literature ari irore life than one who has gulped down 
a hundred pieces in an anthology garnished with influences, trends, and thumb-nail biographies. 

FRO! A RECENT WRITER 

In fhe Living Torch by George Russell (A.S. } will be found the following provocative statement; 
"If Europe is to have a new renaissance comparable with that which came fron the wedding of Chris 
tianity with the Greek and latin culture it wast, I think, COJB from a second wedding of Christian 
ity with the culture of the east.* That Hussell was a "prejudiced" witness can, of course, be 
Argued; he was for many years a Theosophist. But his opinion will in all probability be repeated by 
mny other writers in the coming years of post-war reconstruction. Teachers of world literature and 
scholars of comparative literature might profitably consider at this tte some of the issues in 
volved in Oriental-Occidental cultural relations. Their influence on public opinion is potentially 
great. Clear thinking will be necessary, if the discussion is to contribute to our understanding of 
a basic issue of our tine. 
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LITERARY COSMOPOLITANISM OR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 

By Louise d. Rosenblatt 
Brooklyn College 

The typical defense of the value of the study of foreign literatures at this time maintains that 
such study can contribute to the zeal needed in the prosecution of the war and to the international 
sympathy needed for the building of the peace. Valid as these content ions are, they are usually stated 
in much too general terms. Very seldom is there clear indication of the nature of the international 
understanding to be fostered, ca? of the condition tsxler which the study of foreign literatures can 
indeed contribute to such understanding* Bsrhaps the following remarks merely make explicit what is 
usually assumed, but it seems iinpcrtant to isake these considerations articulate* 

Unquestionably, literature offers an electrically live point of relationship with other cultures* The 
student who has intimately and intensely experienced the significant works of literatures other than 
his own will be less likely to fall into the sins of intellectual or political isolationism, or to as 
sume that his own culture is the ideal toward which other nations, for their cwn good, should be co 
erced* Discussions of instruction in world literature, however, usually place their einphasis on the 
nature and content of the works read rather than on the nature of the student s experience with their*. 
And even if he has indeed had vivid personal response to the great world masterpieces, turning in ad- 
miratlcaa from c&e to the other, the result suggested too often seess to be a superficial, though very 
amiable, literary cosmopolitanism, rather than a ccasstruetive, critical internationalism. 

In the present world ccoflict between contradictory systems of value, we are reminded that varied, 
and soastiues opposing, strains are present in the cultures of both our enemies and oar allies, just 
as in our society there are elezaents that confuse and sotnetiiaes frustrate oar democratic aims. A vague, 
sentinental international good will can be as self-defeating as a jingoistic nationalises. (Ctae is re 
minded of the well-intentioned folk who sought to promote international understanding by having high 
school students study Japanese flower arrangements. ) Should not the aim be to develop the kind of in 
ternational imderstarding that respects the validity of other cultural patterns azid does not seek 
stupidly to iinpcse our own, but at the same time recognises the necessity for discriminating, in our 
own aad other cultures, between those patterns that nourish the deiaocratic belief in the dignity ajd 
worth of the human being, aad those that threaten the democratic system of values and the actually 
helpfUl relations among natio&s? 

In analogous problem concerning ultimate attitudes arises in the undergraduate Teaching of anthro 
pology. Students, becoming acquainted with otber cultures extreme 2y different from, yet in their cwn 
terms as valid as, our own, often lose their cultural provincialism, but seeing that what is "good* in 
one culture may be "evil 1 * in another, ccaaclude that there can be no valid standards. Anthropologists 
have found it necessary to insist that the alternative to dogmatism need not be a sterile relativist. 
They suggest the question: What cultural arrangements seem roost favorable to the psychological security 
and the development of the ccastnactive capacities of the masters of the culture? This is a questicR 
based, of course, QQ the desiocratlc system of values, yet blind preference for our own particular pat 
terns is avoided. !Phus the sttdent is liberated imaginatively to evaluate his own and other cultures 
aix3 to envisage the possibility of even greater approKimtioa toward our democratic goals* 

Such a discriminating attitude of mind cart be fostered also in the study of our own and foreign lit 
eratures. This will not be aoconplisbed, bcwever, by snaking every literature ccorse a tiiecretical 
course *co democracy.* 1 Nor can the instructor afford sjerely to mate critical proootHJcements, with 
at^xients passive ly accepting his judgments. If we are seeking to affect habits of thougbt and feeli 
if &gt;*e claim pur share in the TOulding of world citizens, we oust create a situation in width the 
of the student is active, not passive. Above all, he should be -helped to enter sensuously, 
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into the literary work* Apy of our usual aesthetic and scholarly aims such as 
of the special attributions of otter cultures to the cannon heritage of literature, or 
into tlie crass-fertilizaUa&B, the parallelisms and divergencies, between literature sad lit- 
will be frustrated unless our students have such directly personal literary experience* But 
it is ygmMy essential that the student be led to reflect upon his experience., Through such reflec 
tion* be can be belped to develop an increasingly concrete and increasingly discriminating sense of 
tte dewxratic system of values as his ultimate critical criterion* 

Such a criterion iaplies the need to differentiate between those eleinents in a literary experience 
Hhich reinforce the seiee of loan s dignity ani worth, and those elements, no matter hew aesthetically 
appealing, which stress attitudes confusing or iniinical to that view of man, or which reflect an au- 
1&oritari*a spirit e are asking our youth to die for deiaocratic values. Should not any concern with 
literature, which embodies naa s ideas axxi feelings concerning himself and the things that at-e im 
perial in life, be permeated with a living sense of those values? Such critical insight seems essen 
tial for vise zeal in war and sound internationalism in peace. 

It jaay be ofeijected that this sakes too great demands on the literature course, that it is impossible 
to *oer ground 1 * or to giv^ sufficient information, if so much attention is to be given to the stu- 
dtet f s attitudes and critical development. If this is so, we need the courage to revise present prac 
tices and procedures wfoen they prevent the \ililiBsnt of our claims for the living value of literature. 

CO&gt;:FA*?A?ITE LITERATURE AT COLUMBIA 

By karjorie Hope fticolson 

Columbia University 

fte Departaest of English and Comparative Literature of Columbia University offered for the first 
tine, dteiag the academic year 1943-43* a course entitled "English Literature in its International Re 
lations." While tbe Departasaat has given work in Comparative Literature for maay years, the new course 
differs fSroai tfeoee previously offered, both in method and scope. It has been taught cooperatively by 
me tbaa ttfent? aosfoers of the faculty, including, in addition to meuibers of the Department qf ng- 
ISA* Iwterers frtm Hoe Departments of Arabic, Chinese, Classics, Hebrew, Philosophy, Romance Ian- 

aaefe Sectoring in the field of his specialty* Begiimii^ with a group of "background* 1 lectures, 
witii general Arabian, Hebraic, oriental and classical influezxies, the coqrse proceeds chrcaio- 
logically, toeaiii^ Fhglteh Uterature ftOT its beginni^s down to the present day* The work of the 
first tern after the general lectures deals with French and Italian influence in the Middle 
ffcalian, Firaadi^ and Spanish ijafluences in the Renaissance, including lectures on Renaissance 

the effect of the Refcoation upon English literature; the "new learning," and the influ 
ence cf such eocftiagntal thinkers as Galileo, Kepler, Descartes upcm seventeenth-century writers* 



ncdk of tlie eccod term begins with the Besteration, and treats the effect of French thinking 
aapd onltfln ^poG &lt;ira^a and graeral critical ideas; tbe influence of Voltaire, the "^yclopedists,* 
m$ Roosseaa, togetter wife tJie oriental influence in the ei$*teenth centtny. Lectures on the Rocantic 
ported eKjtesize the crcss-fertiUzatito occurriJig at this tijne between England and the continent, 
with specific lectures oa sudi topics as the rediscovery of Dante, and the n symbol of Greece" in the 
f&nfclc wwewsiit* Discussion; of the German-English irvfl&gt;Jence in the nineteenth century is followed by 
lectures CD Geraaz* and breach criticism, ogether with a series of lectures caa the literature of the 
iB&ta oaticm, locladiag socfe topics as Tbe llapolecjnic Wars and British Isolationism, rt "The Trans i- 
tioi firm Iristodracy," &gt;l flie Bcwrgeolsie in Bower, 1 * "Ectnantic History*" These are followed by lectures 
tlie Scaadiue^laa inilueiice, with particular attention to Ibsen; on the effect of the symbolists and 
*aecadesifcs* upon varicws writers, including Yeats, Eliot, Joyce* Discussion of the effect of the Rus- 
siJis newel in tbe nineteenth and twentieth centuries follows; and the series concludes with lectures, 
gl*BS tsy a Cfalaese, en the ^new vogi^ fer China,?* which has developed since the first World War, as 
refleeted particularly in Bertrand Russell, Lin Yutang, and Pearl Btdc. 

ccor^ is designed as a basis for students who intend to take advanced work in Ccnparative Liter- 
, but is cpea to all graduate students interested in asy literature, who read readfily one or more 
foreign languages. It has proved one of the most interesting and valuable courses ever offered by the 
and students and faculty alike have profited by the experiirant. The advantages of such a 
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coarse are many, one of the most important being its "cooperative* nature. A large university is for 
tunate in being able to call upon specialists in various departments who speak with authority, yet 
whose lectures are ordinarily heard only by small groups of students in their own departments. In -the 
seccoi place, a course of this scope tends to counteract one of the most obvious dangers of graduate 
courses in general, the tendency to deal minutely with limited fields, so that the stiJdent, no natter 
how well trained in a "period" often fails to gain any synthetic view of literature as a whole- Stu 
dents have expressed great enthusiasm for the broad scope of the course, finding a "survey" of English 
literature much more valuable at this stage of their training than during the earlier urdergraduate 
years. 

Naturally, any such attempt at a complete survey of all English literature in its international re 
lationships involves difficulties, as well as advantages. There is no time in such a course for airy 
persiflage. 1 It would be easy to allow such a course to be superficial. Realizing this danger, the lec 
turers most try to make each lecture a model of compression; he Mist and does presuppose that 

his hearers already have a general knowledge of the English masterpieces . While no lecturer whether 
his assignment in the course is csie lecture or eight can possibly cover all the zoaterial he wcaild 
like to cover, the full and valuable syllabus, prepared on each topic, with its irsany suggestions for 
primary and secondary reading, offers the serious student an opportunity to go more fully into each 
period than can the lecturer and indeed gives the student the most valuable kind of "outside read 
ing," not only for the year, but for many years afterwards. 

In establishing the course at this time, the Department of English and Comparative Literature had in 
mind particularly the fact that, after the war, the tendency in the teaching of literature will un 
doubtedly be more and mere toward emphasis on the comparative and international aspects* bfeny of the 
present courses in "world literature" suffer because the teacher has had no such training as this 
course offers, and, indeed, does not know the best translations of classics in other languages, and 
the best secondary material. The Department hopes to usake the present syllabus still more cociplete and 
valuable, in carder that future teachers may not only be able to prepare themselves better by private 
stody, but may fird in the list of "recoDsaended" translations and secondary materials a basic list for 
the selection of books for small libraries, which need to develop their collections in the directim 
of "comparative" and "international" literatures. 

Finally, the course has proved of particular value in these troubled times. In no way designed or in 
tended as "propaganda" and certainly not for a motrent taught from such a point of view it necer 
nevertheless exemplified in one of the most cogent of all possible ways, the truly " international* 
nature of great literature. It shows that ideas have not and cannot be confined within geographical 
boundaries of any nation; that literary forms and patterns have transcended and rmast transcend arti 
ficial barriers* No walls that have ever been erected not even the barbed wire of concentration 

camps will ultimately be able to "purify" any literature of all strains other than those of cffie 

nation cr cne race. The true "internationalism* (which in politics, economics, and society, seems to 
many people a "new idea") has always been the essence of literature, of science, or trhe arts* One of 
the students in the ColunMa course put the matter succinctly, when she wrote; "I do not see hew any- 
one coold follow this course, 00012 to realize what m&es great literature, ! and still remain an 
isolationist, " 

A 160? COflCEFT 0? CG TARATIVE LITERATURE 

By James i. Tab in 
Fordham University 

Certainly the aiins of a comparative study of cultures include glimpses both of the horizon and the 
zenith, a concern for the expansiveness both of time aid space. This dual stress appealed to the 
eighteenth century, and led its writers to walk comfortably in many languages, and to dabble less ex 
pertly in theftersian ani Chinese. Even Addison s Mr* Spectator deisaaded more respect because ha had 
saeasured the pyramids. 

A century before Addisoa s Egypt and his Mirzah, Samuel Daniel had set down several views en the 
boundlessness of learning in which we ray still believe: he pleaded that the "sun of discretion* BJ 
enlighten iren to seek a low/ledge of all nations and all eras, that every civilization distant in 
or place, could teach later generations, that a lack of this knowledge foreshortened the mind. 
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for arrogant parochialism, that in the international concept of culture there can be no 
nT2S ^ unkno.ns His counts on the intellectual isolationists is better read in 
^fS of the 1607 Defence of **** -B is not books, but only that great book of the 
thHll^-preading grace of heaven that makes men truly Judicial. Nor can !t be but a 
touch of arrogant ignorance to hold this or that nation barbarous, these or those times gross, consid 
ering hew this manifold creature man, wheresoever he stand in the world, hath always some disposition 
of Wth, entertains the order of society, affects that which is most in use, and is eminent in sone 
ooe thing or other that fits his humour and the tires. The Grecians held all other nations barbarous 
but themselves; yet Ffrrrhus, when he saw the well-ordez*d inarching of the Romans, which made them see 
their presumptuous error, could say it was no barbarous manner of proceeding. The Goths, Vandals, and 
Lombards whose coming down lite an inundation overwhelmed, as they say, all the glory of learning in 
Europe, have yet left us still their laws and customs.... Will not experience confute us, if we 
should say the state of China, which never heard of Anapaestics, Trochees, and Tribrachs, were gross, 
barbarous, and uncivil? And is it not a most apparent ignorance, both of the succession of learning 
in Europe and the gei*ral course of things, to say that all lay pitifully deformed in those lack- 
learning times from the declining of the Roman Empire till the light of the latin tongue was revived 
by Beuchlin, Erasmus, and More ?.*.* it is but the clouds gathered about our cwn judgement that makes 
us think an other ages wrapped up in mists, and the great distance betwixt us that causes us to 
inagine men so far off to be so little in respect of ourselves. We must not look upon the immense 
course of times past as men overlook spacious and wide countries from off high mountains, and are 
never the rear to judge of the true nature of the soil or the particular site and face of those ter 
ritories they see* Nor must we think, viewing the superficial figure of a region in a map, that we 
know straight the fashion and place as it ,is* O reading an history (which is but a map of men, and 
doth no otherwise acquaint us with the true substance of circumstances than a superficial card doth 
the seaman with a coast i^ver seen, which always proves other to the eye than the imagination fore 
cast it), that presently we knew all the world, and can distinctly judge of times, men, and manners, 
just as they were ; when the best measure of man is to be taken by his own foot bearing ever the near 
est properties to himself, and is never so far different and unequal in his powers, that he hath all 
in perfection at 002 time, and nothing at another. The distribution of gifts are universal, and all 
seasons have them in some sort... tt 

TGT^J A GUIDE TO COMPARATIVE LITERATURE (Cont d) 

By George B. Parks 
Queens College 

Studies of the interrelations of literatures in various languages are, of course, very numerous* Stu 
dents of S&giish literature are indebted for guidance to the sections of the new Cambridge Bibliography 
of English Literature which deal with "Literary Relations with the Continent," noting both transla 
tions froBi other languages into English and vice versa. 



of the MA which testify to the interest here in inter-literature relations give occasion for 
the following notes* (I do not list here the Latin-American group, which has already been heard from.) 



Informant, Arno Schirokauer, Yale University 
Mr* Balph P. Rosenberg of Hunter College is preparing a bibliography of this subject, which new runs 
to stJKa 1O.OOO itens, The group contemplates an annual bibliography to be distributed at the annual 
meeting. 



AiD Aft&ICAX-QB&XAf 

fhe amual bibliography, fomerly appearing in the Journal of English and Germanic Philology, is 
new iwblisfaed in the Ainerican-Serinan Review; it is compiled by A. . Zucker. Professor Zucker also an 
nounces in Work in Progress a bibliography of Germanica-Americana. 



AiD ttAMO-AWBICAf Informant, Donald /. Bond, University of Chicago 

Introductory works reccrajended are: Paul Van Tieghem, La Literature Compared (Paris, 1931); 
Joseph Stexte, Jeaja-Jacgues Bousseau et les Qrigines du Cosmpolitisire Litt^raire (Paris, 1895, also 
in English); References in Donald P. Bond, "American Scholarship in the field of eighteenth-century 
taglo-ifcencfa studies, 11 Romanic Review 29, 141-50 (1938). 
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The stardard bibliography Is L. P. Betz, La Literature Compare: Essai Bibliographique (2nd edi 
tion revised by ?* Baldensperger, Strasbourg, 1904). Surveys of current scholarship regularly ap 
peared in the Revue de Literature Compare to 1940* Since 1938 an annual bibliography of Anglo-Prench 
and Franco-American studies, compiled by Donald F. Eond and collaborators, has been published in the 
April number of the Rceianic Beview. 

SPAJflSE-GERXAti* (There is no KLA group devoted to this subject. ) Note should be made of Herbert 0* 
larfce, A Tentative Bibliography of Spanish-German Literary and Cultural Relations {Minneapolis, 1936, n 
mimeographed). 

_0fcher "relation" groups in the MLA are devoted to literature in its context. The bibliographers of 
these groups have been kind enough to supply matter for the following notes. 

LITERATtiRS AD ZEE ARTS 0? S&SIG8 Informant, Ernest C. Eassold, University of Louisville 

The standard bibliography is A. W. Hairanond, Bibliography of Aesthetics (1931). Current bibliogra 
phies have been compiled by another KLA group {Poetic Form and General Aesthetics) for 1940-41, and by 
this group for 1941-42 (mimeographed). 

A list of introductory works on the subject would include; George Boas, ed., Coubet and the Natural 
istic Movement (Johns Hopkins, 1986), a symposium; the same, ed*, Romanticism in America {ibid., 1940), 
a symposium; Margarete Bieber, The History of the Greek and Homan Theater (Cfcford 1939); Dagobert 
Frey, Gotik und Renaissance, Grundlagen der modernen Weltanschauung (Stuttgart, 1929, cut of print); 
Georges Lemaitre, From Cubism to Surrealism in French Literature (Harvard, 1941); Roger S. and Laura H. 
Loomis, Arthurian Legends in Medieval Art (MLA, 1938); W. A; Nitze, Arthurian Romance and Modern Poetry 
and Music (Chicago, 1940); Herbert Read, ed., Surrealism (1SSS), a symposium; John Rewald, Cezanne et 
Zola (Paris, 1936). 

LITERATURE A$D SCISXCS Informant, E* ff. Waggoner, University of Kansas City 

The bibliographies compiled annually by a committee of the group, and distributed in mimeographed 
form, have now covered the period from 1S25 to date, and are announced as ready for collective pui&gt;lica~ 
tion. The items are classified as general (meaning studies of the influence of science in a specific 
period or area of thought), as relating to individual writers affected by science (from Augustine to 
Robinson Jeffers), and as "background" (meaning studies in the history of science and philosophy); 

LITERATURE A$2 SQCISTT Informant, J. T. Geissendoerfer, University of Illinois 

The group has issued mimeographed bibliographies to cover writings on English, French, and German 
literature which have been published generally between 1930 and 1941. The subjects range from Chaucer 
and the Common Ffeople, and similar studies of social ideas or influences in individual writers, to 
studies of The Sociology of Literary Taste or The Death of Bourgeois Morality. 

ADDITIOSS Am CORRECT ion. Arthurian Literature; Professor Parry adds to his second list of studies, 
Arthur C. L. Brown, The Origin of the Grail Legend (Harvard, 1943). East European Literatures: 
Mrs. A. P, Coleman kindly suggests the following additions; Dmitri Shishmanov, A Survey of Bulgarian 
Literature (translated by Clarence A. pfenning, 1932); B. F. Gcdenhielm, Handbook of the History of 
Finnish Literature (London, 1896); A. P. Coleman, "Survey of Lithuanian Literature," in Books Abroad 
(VIII, 391-^93, 1934); Eleanor E. ledbetter, Polish Literature in English Translation (Jfev York, 1932); 
A. P/ Coleman, Adam Mickiewiez in English (Scheaectady, 1940); the same, "Krasinski in English, in 
Bulletin of Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in Africa (I, 329-30); Tadeusz Sawicki, Bibliogra^ 
phical Year Book {I, London, 19428, a serial listing works in Polish and relating to Poland sisce the 
war, obtainable from the Polish Information Center (745 Fifth Avenue, Ifew York). 

OK TIE FUTU3E OF TtlE NSKS-LfiTTES 

With this number the Comparative Literature news-Letter concludes publication for the academic year 
1942-43. The next nuaber will appear in October. Despite wartime uncertainties, this modest bulletin 
has won friends in over two hundred colleges. With the continuing support of these friends, the College 
Section of the N.C.T.E. hopes to extend its services to all teachers interested in the international 
relations of literature. As the Ccmnittee plans for the future, it would appreciate receiving corns- 
nications from readers on hew to mate this bulletin more effective - A.E.C. 
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THE SPOKEN WORD 

By nenry P. %ZZs 
Chairman, Committee on Poets 1 Recordings, $.0.1.3. 

Educators throughout the world, in both military and civilian life, recognize the rapidly increasing 
importance of the speaking knowledge of foreign languages* Whether for literary enjoyment, peaceful 
ccraerce or successful warfare, it is of the utmost value to know the sounds of words, to fear them 
and be able to use them accurately and with colloquial fluency. Yet at the present momentj as doubtless 
for sous years to cone, able language teachers are too few for our needs and the pressure under which 
they work has becorae great. Thousands of men and women who desire to acquire a mastery of spoken lan 
guages lack many of the best facilities to do so. Precisely at this juncture we can avail outselves of 
the large accumulations of phonographic records made in recent years to give vocal illustration of 
coc^arative literature and intimate speech training* Neither the wealth of these resources nor the 
means for turning them to best account are, however, as generally known as might be desired. 



records specifically designed, to aid in the study of language exist in at least thirty 
tongues. The languages include Spanish, Portuguese, French, German, Dutch, Afrikaans, Italian, Swedish 
Norwegian, Finnish, Russian, Polish, Czech, Irish, Chinese, Japanese, Persian, Hindustani, Bengali, 
Syriac, Hebrew, Arabic, Halay, Hausa and Efrik. The number of records naturally varies more or less in 
accordance with the importance of the language to the American student. French records are to be had 
by the score, while some of the minor Eastern languages are represented through only a few discs. For 
over a dozen of the principal tongues the Linguaphone Institute, located at Rockefeller Center, New 
York, provides a specially designed textbook to accompany a carefully arranged series of phonograph 
lessons. In addition to these discs produced by the Linguaphone Institute, useful language records, 
which can as a rule be procured through the Institute, have been made by universities and other cul 
tural organizations. Selections from most of the chief authors of Europe and the United States are now 
at band, The Harvard speech studio, directed by Professor P. C. Packard, Jr., has produced a number of 
stach records. Especially stimulating are those made in Latin and Italian for the National Council of 
Teachers of English by Professor Harry Morgan Ayres and available through the technical advisor for 
the Cotancil, Hr. W. C. Garwick, Rye, tew York. For a fuller survey of the field than can be given here 
the reader may consult an article, "Literature and the Phonograph," in The Quarterly Journal of Speech 
February, 1943. It my be added that the phonograph may itself be most profitably supplemented by tural 
ing to the foreign language programs on the radio. Even language courses over the radio have already 
been atteiapted. 

Although most of the phonograph production was, of course, achieved before the present war, it now 
takes on new values both for the war years and for the years of reconstruction lying before us. The 
aesthetic value of the recordings is no greater than ever, but is considerably more apparent, Moreover 
to assist laen and women abroad either with the armed forces or in civilian capacities participating in 
the social aad educational readjustment which the world experiences at an accelerated pace, such aids 
*Bt not be overlooked. The records of Spanish, Portuguese aid certain Par Eastern language* have at 
present outstanding significance, Zhey provide a practical and pleasurable means of language study 
with the nixaticD which the spoken word enjoys and the written word so palpably lacks. 



** dejaocratic ***** can te Elemented or retarded according to the gift of tongues 
citizens of Allied countries do or do not possess. After the elementary works of reconstruc- 

T f? ^ n tll * f * Sha11 refcum With rwewed "thosiaam ^ * hundreds of recordings of 
^ Cl T *? f W2d Ut6ratore that ** ** ours to enjoy. In a single hour, for 

*%*** **!??*** frm a d055n tongues * ^ the byways * **** f wfc 

^ m f! L Carrled their P"***** &*** to the arctic, the desert, 
f ^ traversed in the interest of a renewed interracial comity of speech ^ 
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WHAT THE COLLS&ES VILL DO TF;IS SU.X^ 
By Thomas P. Dunr* 

Drake University 

Poor significant facts are apparent from the information that can be uncovered at this date in regard 
to the summer offerings of the various colleges* The first, and most apparent, is the fact that colleges 
and universities are faced with so many uncertainties that they are caking plans only at the last minute 
for suiraner school. Even in the middle of May, announcements have been made in relatively few colleges 
for surraner offerings. Seme schools like Yale and Princeton will offer no graduate work in literature. 
The second, and even less fortunate item, is the paucity of literature courses ether than the most 
traditional and well-established c^es* The third is the offering in a few centers of Oriental and Slavic 
language courses. The fourth, unrelated to our field, is a number of institutes and lectureships in the 
social sciences, dealing with international and intercultural problems* 

In comparative literature the University of Tennessee will offer Modern Continental and British Drama 
and Greek Literature in Relation to English. Wisconsin lists courses in the Latin-American novel and 
civilizations in the Spanish Department; in the Department of Comparative Literature are listed courses 
in The Spirit of Democracy in World Literature, Legendary Literature of Europe and Asia, Oriental Lit 
erature, and the Background of the Present Conflict as Revealed in Contemporary Literature. Stanford 
has courses in Medieval Literature and the Contemporary Novel, Drake s Modern Novel course will give 
mere than usual emphasis to Russian and French fiction, and the same school will offer in the P*omance 
languages a course in South American Life and Literature* 

Among courses in translation are Stanford s Russian Realism and South Ainerican Literature. The State 
University of Washington will offer others in Spanish and Scandinavian Literatures. The Romance lan 
guages departments of the latter school, too, will give seminars of Materials for Forum Discussion cm 
both South America and France. 

Of particular interest is Cornells Intensive Study of Coateiapcrary Russian Civilizations The pro*- 
gram, which is under the direction of Professor Ernest J. Scronons, offers both semester courses and 
weekly workshop seminars. Oi the staff will be such eminent scholars as Sir Bernard Pares, formerly 
Director of the School of Slavonic and East European Studies at the University of Lcodca. Besides work 
in such fields as History and Sociology, courses will be offered in Literature, Music, and Drama. 

Non-literary courses of interest to comparatists and to those teachers who wish to enlarge their 
horizons en current topics are the Russian History courses at Harvard, the University of Washington, 
and Drake. Washington will also offer courses in the Civilization of East Asia, the Brobleros of the 
Racifie, Modern Chinese History, American Foreign Policy in the Par East, and sources of the Modern 
Cultural Crisis. Similarly, the University of Wisconsin will offer a Forum on Inter-Araeriean Relations, 
June 24-25; a Symposium m the Bases of World feace, July 5-23; and a Public Lecture course, June 21- 
July 30, on The World We Live In and The Shape of lyings to Cere. These institutes bear a similarity 
to the intercession series of ten lectures aid discuss ions, June 7-19, on Embattled Asia: A FtocrasB 
in Conflict at the University of Cincinnati, and Drake University s Colloquium on the Place of the So 
cial Sciences in Fbst-War Reconstruction. A relevant course, too, in the German Department of Stanford 
is entitled The Philosophic Bases of Freedom. 

Although the language and literature departments seem to be suffering a decline in staff and ftonds 
because of the crisis, it is encouraging that the social sciences are laying a foundation of thought 
upon cultural world problems. With wise management on the part of the teachers of literature, this 
intercultural awakening may yield fruit in the increased study of language and literature when peace 
coraes* What is certainly true is that we now have the opportunity and the urgency to reevaisine cur 
programs and our techniques. I ftilly lock for a number of new approaches to be introduced into lan 
guage and literature teaching this Fall and even more later, as a result of the impact of the war 
changes. I earnestly request readers to send me reports of any such plans fron their cwn schools* 
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INTELLECTUAL CLIMATE FOR A WORLD ORDER 

By Ernest Marttn Bopklns 

President of Dartmouth College 

A period of expanding horizons, brief in time but tremendous in historical content , is rushing 
to its close. Among the centuries, the turbid, technological twentieth has wrought more changes in 
the conditions of human living in two hectic generations than any thousand years of the world s 
previous history. The sciences of consmmication have thrust the disappearing horizons outward at a 
dizzy pace, faster than the human spirit could accommodate itself to, faster than human wisdom 
could control for humanity s profit. Now the violent iir^ulses of war are completing tte expassifltt 
at accelerating speed. The last gap is being closed between the horizons to the East and to the 
West, and soon these two extremes, long so widely separated, shall veritably meet. 

Feace will come, soon or late, and with it the conviction among thinking people the world around 
that "technology is not enough." The sciences of war will rapidly convert to the sciences of peace. 
But more than in the sciences of peace, in what is represented by that niuch older idea, the "^g, 
of peace," there will come the greatest opportunity and challenge in the history of the husen in 
tellect. The dissemination of the influerce of the liberal arts, the cultivation of the liber hotao 
by the fertile influences of the humanities these must play a crucial and lOTjediate role in the 
post-war world. A prophetic straw in the wind may be seen in the frequent recurrence of the plirase 
"the liberal arts * in the letters from young soldiers at the battlefronts conmenting OB the i^&gt;or- 
tance of their respective colleges to the post-war world which they hope their fighting will mate 
possible. If the liberal arts idea has potency against the background of con&at, if it makes sense 
to men at battle stations, how great aust be its validity and force in building a world order out 
of war-created chaos* 

A truly glc&al intellectual climate of humanistic determination is a first requisite to a world 
order which makes sense and which win endure. Without it, men dashing around the sphere in their 
super-planes will be lite insects buzzing in fatal madness about a light-bulb, but more destructive. 
In such a global intellectual climate, none of the several disciplines of the humanities can be 
more at home than comparative literature, which confers an obligation at the same time that it of 
fers an opportunity for leadership in the establishment of this new world environment of wisdom* As 
old as Francis Bacon, comparative literature is as immediate as this morning s world-wide broad 
cast &gt; closely attuned to the onrushing morent as the vast trajectories of plas at this instant 
traversing the world s oceans and heedlessly crossing its boundaries. Comparative literature is as 
youag as any discipline just arriving at the threshold of its major opporttmity, ard it is as oppcr 
as the latest conference of the Ufeiited Nations, or the next one. 



Pfcrhaps it is true, as is sometimes suggested, that comparative literature, historically speak 
ing, arrived at its universal outlook in spite of itself- If indeed the motivation of the early 
prophets of cosparative criticism were aspirations toward developing their national literatures, 
the inexorable trend of the discipline toward synthesis and cosmopolitanism just goes to prow the 
uncoEJprciaising universality of wisdom* The objective of those seeking a world outlook in the intel 
lectual sphere, on the other hand, is not an assembly-line production of world litet-ature on stand 
ardized models, any more than one would want to create a world of toiaarrow, even if due could, so 
standardized that it would be footless to travel to the other side of the world, as it will be so 
easy to do, only to find the imge of one s next-door neighbor. In the "reciprocal illumination* 
which has been a central idea of comparative criticism siiice Scherer, the contrasts are as 
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as the parallels, and often more so. The great ideas will spread about the world with 
, but thSe need be no diminution in the flavor imparted by regitml inftoea^ any 
ttere can be diminution in the infinite variety of individual delations of the good, 
the true, aid the beautiful. 

Will the comparative study of world literature, a vicarious experience, be necessary to achieve 
global outloTaL understanding in an age of magical conrnmicato when direct contacts will be 
so easy art so gei*ral ? A silly question. The unaccusto^d traveler finds that, apart from minor, 
oLnt ar* rather flavorful differences in dress, in food, and in environment, art of course the 
ianguage difference, the "foreign" citizen is surprisingly like himself But joiversal conscious- 
tt ofreadily apparent similarities of peoples, over^ering superficial differences as they do, 
Ts Lt going to taiHogether a world order any more effectively than global use of familiar 
braS; Slth^te. Sy understanding of the deeper currents of national thought and feeling 
will bring the Jorld together. The vehicle of these currents is the national literature a vehicle 
actively!*! consciously employed by the greying ranks of the educated, but perrneating^thrc^gh 
processes resembling auosfe the lives even of the uneducated. And it is only when he is at home in 
The national literatures of the world that the mn of the future will truly be a citizen of the 

ISiterial Note: President Hopkins essay is the introduction to a series, to be contributed by 

administrators and scholars to the *-J**r which will consider the usefulness of con. 



parative studies in post-war educational reconstruction.] 

COMPARATIVE LITERATURE IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 

By Edna Says 
Pine *fenor Junior College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 

Comparative Literature, the vast studty which developed in the nineteenth century when scholars 
-Sdbjfecte! wcrld literatureTto scientific inquiry /has played an important role in the curricula of 
African institutions of higher learning. While it has claimed attention and invited experimentation 
in small colleges and in state universities, its early and phenomenal development took place, for 
the nost part, in the large privately endowed universities, This paper will review briefly some 
facts regarding the development of the study in a few outstanding universities where it was given 
early or notable encouragement. 

The early isiportant contributions of Ticknor, Longfellow, and Lowell at Harvard, and others else 
where, who nearly a century ago were "comparers" of literature in a vital, if non-technical, sense, 
are of course not to be overlooked. But the first course offered in the subject at an American 
university, so far as I have been able to ascertain, was given by the Reverend Qiarles Chauncy 
aackford at Cornell in the year 1871- There from 1871 to 1886, as Professor of Rhetoric and ^Lit 
erature, be gave annually a course called general or conparative literatwte, the nature of which he 
eloquently described in an address before the University Convocation of the State of New York dur 
ing the axztum of 1876. In his conception of literature as an organic whole, he was in perfect ac 
cord with the leading principle of European criticism and with the basic theory held by scholars 
interested in comparative literature from its earliest appearance in Italy and Prajice. When in 
1886 Professor Shackford retired, interest in comparative literature waned at Cornell, and it was 
not, rntil the turn of the century that it was revived. 

Although this pioneer work at Cornell was interrupted in 1886, the study of comparative litera 
ture continued an unbroken develojxrsent elsewhere. In the same year, at the University of Michigan, 
a yocffig Imtructor in Latin, Charles Mills Galley, became an assistant professor of English* 
For two years, 1887 to 1889, he conducted a seminar in literary criticism in which he traced the 
laws of literary genres through various literatures. In the fall of 1889, Professor Gay ley was 
called to head the Department of English at the University of California where, during thirty-four 
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years of productive scholarship, ha made valuable contributions to the study. Convinced that the 
principles of literary criticism should be sought w iir a theory which both impels and is corrected 
by scientific inquiry," he developed courses and wrote books dealing with the history and nature 
of literary types and movements and with the history and theory of literary criticism. But no 
separate Department of Comparative Literature was established at California until 1912* Organized 
late, it was destined to be short-lived. Lite many another similar department, it could not with 
stand the exigencies of the first World War and in 1916 lost its identity in the Department of 
English. With the revival of the humanities ixt the 1920 s, however, the old interest in the com 
parative study of literature reasserted itself in a new department called General Literature, But 
the courses shewed a new influence, linguistic in nature. Perhaps it is in courses such as one 
called "Master Spirits of Literature" that the humanistic tradition established by Professor 
Gay ley in his famous course in "Great Books" is at present best preserved. 

In 1890 Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson in the January issue of the Century Magazine sharply 
criticized the study of literature in American universities. In the "immense range of elective 
studies at Harvard University, n he pointed out, "there are fifteen distinct courses in Greek, 
fourteen in latin, and twenty each in English, French, and German, but not a single course among 
them pertains to a world-literature, or even recognizes that these various branches have any coov- 
mon trunk." It was hardly a coincidence that for the following academic year, 1890-1891, President 
Eliot established at Harvard the first titular chair of comparative literature in this country and 
invited Professor Arthur Richmond Marsh to occupy it- Professor Marsh gave his ideas of the scope 
and function of the subject in his presidential address before the Modern Language Association in 
1896- And he stated its purpose: "To examine, then, the phenomena of literature as a whole, to 
compare them, to group them, to classify them, to enquire into the causes of them, to determine 
the results of them - this is the task of comparative literature." 

One year after the chair of comparative literature was established at Harvard, in 1891, the 
president and trustees of Columbia University decided "to establish a professorship of 
lettres, *iuch like the famous chair at Harvard, which was successively held by Ticknor, 
Lowell," and appointed Professor George Edward Woodberry to the post. Fear a number Of years Profes 
sor Woodberry taught general European literature from the philosophical and aesthetic point of 
view. When in 1899 a distinct Departnent of Comparative Literature was organized, he designed two 
general types of courses: one cultural; the other scholarly, leading to research. It was not long 
before the department attracted attention in the academic world. And then in 1903 Professors Wood- 
berry, Fletcher, and Spingarn launched a Journal of Comparative literature to provide scholars an 
opportunity fot* a free exchange of ideas. At the end of a year the Journal suspended publication 
and Professor Woodberry retired from academic life. In 1910 the department was merged with the De 
partment of English* 

At Yale, Professor Albert S. Cook, one of the ablest philologists in America, was an influential 
figure, He deprecated the idea, widely held in this country, that "philology 1 * and "linguistics" 
were identical, and he endeavored in his famous course, "Theories of Poetry," to create a more 
liberal concept. While this course was not described as comparative, it was clearly in that tradi 
tion* The term "comparative literature" was first used as the heading for a course at Yale in 1900, 
in one planned to trace the "Rise and development of the drama as a literary and histrionic art 
among the various nations * H For a decade thereafter the phrase appeared only at irregular inter 
vals in the program of studies. Since 5.912, such courses as "Dante in English" and "Literary 
Types" have been grouped under the heading of General Courses. While no strong department- of cooi- 
parative literature developed at Yale, studies in American literature have since been carried on 
in a broad comparative frame* 

At Johns Hopkins the influence of Germanic scholarship was uiuch uiore firmly entrenched than at 
Yale, so far as the Department of English was concerned, and remained dominant until the retire 
ment of Dr. J. W 4 Bright, in 1924* However, another spirit had been stirring there for sane tine, 
the effect of the seminars given by Professor Arthur Lovejoy in the Department of Philosopi^P, 
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wtuch were attended by students in English and foreign languages as well as students of philoso- 
pliy. Professor Love joy was establishing the method of the "history of ideas," which, while not 
technically "comparative literature," inevitably developed a comparative method, since, as Profes 
sor Love joy s various published expositions of the method always implied, ideas refuse to be 
bounded by barriers of language or nationality. The influence of Professor LoVejoy was augmented 
by that of Professor Gilbert Chinard, who becarne a member of the Department of Romance languages 
in 1919, aid whose own published work in the following period indicates his interest in compara 
tive literature. Under their joint influence was established the "History of Ideas Club," which be 
cause a most influential organization, bringing together graduate and post-graduate students and 
meu&ers of the faculty of Johns Hopkins and of Goucher College. The influence of the club in 
breaking down artificial barriers built up by departmentalization stimulated the "comparative" ap 
proach, as also the method of the "history of ideas." The later appointment of Professor Edwin 
Greenlaw as head of the Department of English marked the end of the old tradition of Germanic 
scholarship in that department, and the beginning of a very different approach, in which both com 
parative literature and the method of the history of ideas played important parts* A comparative 
literature seminar conducted by Professor Chinard in 1926-27 was described in this fashion: The 
study of Comparative Literature to be undertaken in this Seminary will not be a matter of sources 
and imitation alcoe, and most of all will not be a comparison of literary types. It involves in 
ternational psychology and influence in a much deeper sense. It is not conducted as an independent 
subject that can be taught, but as a discipline and a matter of systematic investigation. An ef 
fort will be made to ascertain from a thorough study of periodicals, newspapers, books of travel, 
and manuscripts of the Library of Congress, the main currents of though between America, Prance 
and England during the last two centuries*" Both the concept of the subject as a "discipline" and 
the material used for investigation served to broaden the generally accepted notion of the study* 

From an early date at the University of Chicago an, effort was made to overcome the barriers of 
language and to study literature as an organic whole, In 1892 Professor R* G, Moulton used Eng 
lish translations in his course "Ancient Tragedy for English Readers," In 1895 he surveyed the 
"Field of World Literature as it agpears from the ^ point of view of the English student" and lib 
erally admitted students from other departments. This emphasis upon subject matter rather than 
upon method has marked the study of world literature at Chicago. In 1897 a Department of Litera 
ture {in English) was established to give courses in oriental, classical, and modern masterpieces* 
In 1908, this department became the Department of General Literature, which retained the basic 
idea of tbe unity of literature but drew sharp distinctions between comparative and general lit 
erature. E^ 1SB7 a Department of Comparative Literature under the chairmanship of Professor Tom 
I^eete Cross offered two courses: *A Survey of the Literature of the Ancient World" and "A Survey 
af the Literature of the Modern World.* 1 These comprehensive courses pointed the way to the forma 
tion in 1930 of the even more comprehensive Division of the Humanities, the first in a major Amer 
ican univers ity. 

It is readily apparent that comparative literature has, since the time of Professor Shackford at 
Cornell, been dependent for its existence in the curriculum upon the interest and effort of dis 
tinguished scholars with an international point of view, In one year, out the next, a separate de 
partment, a dual department, an important element in a School or a Division, the study has not only 
endured bat has become increasingly important* Hardly less varied than its history have been the 
different directions in which it has developed. Its subject matter, world literature, has been ac 
corded treatment as diverse as the intellectual climates of the universities in which it has been 
ta^t. Bat amid this diversity certain elements of unity can be discerned. It has from, the first 
preserved humanism - whether it be classical, or scientific or philosophical. And its objectives 
teve through tbe years become increasingly comprehensive* Prom an emphasis on method to an em 
phasis on content, and finally to an emphasis on the human and spiritual values to be derived from 
a st**iy of the great books, this study leads on* 
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LITERATURE AND THE HUMANITIES 
By Fred B. Millett 

Wesleyan University 

During the latter half of 1942, under the auspices of the Humanities Division of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, I visited sixteen colleges and universities from coast to coast to observe programs 
and to guest ion some two hundred and fifty teachers as to their views of the state of the humani 
ties and their plans for re-vitalizing college and university teaching in this important area of 
knowledge. The editor of the Comparative literature News-Letter has asked me to summarize my find 
ings as they pertain to the teaching of literature. 

Of special interest to teachers and students of Comparative Literature is the widespread develop 
ment of interdepartmental programs - either limited to a single year or extending through two or 
more years of undergraduate education - in which literature is assigned its place in the wider 
frame-work of culture-history. In certain instances, these courses, especially when limited to a 
single year, are little more than the now familiar History of Civilization course, with some inclu 
sion of materials from the arts. Even this inclusion, however, marks an important advance over the 
older types of course devoted primarily to political and military history. In interdepartmental 
programs extending throughout the undergraduate^ course - such as the Divisional Humanities Pro 
gram at Princeton and the new School of Humanities at Stanford - literature is regarded as one of 
the basic disciplines in which the student is to be trained, and his study of literature must be in 
tegrated into his comprehensive study of a particular period in human culture. Teachers of literature 
have long given lip-service to the desirability of teaching literature in relation to the culture of 
which it is a part; unfortunately few or none of them have been trained in our graduate schools to 
undertake so broad and exacting a treatment of literary material. In the new interdepartmental pro- 
gramsj men trained in widely different areas of knowledge find themselves cooperating genuinely in 
building complex and significantly organized patterns out of the materials that constitute a national 
culture. To my way of thinking, the loss of the intensity of an isolated study df literature is more 
than offset by the illumination gained when literature is studied in the cultural context from which 
it emerges c 

The second major development of which I became aware concerns , not the construction of interdepart 
mental programs in the humanities but the modification of pedagogical methods in the field of the 
arts (including literature). Briefly, this movement - "the return to the text" - involves the concen 
tration on the work of art as a work of art and not as raw material for the illustration of social, 
intellectual, or even literary history. The ultimate sources of this movement are, I believe, the 
growing dissatisfaction with the ineptitudes of undergraduate aud graduate students in the interpre 
tation of texts and the realization that the almost exclusive emphasis of the graduate schools on the 
linguistic and historical disciplines has furnished no training in the intensive analysis of aesthetic 
constructs- At its narrowest, this pedagogical method concentrates on the merely technical aspects of 
the work of art. More broadly conceived, it concerns itself not merely with the technical but also 
with the "factual* and psychological values and the ethical and philosophical implications of a work 
of art, The return to the text is mos-t strikingly illustrated in the undergraduate and graduate Eng 
lish program at the University of Chicago, but the simultaneous appearance of some form of this same 
jaoveBent in a dozen other colleges and universities suggests that it is a more than an isolated 
phenomenon. 

The two movements are obviously antithetical; the one is centrifugal, moving away from literature 
toward other subjects; the other is centripetal, moving away from other subjects back to the literary 
work itself. Both these developments are intended to correct weaknesses in the more conventional ap 
proaches to literature. To my taste, the centripetal movement is the - ore urgently needed at present, 
but any well designed curriculum should certainly fbrnish the undergraduate both types of training* 
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For the teacher aid student of Curative Literature, both the developments to which I have 
Jued attend may have some significance. Such a teacher, by the nature of hxs special interest, 
is habituated to considering literature in a wider context than that of any particular nation, For 
him, however, it r^y be salutary to realize the nurrerous exponents that are being made in inte 
grating literature into the total pattern of a culture, in viewing literature "anthropologically," 
as ourfrieixis at Columbia teachers College are encouraging us to say. To the teacher of any lit 
erature at any stage of the student s training or maturity, the pedagogical methods involved in 
the return to the text may prove the rasans for turning literary studies into an exacting intellec 
tual and aesthetic discipline. Its results may be the gradual production in a generation of read 
ers of an astuteness and sensitivity such as our colleges have never produced. Certainly no criti 
cal activity - on the part of either the student or the teacher - can have significance unless it 
is firmly based on a training in comprehension much more thoroughgoing than our older haphazard 
Bfithods have produced. 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

Selected by Benjamin Boyce 

University of Omaha 

A selected list of current publications of interest to students of comparative literature and of 
foreign literatures in translation. 

emu: Ts ui Chi, A Short History of Chinese Civilization. With a preface by laurence Binyon. New 
York: G P. Putnam s Sons, 1943. Pp. 388. Lin Mousheng (New York Times Book Review, Sept. 19,. 
p. 31 &gt; calls this bode "the most readable single volume on Chinese history in ttie English lan 
guage*" Wu Ch eng-en, Monkey. Translated from the Chinese by Arthur Waley, with an introduc 
tion by Hu Shih. New York: John Day, 1943- Pp- 306. Chi-Chen Wang, Contemporary Chinese Tales 
and Traditional Chinese Tales. 2 vols* Columbia University Press, 1943* 

Fff CMSSICM iUHOPSMi TRADITION: Oates, W. J., and Murphy, Chas. T., Greek Literature in 
Translation. !ietf York: Longmans, Green & Co. Announced for fall. Selections, together with "A 
Bibliography of Works in English Literature Showing the Influence of Greek Authors," by Charles 
6* Csgood and F. R. B, Godolphin. Godolphin, P. R. B., ed.,The Greek Historians. New York: 

Random House*, Toronto; Macmillan, 1942* 2 vols,, pp. 1001- 964* The complete and unabridged his 
torical works, with an introduction, revisions, and notes. Includes Herodotus, Thucydides, 
3CenG$)han, Arrian. Rand, E. K., The Building of Bternal Rone. Harvard University Press. An 
nounced for fell. R?gis, A, C., St. Shonas and the Greeks. Milwaukee: Marquette Diversity 
Press, 1S89. Pp t 107* Peyre, Henri, Le Classicisne francais. New York: Editions de la Maison 
ftrancalse, 1942. P. 281. This analysis of neo-classicism in Prance includes some consideration of 
the ancient GreeJjs airi of ISngland. Gaudin, Lois S., I,es Lettres Anglaises dans I r Encyclopedic, 
Hew York; The Author {184 ColmibiaaHeights, Brooklyn), 1942. Pp* 256. Reviewed in PQ, XXII (1943), 
183-84- Trevelyan, Husaphrey, Goethe and the Greeks* New Xork: Macmillan, 1941* Pp. 322 
Dargan, E. Prestos, and Weinberg, Bernard, ed., The Evolution of Balzac s Conedie Hw&aine* Uni 
versity of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp* 441. Hayes, Carlton J. H., A Generation of Materialism, 
isn~im)* New York; Harper and Brothers, 1941. J^* 390. The thesis of this learned study is that 
there appeared in Western Europe about 1870 a generation of nen "especially devoted to, and proud 
of, material achievements* and such philosophy as it possessed was materialistic, mechanistic, 
and paragiBtic. Hayes *s concern is especially with statesmen, economists, scientists, philosophers, 
Church leaders, and industrialists, but a scattering of allusions to Arnold, Debussy, the French 
isipressicaists, Ibsen, Whitman, and many other artists underlines the interest of the theory for 
students of nineteenth-&lt;ientury literature. Mann, Klaus, Andre Gide* New York: Creative Age 
Press, 1943, Hofrichter, Ruth J., fhree Poets and geality. Yale IMversity Press, published 
for Vassar College, 1942. A study of three leading lyricists in the German tongue, Hans Corossa 
Joseph Weinheber (Austrian), Albert Steffen (Swiss }.pp % 120. Barzun, Jacques, 
and the Modern igo. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Announced for fall* 
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Of particular interest to students - of- Slavonic liter&tttre is -a handbook, by Ernest J. Simons, 
An Outline of Modern Russian Literature (2880-1910)+ Cornell University Press, 1943- Pp. 93- De 
signed for the general reader or student who wishes to read Russian literature in translation, 
Professor Simmons f s Outline is both readable and scholarly. After a brief treatment of the nine 
teenth century background, the author traces the chief movements in fiction, drama, and poetry, 
successfully combining synthesis and analysis in spite of the limitations of space. The fifteen 
pages of selective bibliography are extremely valuable, although American readers may be momen 
tarily confused by the occasional use of the English title (Sholokhov s Virgin Soil Upturned) 
without any reference to the American (Seeds of Tomorrow;. The whole book, however, admirably 
demonstrates Professor Simmons T s comment in the preface: n lt is unnecessary any longer to apolo 
gize for an ignorance of recent Russian literature because of an ignorance of the language." 
{A. Dayle Wallace, University of Onaha) 

A successful undergraduate effort to foster the publication of "world literature 11 deserves no 
tice and praise. Under the direction of Professor Norman Macleod, the staff of the University of 
Maryland magazine, The Old Line, presented last April an International Literary Issue, in which are 
poems and prose -pieces by Carrera Andrade of Ecuador, Neruda of Chile, Andre Spire, the Welshman 
Vernon Watkins, Lorca, the Russian novelist Panferov, Merrill Moore, James T, Farrell, Langston 
Hughes, Mr. Ifecleod, and many others, American and foreign. Encouraged by this obviously impres 
sive first effort, The Old Line has projected a second international issue for this year. 

THE SECOND TEAR 

With this number the Comparative Literature Sews-Letter enters upon its second year of publica 
tion. The conviction of the Committee on Comparative Literature of the N,CT.E. that teachers of 
the Humanities in American colleges would support its modest bulletin has been amply justified. To 
our knowledge, there exists today no single medium through which such teachers may inform them- - 
selves regarding the develoj&gt;ment-of "comparative" studies in Colleges, the state of scholarship in 
various cognate fields and their interrelations, and the role American scholars and teachers may 
play in the educational reconstruction of the post-war world. In Dr. Edna Hays r s brief statement 
on the rise of comparative literature in American universities, which is based on a survey to be 
published later as an extended study, reference is made to the Journal of Comparative Literature 
which was launched in January, 1903, and continued for only four numbers. Since that time numerous 
other learned periodicals have published the results of research carried on by American scholars 
in various comparative fields. This work is a magnificent record of the industry of American re 
searchers. But it is not unjust to say that almost all such work has been carried an in vacuo and- 
that there has been little effort to inform non-specialists of its significance or even special 
ists of work being done in other fields. In a recent New York Times review of the Connecticut 
Yankee, the autobiography of Dean Wilbur L. Cross of Yale, appears the following statement regard 
ing cnanges within the span of a single life; "English was then a new subject struggling for a 
place for itself and not yet trying to become something else." The word "acceleration* has a pecu 
liar significance today in the lives and work of all American teachers, scholars, and administra 
tors, and the future is unknown* Within its province and in a modest fashion this yews-Letter pro 
poses during the coming year to analyze the probable effects and character of the international 
"wave of the future." Within its modest limits it will also attempt to emphasize the need of sound 
learning and research in all changes to be made in a college curriculum intended to prepare Ameri 
can youth for effective participation in an increasingly international world, one in which the 
great cultures of the Orient and Hispanic America and Europe will play effective roles and there 
fore must be understood. Either the National Council of Teachers of English nor its Committee on 
Comparative Literature claims preemptive rights in the task of encouraging comparative studies. 
The National Council presumes merely to discover ways of helping those in its own constituency 
who are honestly in search of useful information. In forthcoming numbers of the Hews-Letter f 
announcement will be made of the appointment of eminent scholars who will represent foreign lan 
guage departments and serve on our Committee as consultants. Collaboration between hitherto dis 
parate departments in the American college is certainly no less desirable than a greater realiza 
tion of the interdependence of the peoples of the world. The integrity of all the humanistic dis 
ciplines faces a serious challengs today. Our purpose is to seek ways of demonstrating their unity 
and common interests* -A*E.C* 
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RJblished by the Cbmmittee on Comparative Literature of tte Nationai Cbuncil of Teachers of English: 
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COMPARATIVE LITERATURE AND THE POST-WAR WORLD 

By Paul Russell Anderson 
Dean of the College, Lawrence College 

The experience of the past quarter-century has certainly exposed the failure of a nineteenth cen 
tury nationalism which bred contempt for others and a sense of cultural superiority. Even in this 
century, as the need for a global outlook became more obvious, the nationalistic mind could offer 
only political and economic superstructures as means of preserving peace. It should be apparent by 
now that administrative machinery without cultural understanding is shallow and unproductive- The job 
ahead involves the cultivation of an attitude of mind which cherishes knowledge of other cultures 
without abandoning pride in one r s own and which fosters appreciation without sacrificing criticism. 
This is a responsibility which teachers of the humanities must assume lest the conclusion of this war 
be but a prelude to the next. 

If a global outlook is achieved it will take mofre than science to provide it. Science, as such, is 
indifferent to human needs and human strivings. A scientific attitude, insofar as this implies objec 
tivity and reserved judgment, is helpful - but sensitivity to the values cherished by men and women in 
other cultures is essential* This sensitivity, in the absence of direct contact, comes largely through 
knowledge of the literature, art, philosophy, and religion of a people* Knowledge of this fact should 
compel us to avoid the teaching of history that is merely chronology, of politics that is concerned 
primarily with governmental structure, or of comparative literature that limits itself to linguistics. 

Provincialism is not limited to the uneducated; it is found wherever men become absorbed in the 
minutiae of specialized pursuits* I mention this, because provincialism is likely to be just as com 
mon among scholars whose interests are primarily linguistic or historical as among political isola 
tionists,. Comparative literature, as it is understood today, should be an antidote to the parochial 
and clannish and the accompanying sins of prejudice and bigotry f It will be only as men and women in 
this field are enkindled by a deep conviction of the civilizing influence which their discipline af 
fords. Without this conviction, the materials presented are but further additions to an already over 
crowded curriculum; with it, a sense of direction is provided and the need for comparative literature 
made paramount. 

This conviction mpst be accompanied by stress upon those aspects of the subject which are most 
likely to produce the desired result. Neither linguistic nor historical studies in comparative lit 
erature are likely to provide adequate understanding of the moving forces of other civilizations. Im 
portant as these subjects are, the real contribution of comparative literature to a world outlook will 
come through emphasis upon the content of a literature, and upon the knowledge which it reveals of the 
psychological and intellectual drives of a people. It is to be hoped that such an emphasis can pro 
vide the student not only with knowledge of the characteristic literary forms and the distinguishing 
qualities of a culture, but also with enlightenment concerning the common strivipgs of men and the 
innumerable debts which one culture owes to another . Careful perception of literary values does, of 
course, reveal tendencies and emphases which are best expressed in a given language, but It also 
reveals another characteristic, the relative independence of great literature from spacial, temporal 
and sociological considerations* 

If agreement can be reached on the importance of comparative literature in developing a world out 
look and on the emphasis desired to achieve this end, the remaining problem is that of iinpleznentatioo* 
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The roost important facidr here is the attitude and preparation of the instructor. The student miitf j^ 
little affected by uninspired dissemination of factual information. Unless the instructor has real 
conviction about the in^rtance of developing a world perspective and has insight sufficient for the 
task, mechanical ax*i curricula^ adjustments will be ineffective* Hurried introduction of courses in 
which instructors, for lack of real catholic Jmowledge, use anthologies of Russian or Chinese litera 
ture that provide merely a piece-meal sampling of countless authors, major and minor, will offer 
little more than a mail-order-house type of information- Selection is always difficult and demands 
real mastery of the field. This means that an intensive course in self-education will be necessary 
for many who are nov teaching, and it also means that our present graduate instruction must be over 
hauled. Vfe shall have to provide greater breadth in training than has been characteristic of much of 
graduate work in the past. Mare than a shift of interest from one field of English literature to a 
foreign, literature and more than concentration on literary, to the exclusion of other aspects of cul 
ture, will be needed. If the student is to acquire a world outlook, the instructor will need as broad 
a horizon and as comprehensive a fuixi of knowledge as the limitations of time and human experience 
permit* Gocd teaching is fundamentally inspiration, ajsd inspiration is dependent upon the deep under 
standing, the penetrating insight, and the personal vitality of the instructor. 

As far as curricular offerings are concerned, Mich is to be said for the survey course which cuts 
across departmental boundaries, providing it is truly comprehensive and well organized, There is no 
ooe form of artistic creation which provides exhaustive knowledge of a culture. To teach comparative 
literature well involves ccaicern for economic, political, religious, aid philosophical influences. 
To teach history well involves concern for the forms of expression characteristic of a race, a nation 
or an age. Knowledge is inter-related, and there is no reason to segment it except as special talents 
of the instructor or the magnitude of the sybject seem to dictate, Che good course in Chinese culture 
which considers all phases of its civilization is certainly preferable, from the standpoint of de 
veloping a world outlook, to two courses, one of which concerns itself exclusively with literary 
fcras and the other of which is limited to political chronology. Ife need as much -correlation as it is 
possible to achieve in our curricular offerings. Departirental pride should not be permitted to inter 
fere with whatever cooperative devices can be worked dut in a given situation. 

The particular means by which the correlation is achieved will, and should, vary from institution 
to institution. In some cases, new departments may need to be established, manned by personnel spe 
cifically trained for the job. In others, new courses within previously established departments will 
suffice* Institutions need not, nor should they, be expected to conform to any preconceived pattern. 
tfcity in regard to objectives is far more important than uhiformity in regard to techniques. The hu 
manities have a significant role to play in post-^war education; their success will depend upon the 
clarity with which we diagnose their function and upon the conscientiousness with which we use our 
resowces and tine in devising ways and means of making them relevant and vital. 



: Dean Anderson s article is the second in a series on the place of comparative literature ii* 
.taerican education. 

A GUIDE TO COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
By Arthur t. Christy 
Columbia University 

Ike Coemittee oa Comparative Literature of the National Council of Teachers of English tates pleasure 
in announcing to the readsrs of its few-letter tfae completion of plans for the publication of a bib 
liographical Guide to Comparative Literature and Intercultural Relations. The book will be published on 
a Bonr-profit basis under the joint sponsorship of the American Library Association, the Association of 
American Colleges, and the National Council. A steering committee representing the three organization 
will have overall supervision of the project. It will consist of Dr. Carl H. Milan, Executive Secre- 



govenber, 

of the ALA; Dr* Guy E. Suavely, Executive Director of the AAC; gnd Dr. Arthur E* Christy, Chairman of 
the Committee on Comparative Literature of the NOTE. An editorial coranittee of interested specialists 
carefully selected by the sponsoring organizations will be responsible for the collection of the 
materials and the preparation of the proposed Guide , which will run from 650 to 700 pages. The most 
pleasant of all the facts which can be announced regarding the project at this time is that publica 
tion of the book has been guaranteed by a generous financial grant from an interested foundation. 

The Committee, in making this announcement, desires in particular to emphasize to its audience 
that its work is not merely hortatory and general. The College Section of the 1OE, under the chair 
manship of Professor George E. Parks of Queens College and Professor Merritt Y. Hughes of the Univer 
sity of Wisconsin, has considered with the utmost care all that it might do to ii&plenent the "compara 
tive" offerings in the curricula of American colleges. This News-Letter , now in its second year of 
publication* represents an effort to create a spirit of mutual helpfulness among the interested mem 
bers of the Council s constituency, to offer through its modest pages encouraging or critical opinions 
from eminent scholars or administrators, to promote thus an aw&reness of the dangers of departmental iso 
isolationism on the one hand and of superficiality from over-reaching "global" ambitions on the other 
hand, and finally, to provide sound scholarly information to those members of the English-teaching 
guild who earnestly seek the means of improvement in their work. The Committee has repeatedly empha 
sized the fact that it makes no preemptive claims and does not presume to represent "comparative" 
scholarship in the United States. It hopes mainly to serve its own constituency and to bring to its 
members, through invited collaboration with other scholars, the best results of humanistic studies in 
many disparate fields* The tremendous problems of post-war education for peace and international un 
derstanding force into complete insignificance traditional departmental rivalries. In a letter from 
an eminent college president invited to contribute to the symposium now current in this Jews-Letter 
appear these words: "I wholly agree with your argument that the Humanities have an essential contribu 
tion to make to the development of better international understanding. And I would go rather further 
than the modest intimation to that effect in your letter. I would say that the potential contribution 
of the Humanities is a great deal more important than that of Political Science and Eccaxroics. I inake 
this statement as one who lived for nearly three years at Geneva, watching the league crxsiible inter 
nally behind its bright facade." It would indeed appear that the Humanities teacher may have a place 
in the sun, despite the pall thrown on his spirits by current educational emphases, if he realizes his 
opportu^itieSjsympatt^tically considers the needs of his world&gt; and is willing intelligently to face 
new tasks* 

As the work on the Guide progresses, readers of the lews-Letter will be informed of developments and 
will be given the benefit of the useful suggestions of collaborating specialists for their current 
work. Limitations of space in this bulletin prohibit a full outline of the proposed book, which in 
principle will be divided into four parts. The plan, however, can be briefly revealed at this time, 
Part One will be devoted to a bibliography of World Literature, primarily but not exclusively in Eng 
lish translation, annotated or "Baedekerized" by specialists in all the included fields* Part Two, 
intended primarily for the advanced student of comparative literature, will list useful historical and 
critical materials recommended by specialists for the study of the foreign impacts on English litera 
ture. Such materials have never been systematically collected and surveyed, although they are iidis- 
pensable for sound instruction in comparative liter ature* Part fkree will be devoted to historical 
materials which reveal the debt of American literature and culture to foreign heritages* It will in 
particular seek to stress the contribution of foreign minority groups in the United States to the cul 
tural life of democratic America. And Part Four will be devoted to irtaterials for the study of the re 
lation of literature to other cognate arts, to religion, folklore, philosophy, the sciences, and cul 
tural movements which are international in scope. Finally, the never forgotten audience of the Guide 
will be teachers and serious students of the Humanities, and the librarians whose task it is to build 
up the institutional collections of books which will be increasingly used as American readers becorae 
more acutely conscious of their cultural relations to the international society of the future. 

It is for these purpose s and in this spirit that the Cornmlttee has sought and happily secured the 
collaboration of many eminent available professors of cognate scholarly disciplines in , the preparation 
of the proposed Guide. The book will ultimately represent the contribution of scholars to the teaching 
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profess ion. It Is assumed that the collaborative "integration" of the various provinces of the Hu 
manities will contribute in no slight degree to the realization of the unity of the human spirit in 
areas of life ani thought which transcend national boundaries and racial frontiers* So far ag it is 
humanly possible to achieve, the Ccmittee hopes that its work will be a partial payment by Scholars 
of their debt to the society which supports them and the future world in which they hope to fcontinue 
contributing to the store of humane knowledge. 

DISCOVERING THE CHINESE PHILOSOPHY 
By Wtn-tstt Chan 
Dartmouth College 

To understand the true spirit of Chinese culture, one must know what it is all about* This does not 
ean rerely getting the facts of Chinese culture, but also discovering the philosophy behind those 
facts, 

Fferhaps painting is the one aspect of Chinese culture best understood and appreciated in the West. 
The Bseaning of Chinese painting is to a considerable degree clear to the connoisseur. This did not 
coae about, however, until the philosophy of Chinese painting was understood. At the turn of the 
century, European art critics applied their own philosophy to Chinese graphic art, found that it fell 
short of European aesthetic standards, and became disgusted. For example, they failed to find in 
Chinese painting the geometric point perspective which was so familiar to their eyes and which their 
own jfoiloscphy of art required. Instead of trying to discover the underlying philosophy of the un 
familiar Chinese perspective, they dismissed it as unrealistic and illogical. It never occurred to 
them tot the Chinese had a philosophy of art that was entirely incompatible with realism and logic. 

&lt; !! ^ J? ^ PeOPlC Ilfe I * UrenCe BJJly0n (Th& Flight f the Dra e n ! ^ S PM* f *n in Asian 
L S? **"%** &lt;? **7 */ **ly Chinese Painting; A History of Later CHinese Painting 
that Chinese painters did not look at reality with a physical eye but with an "inner eye" that Chi 
nese painting began to make sense. It was then realised that the Chinese painted primarily to ex ~ 
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in music and in acting which is beauty in movement* In short, Chinese drama is a combination of 
music and aesthetic dance. Its philosophy, and therefore its conventions are different from those 
of the West* L. C. Arlington (T he Chinese Drama) appreciates this point, and Celilia Zung (The 
Secret of the Chinese Drama J and, in a popular way, Lin Yutang (Hy Country and My People), make 
this point even clearer. 

We may say translators of Chinese poetry generally understand the philosophy behind Chinese poetry. 
There is, however, a growing iinpression that Li Po is the greatest Chinese poet and that Taoism is 
the main inspiration of Chinese poetry. This impression Mist be corrected. To the Chinese, Tu Fu has 
been, and still is, the "sage" of poetry. He was far superior to Li Po in masterful style, and his 
Omfucian ethics and poems of loyalty and simple affection are more representative of Chinese poetry 
than Li Po s poems of wine, women, tears, and the moon. There is no good treatise in English on the 
ideals of Chinese poetry. C. W. Lull s On Chinese Poetry, however, gives interesting discussions on 
the inner thoughts of Chinese poets and the innei* spirit of Chinese poetry, 

Much understanding of Chinese social and political philosophy has been achieved in recetit years, 
As a matter of fact, ancient Chinese philosophy as a whole is well represented and interpreted in 
English literature, especially since the appearance of Hu Shih s The Development of the logical 
Method in Ancient China, Fung Yu-lan ! s History of Chinese Philosophy, Arthur Waley s Three Ways of 
Thought in Ancient China, Lin Yutang s the Visdo* of Confucius, and E. R. Hughes *s Chinese Philoso 
phy in Classical Tines. However, Chinese philosophy of the last two thousand years is almost totally 
neglected in the Western world, save in J. P. Bruce s the Philosophy of Himan Nature by Chu Ssi and 
Chu Hsi and His Masters, F. G. Benke s the Philosophy of Vang Yang-ning, P. C. Hsu s Ethical Real 
ism in Iteo-Confucian Thought, and Wang Tch ang-tche s La philosophie de Vang Tang-ning. All these 
books are to be reconmended, but they do not give the whole picture of Chinese philosophy in the 
last two milleniums. Fung s History deals with this period in a very scholarly way, but unfortunate 
ly that portion is not included in the English translation. The concentration on ancient Chinese 
philosophy, to the exclusion of medieval and modern Chinese thought, inevitably leaves the wpces- 
sion that Confucius and Lao Tzu represent the whole story of Chinese philosophy. 

Actually many important developments have taken place in Chinese philosophy since ancient times. 
Two deserve cur special attention, as they indicate the direction along which the Chinese mind un 
folds itself. These are the Chinese transformation of Buddhism and the growth of Confucianism into 
Neo-Ccnfucianism. 

There are several good books on Chinese Buddhism, but they deal with Buddhist religion rather than 
Buddhist philosophy- and where Buddhist philosophy is touched upon, it is Indian Bqddhism on Chinese 
soil rather than Chinese Buddhist philosophy as such. The story of how Chinese Buddhism transformed 
the Indian doctrine of individual salvation into a doctrine of universal salvatiofc and the Indian doc 
trine of Nirvana after death to that of Nirvana here and how, is yet to be related* As to Keo- 
Confuciaiusm, one may have a glimpse of the first two phases, represented by Chu Hsi and Wang Yang- 
ming respectively, in English translations. Information cm the third phase, that of the last three 
hundred yqars, is almost completely lacking in Ehglish publications. There is only a brief suaaaary 
in Hu Shih s "Religion and Philosophy in Chinese History** {S. 2en f Sympastm on Chinese Culture), in 
his the Chinese Renaissance, in fijy own "Philosophies of Qiina* (D, D, Runes, twentieth Century Phil 
osophy), and in v$ &lt;"The Story of Chinese Hiilosophy" {C* A. Moore, Philosophy: East and West). In 
this period, the Rationalism of Chu Hsi which subordinates the dynamic world of everyday occurrences 
to a transcendental, permanent, universal Reason, aid the Idealism of Wang Yang-Bung which looks in 
ward to the mind for the discovery of Reason, are overthrown in favor of a wfcrld of incessant produc 
tion and reproduction, a world of everyday experience, in which world alone Reason can be found. Ob 
viously this philosophy is more consonant with the practical and worldly tender of the Chinese than 
the speculative philosophy of Chu and Wang. 

This practical and worldly temper is not tmly proiainent in Chinese philosophy; it is also prorramced 
in Chinese religion. This is the central point in Bi Shih s excellent chapter, "Religion in Qiinese 
Life," in his the Chinese Renaissance, in which he stresses the fact that the typical Chinese 
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religious outlook is essentially rational and this-worldly. Other books on Chinese religion, whether 
popular ones like W. E. Soothill S Three Religions of China, J. J. M. de Groot s Religion of the 
Chinese W. J* Clennell s Historical Development of Religion in China, and Y. C. Yang s China s Re- 
ligioiu&ritage, or the more scholarly volumes like John K. Shryock s The Temples of Anking and 
fheir Cults and Ms The Origin and Development of the State Cult of Confucius, are mainly descrip 
tive* Karl Reichelt s Truth and tradition in Chinese Buddhism is intimate and understanding, knowing 
as he does what Buddhist philosophy really means to the Buddhists. 

Wbat we need is a similar book oil Chinese culture in general, a book which explains to us the 
underling philosophy which determined its patterns and direct ions. Pending such a book, the best 
we can do is to attest to discover this Chinese philosophy ourselves, either by following L* C. 
Goodriffc s A. Syllabus of the History of Chinese Civilization and Culture* or by making use of the 
material in K. S* Lattourette S The Chinese: Their History and Culture 9 2en r s Symposium on Chinese 
Culture, and C. P* Fitzgerald s China, a Short Cultural History. These are helpful books* But they 
do not give us the philosophy of Chinese culture* We have to discover it ourselves. 

CURREKT PUBLICATIONS 

By Benjamin Boyce 

University of Onaha 

A selected list of publications of interest to sddents and teachers of comparative literature 
and foreign literatures in translation* 

COMPASAflYS LITSSATMS. Chandler B. Beall, Let fortune du fasse en France. Eugene, Oregon, Univer 
sity of Oregon and the Modern Language Association, 1942. Pp. 308. A survey of the influence of 
Tasso in French literature, with bibliographical notes. The Persian influence upon Emerson is con 
sidered in two articles by J, D* Yohannan in American Literature^ XIV (1943), 407-20; XV (1943), 
25-41. Two Russian studies, reviewed in $ooks Abroad,, Summer, 1943, pp. 231-32, 288, deal respec 
tively with the eonnectioos between Sir Walter Scott and several Russian authors and with the kin 
ship of the Prince Igor epic and the Chanson de Roland. C, M. Bcvra, The Heritage of Symbolic. 
Ijcudon: Macraillan, 1943. Pp. 232. The main figures treated are Rilke, George, ValeVy, Blok, Yeats. 
E. F Rofoacher, Pennsylvania German Literature: Changing Trends fron 1683 to 19U2. University of 
Beraisylvania Press, 1943. Pp. 227. 

VOSLD HtSUIVM. Vfelter M. Hart, High Comedy in the Odyssey. (University of California Publica 
tions in Classical Philol., Vol. 12, No. 14. } Berkeley, 1943. Pp. 16. Elizabeth ft, Haight, Sssays 
on the Greek 8omabces. Loogaans Green, 1943* Ifc. 208. The second and third volumes of Werner 
Jaeger s Paideiaf the Ideals of Greek Culture have been announced by the Qsford University Press 
for October and November. At this date (Ifovember 1), however, publication seems to have been de- 
laared, Lawrence R* Richardson, Poetical Theory in Republican Rome. Yale University Press. Announced 
for fall. Studies t in Civilization. (Diversity of Pennsylvania Bicentennial Conference. ) Univer 
sity of Ifeansylvania Rress, 1941. Pp. l&u In this "survey of the main contributions of Western 
Cultare" a group of distinguished -American and European scholars treat "The *fycenean Civilization," 
*ffae Artistic and Intellectual Contribution of Greece," -The Heritage of Roman Law," "The Msdieval 
Pattern of Life," %e Search for the Heroic Pcem," several aspects of African literature in rel 
Uoo to the European background, "England s Contribution to Constitutional Government, "Unifying 
factors in the Detrelfipraent of Ifcdern Ideas," and still other topics, 
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Alexander A, Parker, the Allegorical 8r&lt;ma of CaljerSn. London and Oxford: Dolphin Book 
1943. JJ. 232. W J. Entwistle (Modem language Zeviev, XXXVIII [1943], 265) considers this 
* 



up a new highway into Spanish thought and the telderonian 

E. Kettler, the Baroque Tradition in tte Literature of the German Enlightenment, 1700- 
2990. Fo^st Hills, M. Y.: transatlantic Arts, 1943. Pp. 1Q2 (16 p. bibliog. notes). &gt;fercel 
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cbester (England): Editions du Calaine, 1942. "Latin American Drama A Reading List," caviled by 
Willis Knapp Janes, appeared in two installments in the winter and spring issues (1943) of Books 
Abroad. Although a majority of the references are to works published in Portuguese or Spanish, 
Mr. Jones f s generously descriptive notes on the themes of each of the plays render the list useful 
and instructive to those who do not read either Spanish or Portuguese, A Mew World Literature. "A 
series of informative critical essays on the literature of America South, w reprinted from The 
Sation* 1943. Pp 3O. They are: "The Novel in Indo-America, * by Luis Alberto Sanchez, translated 
by Waldo Frank; "The Modern Poetiy of Ainerica Hispana," by Alfonso Reyes; "The Young Writers of 

. rThe Hispano^toericaa a V^ld^J^yJtftx Br^ok?. fp&as. fr.gm the 



Russian. Chosen and translated by Frances Cornford and Esther Sj&gt;olionowsky Salaman. London: Faber 
: Rye^soii Ereksjf 13* . 78. C* M.- : BoVra fffte^lfew* Statesman and Mation, 
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Sept*. 18, 1943* P*^B8) remarks that JRussian poetry is difficult to translate "because it combines 
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Dighton. Pp. xiv, 134* New York, Harper & Brothers ,. 1343^, . \ *j - " .. " V J,~/J ^.\V" 

This report of a cotnmittee appointed by the American Council of Learned Societies is not published 
as a~defense of the humanities/ tEougfi" lt"*wlll probably be taken as such, For" it be gins* with an ag- 




co-authors / Tac^r5 of tfce TMmanities who re^ad it will 

ttet educational -trends away from the traditional subjects/ that is* from lhe : hufh^kLtl^^ Save r t&gt;een 
shortsighted,, and, the .results .unsuccessiful. They will gladly agree with, Mr K. Gceez&t after following 
his discussion of the values of the natural and the social sciences, that the humanities should have 
w a central place in liberal education in our democratic society," since "morality, religion, and art 
engage the innermost region of man s personality, n They will probably permit him to place history 
and philosophy on respective pinnacles for their respective surveys of knowledge. And they will ap 
plaud the suggestion of a third pinnacle (though Ifr. Greene distressingly calls it "a third axis of 
integration" } from which to view the cultures of the world, those different in time aid space froci 
our own. 

For the critical part, we shall probably nod with approval at Mr, iPries* downrightness in ineasuring 
the various educational levels, from eleinentary to graduate school, with the yardstick of education 
as distinguished from mere training. And we shall probably approve likewise frfc*. Green s more varied 
criticisms of the same schools, with special note of his comment on ^coB^xarteaentalized* 1 graduate 
education. At the end, I for one will look with some regret at Mr. Dighton r s excellent bibliography 
(which I think ought by the way to include Miss Luella Cole*s fke Backgretmd of College Teaching}. 
ffr regret is for the book that might have been written: a history of the attack on and the defense 
of liberal education in the last thirty or laore years* Perhaps the 134 pages of this book are ersough 
without such a survey, but we shall not know xmtil scsneone makes it. 

Altogether this book is then a stou defense of the humanities, if only because the natoral and" 
the social sciences stand in no need of defenders. I should prefer it if it were less & priori and 
less ex parte, I think Indeed that it ought to have been written as a debate, to prevent it from 
sounding like a rationalizing of our prejudices, For I doubt if any doubter of the humanities would 
be convinced by it, and I am sure that those who talk of education of the "whole personality" will 
not think much of a book which considers only education of the mind* All others will probably approve 
Mr, Green s use of the good, the true, and the beautiful as touchstones to test the virtues, of the 
respective liberal discipline. Here is the best of the book. 

The book proves that the humanities are speaking out, whether or not the energy bacteria are being 
routed. Professor Spiller has voiced the fear (Journal of Higher Education, May 1948} that the future 
college, given over to technology, will have iroom for only one course in t&e hiroanities. Dean Howard 
M. Jones is no more hopeful in a recent Saturday 8eview On the other side, Dean DeVane speaks oat 
loud and clear in the current Tale Review. Stanford University and the Rockefeller Foundation have 
begun a series of counter-offensive conferences. The report of President Gideonse*s postwar Ccjmnit- 
tee (Bulletin of the. Association of American Colleges, *fey 1943), to which Mr. Gteen belongs, accords 
a respectable place to the humanities. Finally, the survey which Professor Millett has isade for the 
Rockefeller Foundation will, when his book is published, tell us what is actually happening to tte 
humanities on the campus. (George B. Parks) 
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CAN THE INTENSIVE LANGUAGE COURSE SURVIVE? 
By Kario A. Pel 

Columbia University 

Intensive Language Programs, conceived and executed by the American Council of Learned Societies 
for the purpose of quickly training experts in little -known languages, have formed the starting-point 
for Army, Navy and Civilian Area and Language Programs now being given, largely under Government 
sponsorship, at many of our leading colleges and universities. The method of instruction used by all 
these programs (there are minor variations, but basically it is the same) has been the object of con 
siderable scrutiny and interest, both among the general public and in scholarly circles. Recently, 
the president of a famous eastern university denounced this type of course as a menace to cultural 
standards. On the other hand, an important eastern college has announced that henceforth its regular 
language courses will be exact duplicates of the Government-planned and subsidized courses now ius- 
parted to Army students. 

The question of the intensive language course therefore assumes the aspect of a double controversy. 
Can these courses survive after the end of tije war? Culturally speaking, should they survive? 

The basic feature of the linguistic instruction imparted in all these courses is the oral-aoral ap 
proach. Students are given, at the outset, a purely practical list of words and expressions, which do 
not appear in writing-, save for English transcriptions of the sounds involved. These words and ex 
pressions are repeated over and over again by native speakers, and memorized by the students. Neither 
formal grammar nor the written aspect of the tongue under study is permitted to appear, save after a 
considerable period of time, when the student s spoken-language habits are already formed, and even 
then, not too much stress is placed upon grammar, the written language, or literary-cultural phases. 
Lastly, the language is under study, and the student under the constant supervision of native speak 
ers, for a minimum of three to a maximum of six hours a day, five or six days a week, for at least 
eight weeks. 

This system of language teaching has met with enthusiastic approval from the overwhelming majority 
of students and teachers engaged in it, who claim that the results are astounding* Its foremost 
critics are: a) literary and cultural scholar^, who decry its utilitarian approach and insist it is 
destructive of cultural values; b) traditional high school and college language teachers, who view 
its extension and popularity with alarm, because, they say, there is no chance of applying it to 
their field of teaching; c) enemies of foreign-language study, supporters of English and Basic Eng 
lish as sole vehicles of international comminications, and educationists of the isolationist school, 
who think America can still be, linguistically as well as economically and politically, self-suffi 
cient* Members of the third group avidly gather up all that is said by the first two groups against 
the new method, and use it to oppose all fonss of language teaching. 

Can these criticisms be successfully met? Before examining them in detail, it is perhaps worth 
while to note the positive results of A.S.T,P- Area and Language, and Intensive language programs. 
There is no doubt that practical speakers (not icerely cultural "experts") of foreign languages are 
created by these methods. Selected, intelligent, interested, and mature students, concentrated in 
small groups of six to eight, enjoying the services of trained linguists and native teachers, cannot 
be exposed tc constant repetition of and conversation in a foreign language for the major portion of 
the working day without acquiring considerable familiarity with the spoken toiogiie. It is pointed cut, 
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doubtless with complete justification, by regular high school and college teachers that if they had 
been granted the same ideal conditions, instead of classes of thirty to forty average students, in 
terested in languages only to the extent of meeting Regents or College Entrance requirements, they 
too, could have used similar methods and achieved similar and even superior results. Whether the re 
sults now achieved are permanent, in the sense that they will endure when the three or six-hour-a-day 
practice stops, is something about which professional teachers are in doubt, and which has not yet 
been thoroughly tested. There may be some truth in the claim that while grammatical, written-tongue 
and literary-cultural instruction has some chance of surviving in the student s mind in post-school 
years, pure memorization of words and phrases by the parrot or child method is an easy-come, easy-go 
proposition, quickly acquired, just as quickly forgotten. 

Both professional teachers and scholars view with some scorn the claims of the supporters of the 
intensive language method that it is based upon recent scientific discoveries of great linguists and 
represents the latest advance in the field of linguistic-pedagogical science. They point out that the 
method employed is one that has been used since their very inception by the Berlitz schools, (namely, 
"The eye is the enemy of the ear"j small groups, native teachers, and an initial approach which is 
purely oral-aural, with access to the written language absolutely forbidden during the earlier 
stages). The failure of Intensive Language supporters to mention Berlitz in this connection, and 
theiT claim to a scientific quasi-discovery based on Bloomfield, outlines of linguistic analysis, and 
what-not, smacks of intellectual dishonesty, say the professional teachers. The reply to this is that 
the Berlitz schools never applied their teaching to the little-known languages in which the Intensive 
Language Program has specialized, and where their technique would have proved most useful; and that 
the Intensive Program and its kindred developments have produced practical speakers of languages 
needed for war purposes, such as Bsrsian, Turkish, Cantonese, Hindustani, Bengali, Hausa, Swahili, 
languages in which the written form takes months or years to acquire. To which the professional 
teachers reply that even if we grant the usefulness of such a system in connection with languages 
that have extremely complicated written forms, it is a little childish to insist upon it where the 
language &lt;^r .study uses_a phonetic _or semi-phonetic __alphabet and is widely known and studied. 

A few ultra-conservative scholars, particularly of the philosophical-literary variety, who have 
never had Mich use for pure linguistics or numerous less-known languages anyway, attack the new 
courses from another angle. The only worthy purpose of language study, they insist, is to acquire a 
-vehicle for exalted and literary thought. The acquisition of a language for practical speaking pur- 
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It is at this point that the critical fail to take into consideration changed world conditions and 
popular feoods. d?he airplane has effectively disposed of our isolationist mentality, not merely that 
phase of it whiteh concerned political, eccnonic and military problems, but that broader aspect which 
led Americans to shrug their shoulders whenever foreign peoples and languages were tnentiooed. The 
real factor that has made possible our present courses is not so inuch Govenanent and other spoosor- 
ship as it is popular demand. The American pfecple today are involved in foreign contacts, and they 
canseqiaently need foreign languages* Furthermore, wb&ther the literary- philosophical scholars like it 
or not (they should like it, because it will provide a much broader foundation of popular interest 
for a pyramid of scholarship that was in danger of toppling because it was top-heavy), more and more 
people whose interests are not primarily linguistic, literary or philosophical are coming into the 
language field. Anqy and Navy men, fliers, technicians, business people are all becoming keenly alive 
to languages and the opportunities of the post-war world, which the man and woman of tonorrcw wants 
to exploit to the full, and can so exploit only if linguistically equipped* Foreign languages en a 
large scale are here to stay. They are largely needed in practical form, for actual use* Ehere will 
always be a place (and an exalted place) in the language world for literary, philological and philo 
sophical scholarship. But such scholarship i$ast not be exclusive* disdainful, or isolationist ic. It 
Mist not scorn the utilitarian, practical aspects of its own field, or bite the hand of popular su|&gt;- 
port and interest that is trying to feed it. 

The Federal Government s present highly enlightened linguistic policy will bear fruit, in the sense 
that it will be follcwed by State educatiojsal institutions, private colleges and even local school 
boards. The super-intensive features of the present programs may be somewhat whittled down, the ex 
cesses of the oral-aural approach may be eliminated, and time and money may not be poured forth quite 
as lavishly as at present on the langua^p courses of peat-war America . But these language courses 
will, and can survive, because they hay$ pipd their worth and because they meet a genuine popular 
demand. Foreign languages will neve? again be the orplians of high school and college curricula, as 
they have so often been in the past* The precise fora that such courses will take is largely a mat 
ter of oajyecture. More language work-time, saore languages (not merely the French, Gen0aa*, Spanish , 
and occasional Italian of pre-war days), anymore direct conversatioaaal methods are certain, 

Cfce interesting suggestion in particular that has grown out of the discussion and already been 
voiced is that all subjects of the college curriculum may be imparted successively, in concentrated 
doses, instead of beiijg given is the balanced-diet fora that is prevalent today. This would Bean that 
the student s wor^: in, say, French, instead of being spread over two or three or four years, at the 
irate of three to f J,ve hours a week, would be imparted in one semester, at the rate of five hours a 
day, to the exclusion of other subjects; it would be followed in the next semester by a collate col 
lege program of mathematics, and this in turn by a complete program of history, or science ? or Eng 
lish* Another suggestion is for a series of general survey courses to be imparted iji the first year 
of the student s college career, to serve as prognosis criteria of his iiadividual ability to go on 
and specialize in a particular field* This would cut down the total mmiber of language students, but 
would assure their teachers of the proper material endowed with ability and interest, students who 
could really give some guarantee that they would profit by the instruction and make future use of 
the language or languages they would acquire. For non-specialists in language, a survey course, deal 
ing with the general facts regarding the chief languages spoken over the earth, their location and 
their speakers, would suffice. 2&e world of toaorrow needs skilled, intelligent, trained special 
ists in the various fields, including the linguistic. It also needs thedissecdnatiori of accurate, 
even though generic, information conoeraing the world at large, its ways, its nodes of thought, its 
vehicles of comunic^tion. It is as inportant for the san of culture to know southing about the dis 
tribution of the world s languages as it is to know something about the world s geography, history, 
or eccs3c*nics. 

[Note: Professor Mario Pel, a Rcmnie scholar, is not officialy connected with aoy of tte 
programs he surveys, and to that extent he is a neutral observer.] 
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WALT tfHTMlN IN COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 

By Gay Wilson Allen 

Bowling Green State University 

In 1319 the great Banish critic, Johannes V. Jensen, called Walt Whitman "the gateway to America," 
and today few critics ax$?where would fail to choose him as our most nationalistic poet* In these 
times of patriotic fervor he is undoubtedly the poet most often quoted in this country by radio, 
press, airi word of mouth. His sense of freedom,, his proud individualism, and his unlimited faith in 
the destiny of .the United States epitomize the idealism of American democracy. And yet no poet in 
world literature more richly rewards the student of comparative literature than Walt Whitman, or is 
more illuminated by the comparative method. Sources, parallels, and influences all are now being 
investigated, and the more we leam about them the more clearly we see Whitman s growing stature as a 
world poet and the true eclecticism and cosmopolitanism of American culture. 

Since Walt Whitman has becone a national legend lite Abraham Lincoln, his sources have cultural as 
well as literary aid biographical importance. side from the many currents of local thought, like 
Jacksonian deiaocracy and frontier expansiveness, the phi los cphical origins of Whitmanism are found in 
Europe: in the Pantheism of Spinoza, the cosiftic evolution of leibnitz, the "organic theory" of the 
German romantics, the primitivism of Rousseau and his followers, the egoism of Pichte, and the myst- 
cism of aH ages {Thosuas Traherne and William Blake provide especially interesting comparisons }, Even 
specific ideas like "the great chain of being** originated in Europe and received similar treatment by 
both ftiltman and Victor Hugo. Of course, Whitman did not get these ideas directly from Spinoza, 
Lsib&itz, or Fichte, For example, the pattern of his thought Was formed before he discovered Hegelian- 
isia and fcwnd there a confirmation of his own intellectual predilections, but the fact that he drew 
upon ttese soirees indirectly and to a great extent unconsciously proves the fundamental interrela 
tion of American and European "thought and art. A Bomber of scholars are now beginning to explore these 
interrelationships, but the most extensive treatment of the subject is still the UAtraijslated Danish 
biography of Frederik Sci^yberg. 

!fo&gt;. Esther Stepliard in Walt Whitman s Pose misjudged and misinterpreted the striking parallels be 
tween WMtiBn and George Sand, but she has made a valuable contribution by calling attention to inti 
mate ccffmectians between Whitman and French romanticists. She thought she had found the soxtf-ce of 
Leaves of Grass, bat it was instead a revealing analogue, like the similar one between Ju^es Michelet 
aod Whitaaan. Possibly both George Sand and Jules Michelet were actually sources, as truly as French 
political theorists were sources for Sfoonas Jefferson, but that is of less importance than the fact 
that George fend, Jules Michelet, and Walt Whitman show in their writings a common intellectual heri 
tage* Jnd the better we understand this heritage, the better we understand Walt Whitman and our own 
culture, and the less unique we find him and ourselves. 

Itae Scaaadiaavian parallels to Whitman are especially revealing because they plainly show this heri 
tage with scarcely any possibility of direct borrowings* Schyberg has demonstrated that Vfergeland in 
Norway, Sibbern in Denmark, and Thorlld and Almquist in Sweden all had similar literary programs and at 
tiiaes even tteir style and expression were surprisingly alike, but Whitman was linked to them oily by a 
cannon "moraaetit* of wfoicb he was both an unconscious menfcer and a forerunner, 



this KKeKot," a phenomenon inside the larger framework of international Romanticism, 
also to explain the astounding influence of Walt Whitman, ft* by uni&lt;|ue genius alone, but as the 
JKrlcan syiabol of a democratic tradition in art he has conquered *any lauds. It was this as 
pect 0JT WMtaanism that influenced Franz Werfel and Thomas *fenn in Germany and Andr^ Gide in France. 
ait it also emooraging tfcat poets who scarcely knew Leaves of Grass, like Emile Verhaeren in Bel- 
git, have ccrtuusd the work which Whitman began. In one of the most interesting studies of Whitman 

* lessor P. M. Jones of Wales declared: *fcny themes which have received 
exist as hints or indications in Whitman s works. And although finite 

^ B5 St rigiml f UVing *lrtal poets, his work so often appears 
J , ^ riCan P^ 1 ^*** *^ he seems, all un^ciously, to be the first 
Whitman s ap^al to the Pbets to Cone. - 
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The fulfillment of Whitman s prophecy in the works of other poets in other lands entails moral re 
sponsibilities on succeeding generations of his compatriots, and one of the most effective means of 
arousing the American people to their world-responsibilities is by teaching them the international 
origins and growth of their democratic culture. No American author provides a better subject for 
these comparative studies than our great national poet, Walt Whitman* 
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By Robert L* Shurter 
School of Applied Science 



He would indeed be a rash man who attempted: to prophesy the exact proportions of the braanities 
program in the post-war engineering college . Nevertheless, if a few general assuBgrtioaos are made on 
the basis of present events, it shouldjbe possible to forecast the trends that are likely to affect 
the humanities divisions of our technical schools. 

Quite probably the engineering college will be under less compulsion to reexa&ine its curriculiBi 
after the war than will the liberal arts college. In the first place, the engineering curriculum is 
now undergoing few basic alterations Becatise of the tremendous heed for technically trained person 
nel by industry and the armed forces* Secondly, since tMs is a technological war, it is reasonable 
to assume that many service men will want to expand their technical knowledge* acquired in wartime, 
in the post-war world* Finally, the thousands of engineering students, who have left tts in the mid 
dle of their college years, will undoubtedly wish to take up their studies again at the point where 
they left off; radical changes in engineering programs will hardly be welcomed by these would-be 
engineers* These three factors cocaine to gi^p tfoe engineering school a continuity of tradition 
through the war years which will leave tbe general pattern of engineering education basically un 
changed in the post-war world. They iadicate that the htraanities, in the technical school of the 
f\iture, imist grow or rexaain static within the general pattern of a curriculuffii that has been rather 
definitely fixed; we shall not have the same opportunities as the arts colleges to begin afresh ot 
to discard things that are outmoded, 
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ll the** who teach the humanities in technical Colleges look with grave concern the present 
state-of tte liberal arts; our colleagues in the scientific and engineering departments are dues- 
ticmte& an* will continue to question, the values which we represent, just as the whole liberal arts 
sthartL is now being qjuestioned. We must be prepared to answer these queries effectively lest we 
lose grbozd" in the post-4*ar educational organization. 

Obvious to us is the fact that applied science will play a major role in any acceptable world or 
der that ^rges from the present struggle; we believe, however, that science dqes not operate in a 
vacuum l^Tis an integral part of the social oixier. It cannot function adequately as a segregated 
specialty, "and if engineers are to take the most responsible positions in the post-war world, they 
ooght, ideally, to understand the social and cultural implications accompanying technological de~ 
velcpnentSi, 

- Itafr of tte feel that we have fallen far short of this ideal in the past; as we think of engineers 
in ^ neral^-we are reminded of "AS s" coranent on a renowned scientist: "He is not really intelligent 
for his *itfd einbraces little outside his profession* A candle does not shine light only in one direc 
tion:* Bus "narrowness of outlook has always been the most serious indictment of the engineer; the 
M WSitol1fies divisions of the engineering colleges cannot escape a partial responsibility for this 
charge; r bat conditions have often permitted us little chance to do a better job, In the future, we 
Be^ ftf Taort time to be placed at our disposal and for a clearer statement of objectives than we 
have previously had. Professor R, H. Rowntree s report on "The Present Status of Non-Technical 
Engineering Education in American Universities" in the Journal of the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Jcfucation of November, 1941, shows that "on the average, engineering students.*. devote 
sixteen per Skit of undergraduate time to non-technical 1 subjects, of which two-fifths is given to 
English and one-fifth to economics * n None of us who teach the humanities would agree that sixteen 
per cent of the student s time is enough to train him to speak and write with proficiency, to ac 
quaint him with history, literature, arid economics; and even in this sixteen per cent there are many 
Ipok ill at ease under the title M Eon~technical. H But sixteen per cent of the student s 
average portion that forty administrations, covered in Professor Rowntree r s report, have 
ya; hi ifc^fifixxre, we hope to deserve a uiore generous allotment. 



As a corollary, a so*e clear-cut fonntilation of our objectives is needed* Because the humanities 

engineering college is expected to do, in a comparatively short time, what many an 
has failed to do in four ftill years, it is imperative that we know exactly what our 

have no UBS to waste in fruitless efforts. Probably the best that we can expect 
fip$fc~t|e products of engineering education are saen who will be supporters of the arts, drama, music, 
boote; the job of sizing up what is good and of shaping critical judgment in cultural 

leave to the arts colleges. Graduates of technological institutions should be counted 
educated perscaas who read books, attend the theatre, hear good music, frequent art ex- 
cc&tribute to cultural institutions generally. This relaticai of the humanities to tech- 
can, perhaps, be best clarified by drawing a distinction between the role of the 
"sustainer" in the cultural worjfl. Io train the former is an essential function of 
tte. illegal jeolleges and schools of fine arts. $he purpose of technological education should be to 
et g*a$Joattes to participate in and to sustain the higher cultural interests and social enter- 
of /lb? -&lt;2DKKunity in an aioateur capacity. 

to 4 farther objective, we can rightly expect oqr engineering graduates to understand the impact 
tlmt sci^Bee has had cm Iman institutions* Alexander Meiklejchn has said: "Many causes have pro- 
dtioed ti*e present world war. But high aiooiig them all is the failure of our Anglo-American institu 
tions of liberal learning. It is not the forces of the modern world that have wrecked us. It is our 
lack of oaderstandii^ of these forces* " Tfae engi*erijig colleges cannot escape their share in this 
and i& tte future, we must be given adequate time to try to correct past mistakes* A 

ccorse, taught by a competent interpreter, covering the period from 1918 through 1940, 
as D*wis Brcrae tea succinctly titled his latest boqk, "SoraetMsg Went Wrong, " would be a most 
iw recoBTOOdatioEi for inclusion in the engineering curriculum of the future; otherwise, in 
t*iebiyo(il years, we shall be forced to accept our store of the responsibility for sending 
off aofctber "expendable generation" to pay with their lives for the faults of their fathers. 
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fferhaps the most optimistic augury for the future growth of the humanities in engineering education 
lies in our awareness that these problems exist and in our determination to plan now for oar place 
in the post-war educational world. Under advisement at the moment are plans for giving our instruc 
tors the sort of graduate training that will fit them for careers in the humanities departments of 
technolDgical institutions. Thoughtful consideration is being devoted to making careers in engineer 
ing colleges more attractive. Similar problems are discussed annually by the English group of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education* 

In summary, the status of the humanities in the post-war engineering college presents a definite 
challenge. Because of the premium that the war has placed on technology, our colleagues in the en 
gineering departments will undoubtedly be more smug than ever about the importance of technical sub 
jects, and, consequently,, less ready to concede time to the humanities* 33iis attitude, superimposed 
upon the fixed pattern of the curriculum, makes a greater scope for the humanities department diffi 
cult to attain* To meet these conditions, we are making plans to present our problems an3 our objec 
tives to the administrative groups of the various engineering colleges. At the moment, presidents 
and deans are so beset with the immediate questions of the army &wi navy programs "that they can give 
little thought to long-range planning. Bat sooner or later, when the administrators turn their at 
tention to fundamentals, we shall be ready to carry our case to them* 

When all else is said, the humanities departuient represents the oldest, the most respected tradi 
tion within the engineering school. Compared to the humanistic and cultural heritage in which we be 
lieve, applied science is but an infant, albeit a lusty oae. Our task is to see that engineers do 
not lose sight of these human values in spite of their preoccupation with bigger and better plastics, 
electric eyes, and radio detection devices. If we tackle this job with enthusiasm, courage, and 
foresight, we believe that we shall play a major role in engineering education of the future. 

AN ANNOUNCEMENT OP INTEREST TO MODERN LANGUAGES SCHOLARS 

The Columbia dictionary of Modern European Literature, a project which has been undez* way for soflie 
tine, is now publicly announced for publication in the fall of 1944- The volume, which Will be is 
sued under the imprint of Columbia University Press, will present the first complete record of recent 
and contemporary literature in all the countries of the European continent. It covers the present 
generation of authors and the one immediately preceding, and will contain about 1,000 articles writ 
ten by more than 200 scholars, treating some 30 different literatures. !Ehere will be a general arti 
cle on the literature of each nation and articles on individual authors and jaovesients^ with cosiplete 
cross references. Hich of the information given about the lesser-known literatures, such as Icelandic, 
Czech, Estonian, etc., is not available anywhere else in English, and this Dictionary will provide 
the only authoritative source of information about them. The better-known literatures are also fully 
covered. The longest articles are on French and Russian literature, with approximately 10,OOO words 
devoted to each, and the shortest is on the literature of the Faeroe Islands, about 300 words* The 
Dictionary is being prepared under the general editorship of Horatio Smith, Rrofessdr and Executive 
Officer of the French Department at Columbia University a&d editor of The Romanic Review* 

EDIfCBIAL NOTE 

The contributions of Professors Pei, Allen, and Shorter to this number of the ffews-Lttter suggest 
several of the major problems of post-4*ar education which bear upon the work of all scholars and 
teachers of modern languages. The most obvious is the probable extension of "comparative* courses 
because of demand from students with a newly acquired conaBsand of foreign languages. A second is the 
place of the world literature "survey** in the future curricula of institutions dominated by tectool- 
ogists. A third is the need of more intensive research into the composite character of American cul 
ture and its place in the world* In future numbers we shall present articles and bibliographies use 
ful to both researchers and teachers. Bat our pages are also open to subscribers who would like to 
Contribute to the discussion. Coammications should be addressed to Professor 33Ka3 F Item, 
University, Des Moines, Iowa* A*E.C. 
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HISTORY AND COMPARATIVE STUDIES 
By Lieutenant Cownander George B*. Fouler, USNR 

Naval School of Military Government and Administration 
Columbia University 

[The assertions contained herein are the private opinions of the writer and are not to be construed 
as official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the naval service at large.] 

\ 
In the June, 1942 number of the magazine Asia appears an article by Mr. Jfortimer Graves entitled 

"Oriental Languages and the War Effort." No American scholar or teacher can conteznplate the facts it 
contains with any sense of satisfaction. Indeed, the statistics presented are appalling* A nation of 
more than one hundred and thirty million persons, engaged in a totalitarian war of world-^ide scope,, 
with combat troops at grips with enemies who speak many different languages, with the hone front bom 
barded by hostile radio broadcasts and undermined by enemy newspapers aid periodicals, and with the 
need of maintaining diplomatic and cultural relations with friendly powers, discovered that it was 
one of the most consistently monogiot nations in the world, completely unprepared for the conduct of 
totalitarian war. In all of the American institutions of higher education combined "possibly fifty 
students were engaged in 1940 in the serious study" of Japanese. The Roster of Scientific and Spe 
cialized Personnel, a great register of three hundred thousand Americans with unusual conipetence, 
listed forty-one persons "suspected of speaking Malay" but after careful investigation discovered 
that it was chiefly the "kitchen-Malay" with which one might "buy a beer in Singapore.* 1 Not one rec 
ognized American scholar was found who could teach Malay intensively for the emergency. Mandarin 
Chinese, the national language of the Celestial Republic, was found more adequately developed, but 
little study had been devoted to the various dialects, the speech of common Chinese in which Japanese 
propaganda is couched. Classical Arabic had been explored by a few scholars, but Moroccan Arabic was 
almost completely unworked* The vernaculars of India, Bengali, Punjabi, and Hindustani, most of the 
Balkan languages, Turkish, Korean, and the languages spoken around Dakar, these said Mr. Graves, "are 
in the same position in American scholarship as are Malay and Siamese." Even the high competence in 
German and French which would be needed to assure America s playing the most effective possible part 
in discussions at a peace table "is very rare." And competent teachers of Portuguese, the language of 
our largest Latin American neighbor, "can be counted on the fingers of not many hands." 

The implications of these facts are enormous for all teachers of the humanities. Pour are immedi 
ately apparent. The persistence in our education of courses devoted to the traditional self-glorifi 
cation and criticism of our own art, religion, science, history, and philosophy, to the exclusion of 
their relations with a wider frairework both in time and space, easily coses first. Second, ttey in 
dicate that a century of patiezrt scholarship in oriental studies has had but slight effect on wfcat we 
are pleased to call 1t the tenacities. 1 * Third, and most darning, they point sQU5urely toward to impor 
tant under lying cause in the chain of circumstances that brought us to war with Japan on Deeeu&er 8 
1941, namely, the basic ignorance of Africans as a whole regarding the vast experience of the mil 
lions of highly civilized human beings who live in lands to the west of the Golden Gate. Fourth, and 
inipartant, unless steps are taken to remedy the situation, this war will have been, fought in vaia. Ife 
need to know cor neighbors well enough to carry out the promise of the Moscow Conference, to *coof)er- 
ate" with the,m in building an intercultural unity that will, in part, offset the hastened tempo of 
rationalisms that threaten to organize into amoral uniformities even those peoples of the world among 
xhcm heretofore there has been division on religious or racial grounds * 
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In the hearts of thinking Ben in the armed services there is a growing conviction that the build 
ing of any future intercultural unity among men depends upon education. It would be an education in 
which we learn to grow toward adulthood according to our several capacities; education in which we 
learn to be at hone in our inmost hearts with ourselves, with our neighbors, with the great universe; 
education where sincerity in thought, word, and deed, are honored for their own sake as well as for 
the blessings they can bring to the social, economic, political, and cultural strivings of all human-. 
ity. We need to learn indeed, but we need also to think, lest we be forced down to the level of mere 
feeling. We believe that nothing matters half so much as the life of the human spirit. We believe, 
also, that the basis for this new education should be careftilly laid, at least as wisely as is being 
done by the British, the Russians, and the Chinese* Failure, we are certain, inevitably means other 
more terrible wars. 

fbe role to be played by comparative literature in the drama before us is fundamental and has been 
propounded frequently in the pages of this bulletin. I would suggest that history can also play a 
great part in comparative studies. The comparative approach in historical studies, hwever, must be 
clearly apprehended as only one means in the persistent "attempts of cultures to give themselves a 
reckoning of their past." The comparison of contemporary cultures at any given historical period can 
not but strengthen the -understanding of that period. An immense widening of outlook takes place when 
it is realized, for example: (l) that the Ionia of Pythagoras and Heraclitus was contemporary with 
the Israel of Ezekiel, Daniel, and the man whan Breasted calls "the Great Unknown Prophet" of the 
Babyloiian Captivity; with Zoroaster in Iran; with Confucius in China; with Buddha in India; (2) that 
the Rare of Cato the Elder and the Gracchi was contemporary with the China of the Emperor Han Wu-ti; 
(3) that the Prankish monarchy of the Carolingians was contemporary with China of the T ang Dynasty, 
perhaps the greatest epoch of intercultural exchange on a large scale of which we have record, and 
with the Rise of Islam, the "Cloud-frfessenger" of Kalidasa at Ujjain, and the establishment in Japan 
of a great mseum of Chiiiese art. Such knowledge helps enormously to correct our iqyopia and the one 
sided view of history still given in most textbooks. Such realizations should lead to an interest in 
alien histories for their own sake. 

It is the business of history to get behind the facts, to relate the background of action or fact 
and its consequences in such a fashion as to raise it to the level of an event. One example that 
coses to mind is the crossing of the Rubicon by Julius Caesar in January, 49 B B C. The crossing of a 
sll stream is of no great moment in itself, but the crossing of that particular river, at that par 
ticular time, by that particular person raised the mere action to the status of an event. And the ac 
tion was pregnant with meaning . Another example is the writing of the Agamemnon of Aeschylus and its 
relation to the significance given by history to the Battle of Marathon. In addition to the confron- 
tation of two classes of historical events, we have here the confrontation of two categories of spir 
itual value within the play itself. In the attempt to work out the significance of two such events 
both for the Athenians aid for their spiritual heirs there must be collaboration between specialists 
in COTparative literature and in history. To both these disciplines, spiritual values are facts, 

Cte of the favorable omens in our overcast cultural sky is indeed the growth of interest in com 
parative literature on the part of Americans who are aware of their duty to build a spiritual America 
and ultimately a healthier world. To realize, for example, that six of the ten commandments are, held 
in cxxaaon by the great religions of the earth today is one important step in aiding the development 
of an attitude of kindliness so necessary in the establishment of intercultural confidence* The 
knwledge that the Hindus, the Chinese, the Tibetans, and the Russians often think contrary to our 
selves on many vital questions holds for sane of us a challenge as great as that presented to the 
nind of the ancient Hellenes by the vast land of the Nile, or to Renaissance Europe by the redis 
covery of ancient Greece as the contemporaries of Plato actually saw it. 

The way of comparative studies is often the way of history, a way that becoiiBs real only in being- 
trod. The individual s power to make the decisions that mold his character is one of the basic ele 
ments in understanding history. The individual spirit is the "key of keys" in building a healthy 
wortd psychology that may prevent war from being resorted to with as great a readiness as hitherto.*" 
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It is the individual alone who thinks and who can be taught the I#w that rules the visible and invi 
sible eternities. Through a "sense of the past* 1 in the comparative studies each individual may acquire 
sonse awareness of the significance of human experience, no matter how ancient or alien, an experience 
which preserves its eternal oneness and its capacity to inspire the longing for wisdom in the indi 
vidual now. By means of comparative literature and history he may attain a wider knowledge of the 
world, as it really is and as it can be* Soldier and scholar &gt; statesman and student, indeed all citi 
zens of our country would do well to remember that: 

"Cn what we practice now dependeth our future; 
As the shadow followeth the body, Kama followeth us. 
Each hath perforce to taste what he himself hath doaie." 

[Note: The concluding quotation is from the "Golden Rosary of the History of Fkdma {Sambhava J / 
chapter ix, quoted by W. Y. Evans-Wentz in his Tibet fs Great Yogi Milarepa, Oxford, 1928, p* xiv.j 

[in future numbers of this bulletin we shall present other discussions byemirent college administra 
tors of the place of Comparative Literature in postwar educational reconstruction* The editorial com 
mittee is grateful to Commander Fowler for his contribution.] 

THE GERMAN MIND 

By Bayard Quincy Morgan 

Stanford University 

The above heading is also the title of a volume published in 19S8 as part of "The Columbia Course 
in Literature," which was the offspring, in a sense, of the old "Library of the World s Best Litera 
ture" edited by Charles Dudley Warner. The brief introduction written by Refcert ferodcn Fife for this 
volume - which although I edited it is unaccountably ignored in my own Bibliography/ - presents the 
shortest complete survey of German letters known to the writer. Jt also offers the &glish reader, 
for the first time to my knowledge, an attempt to extract the essential qualities of German litera 
ture from the bewildering variety of its roaiufestatfisis. As this book is not too widely knewn, and as 
Professor Fife addresses himself with authority and effectiveness to his task, I cannot do better 
than to quote some passages from this essay. 

"Wherever the German has fou#d his material, he has marked it quite clearly with two characteris 
tics: a tendency to search for universal, basic ideas and an endeavor to establish ethical relation 
ships. 1 Even his lyric poetry shows a fundamentally reflective element, and it cannot be forgotten 
that ever since the novel first appeared in modern dress the German ideal for this genre has been the 
Bi Idvngsronon, the novel which traces the inner development of character in its battle with life s 
realities and illusions. A poet as essentially lyric as Heine racks his tortured soul amid the very 
agonies of misprized love in the search for an explanation that will fit the whole riddle of human 
unhappiness, and singers of the eternal beauties of nature, like Holderlin, Annette von Droste, and 
Lenacu, never cease to puzzle over a Veltansckauvng. 

w lt is this tendency toward the abstract and universal that explains the incurable idealism of Ger 
man poet and philosopher. It is only rarely that he is gemiisely realistic or satisfied to dwell in a 
world of mere beauty. E(y nature a Platonist, he builds up within his soil a system of ideas and 
forges these into a unity which becomes for him a reality, to which he holds henceforth with the te 
nacity and zeal of a religious fanatic.... 

"In creating his ideals the German poet never quite forgets ethical values. No people was ever less 
satisfied with the thesis f art fear art s sake. f Eveiy great German writer, even in periods of the 
crudest naturalism, lite the last decade of the nineteenth century, has always felt an irrestraiuable 
urge to build a bridge that will lead from the beautiful to the good, as Schiller did -cm so si&liue a 
scale* For that reason Germany has produced so many stirring tragedies and so few good comedies* not, 
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as Ifedauie de Stael says, because conversation is an art which Germans do not understand, but because 
tragedy is the field on which ethical problems can best be unfolded. Every great German poet, Goethe 
once remrted, is also a great teacher," 

To these remrks, which seem to me wholly sound and illuminating, I should like to add some brief 
cousaent airi expansion* Despite his search for the universal and the fundamental, the German tends not 
to be general and vague, but highly personal and individual* It has been remarked that an unusually 
large percentage of Gennan novels are either thinly veiled autobiography or at least tangent to it. 
Egocentricity, in what need not be a derogatory sense of the word, is probably a fairly constant ele 
ment in Gennan letters. This may also account for the fact that, as I have pointed out in the volume 
already quoted, "the aptitude aid craving of the German people for lyric expression is a commonplace 
of literary history. M Tacitus remrks on it; the early church took special pains to stamp out the 
{doubtless pagan) folksong of the Dark Ages; ani when untoward circumstances, as during and after the 
Thirty Year s War, nearly destroyed the nurture-beds of pure literature in Germany, religious and 
secular scmg contlTDed to flower in remarkable beauty. 

It is one of the paradoxes of international literary interplay that the lyric, in which human beings 
are aost likely to reveal themselves, if not always at their best, certainly at their most authentic, 
is the literary form which is most resistant to effective translation, because of the peculiarly inr- 
tiaate wedding of word and sense* In view of the German s fondness for and competence in the lyric 
field, it Bey be said that this law has operated more to the disadvantage of the German than of any 
other western people. To this day English readers are practically without adequate access to the fabu 
lous riches of the German lyric treasury; and Goethe the lyricist is but little known to the Anglo- 
Saxca world. A like fate has touched the outflow of Goethe f s chief literary legacy to Germany and the 
Occident generally: his dramatic poem /oust, Much of this great work has the fusion of form and mean 
ing which Barks the lyric, and auch of it is doored for that very reason to imprisonment behind the 
bristling walls of its native tcngue, to be kissed to life only by the Prince whose lips can compass 
the gic sysabols. The misic of Goethe s verse, which is taken for granted by the German reader, may 
not be withdrawn without taking as it were the color from the rose; hence I still prefer, despite its 
demerits, the translation of Bayard Taylor * to any other, since Taylor succeeded better than any of 
his rivals in conveying an adequate sense of two cardinal -features of Goethe s masterpiece; its almost 
bcmdtess metrical variety, and the purely dramatic potentiality of metrical form. Incidentally, in ay 
judgaent, BO orae who wishes to penetrate to the heart of Gennan letters may pass Goethe s Faust by. It 
represents, as no other single work of ay acquaintance does, the essence of a national character, both 
by virtue of its cwn intrinsic quality and by the passionate adoption of its hero by that nation as an 
unsurpassed expression of the national soul and its aspirations, 

Aspiration* indeed, which implies and involves both struggle and error as inevitable antf even desir 
able cca3COiaitants of human life, is the one major addition which I should mate to Professor Fife s 
two constants in Gerstan literature* It is aspiration with which Wolfram dowers his Barsival- 2 it is 
aspiratico which activates Wieland s Agathon in his search for the good way of life, (unfortunately 
the aaLy English version was done in 1773); it is aspiration in which the Lord trusts when he allows 
Ifephisto to attempt the seduction of Paost. Error, to be sure, is inherent in man s imperfect nature; 

While Man s desires and aspirations stir, 

He cannot choose but err. (Faust, 317-18) 

The typical Gensan accepts this as desirable; this Lessing says somewhere that if God offered him 
pare troth in ooe band and the capacity to seek for truth in the other, even though coupled with the 

1. Accessible in the Modern Library and in the Cfcford Vorld s Classics, the latter edition most 
helpfully annotated. 

2. See farzival; a knightly epic. Trans, into English verse by Jessie L Westin. Lori. 1894. 2v- 
Also; fte Story of Parzival and the Grail, Interpr. and disc, by ferg. P. Rictey. Oxford 1935. 221 pp. 
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necessity for error, he would choose the latter: "pure truth is for Thee alcos," Th$ search for 
truth is the way of salvation: 



A good mft, through obscurest aspiration, 
Has still an instinct of the coe true way* (Faust, 329-30) 

And thus Faust, a symbol of all humanity, wins through to Heaven: 

Whoe er aspires unweariedly 

Is not beyond redeeming. (Faust, 11, 936-37} 

But even apart from the hope of salvation, life and effort are akin: 

Tis only straggle, and though I fail, 

Gives zest to life. &lt;Ricarda Huch, Stem Song} 

Proa this angle I suggest another standpoint from which to view the admitted lack of balance be^ 
tween tragedy and comedy in German drama. For struggle means conflict, and while "high cooedy" is 
based co conflict, as witness Lsssing s Minna von Barnhlen, such drama is not essentially conic, but 
rather the reverse, and it is obvious that Less ing could easily have given his plot a tragic ending 
had he so wished. True light comedy is basically farcical, for the most part, and hence involves an 
avoidance of problems which clamor for solution; but for this very reason the German poet finds no 
satisfaction in it, and it is characteristic that Cccrad Ferdinand Ifeyer belittled the only humorous 
story he ever wrote (a very delightful one), and regarded his doing so as an aberration. 

Finally, I should like to point to an aspect of German letters which is often obscured in transla 
tion, like the verbal refinement of the lyric, but which throws such light on the working of the 
German mind that it may not be ignored even in as brief a survey as this. I refer to the conflict be 
tween substance and form which is a fairly constant feature of German literature, and which may be 
reduced to something like a rule: if form and matter conflict, matter triumphs* In otter words, the 
German tends to be impatient of anything which will prevent him from saying what he has on his mind, 
and he will be formally uncouth rather than substantially shallow or vague, Thus, the crabbedness of 
Wolfram s style, which became proverbial ani a model for imitation, was not due to a desire for ob- " 
scurity on his part, but to the drive of a great rniBd bursting with ideas and unwilling to be 
bothered with formal detail. Along another line, it is significant that Goethe, caie of the world s 
greatest virtuosos of style, definitely shunned the sonnet, and wrote only two short bits of terza 
rina in all his long life; both these fonns are rigidly confining and zraust in some degree put hob 
bles on the poet f s freedom of expression. As a third illustration, I may mention the extraordinary 
number of unfinished works by German writers; the Ronantics were especially prone to this, but far 
from alone in it. It remained for a modern German, however, to devise a novel which was not capable 
of being finished, yet which ccasveys all the meaning the author intended it to have: Franz Kafka f $ 
The Castle {New York, 1930). In all these cases, as in many others which could easily be adduced, 
one recognizes the working of a principle which is thoroughly and basically Germanic, and is allied 
to that earnestness which is sometimes called heaviness and is certainly resistant to humorous 
writing. Literature, in this view, is not primarily a means of entertainment; it is a high calling, 
and its objective is the transmission of ideas directed to the betterment of the world. 



The appended titles coznprise historical and critical works in English on German literature, and 
sere of the best anthologies. 

BIBIJOGRAffiY TO "THE GERMAN MUST 

ASfHOlOGIBS: Baskerville, Alfred, The Poetry of Germany, Hew York, 1853* 14th ed. Philadelphia, 
1886* 663 pp* [Both German and English given. Translation is generally correct, not always poetic* 
67 poets represented* o.p. DC] Bithell, Jethro Contemporary German Poetry, Land*, NT 1909. 
191 pp. f42 poets represented* Very competent translations* o.p. 1C] Carlyle, Thoasas. German 
Romance: Specimens of Its Chief Authors, with biographical and critical notices* Sdinb. 1827* 4v. 
BosU 1841, 2v. NY. 1B74; 1896, 1901* 2v [incites fesaus, Fcoiue v Tieck, Hoffinarn, Richter, 
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Goethe, Excellent translation. Significant through Cartyle. o,p* 1C] Fhe German Classics &f the 
19th and 20th Centuries. Ed. by Kuno Francke and W. G. Howard. NY. , 1913-15, 20 v. [important both 
for its selections and its critical essays, this work also maintained a high standard in its trans 
lations, most of which were made expressly for it r o.p but in most of the larger libraries.] 
Great German Short Sovels and Stories. Ed. by Bennett A. Cerf. NY*, 1933* 475pp* [includes Goethe, 
Schiller, Hofftenn, Grijm, Heine, Storm, Keller, Sudermann, Schnitzler, Hauptrnann, Wassermann, T A 
Mann, A. Zweig, S. 2weig. - Good selection and mostly good translations, sane of them new.] 
iarvard Classics. Shelf of Fiction. NY , 1917- 462 pp. [includes Goethe, Keller, Storm, Fontane^ 
Translations good or excellent. Gives good idea of the German novelette.] Hedge, P. H., Prose 
Writers of Germany. Fhilad, , 1849. New ed. 1870* 5QOpp+ (Excellent translations, mostly by Hedge, 
and a sound selection, o.p. I] Library, of the World s Best Literature* Ed. by Charles Dudley 
Warner. NY., 1896-97* New nev. ed. 1917-18- 30v. 1&5 German authors, plus single poems in the 
poetry volisae. Biographic sketches and poems or extracts in translation; many translations done for 
this work, mostly very good, o.p. 1C and most large libraries,] Mills, Henry P fforae Gemanicae: A 
Tersion of German ffymns. NY., 1&6* 368pp* (Translation is faithful to both meter and sense; 76 
hyssi writers represented, Dither with 12 hymns, o?p. LC] Pierce, F. E.&gt; and Schreiber, C. P. 
Fiction and Fantasy af German Romance. Selections from German rcmantic authors, 1790-1830. NY., 
1SB7, 392pp. [includes Arnim, Eichendorff, Holderlin, Kleist, Tieck, Wackenroder, and poems of 
Chamisso, Navalis, Uhland. Excellent translations.] Rothensteiner, John E* A German Garden of the 
ieart. Gers&n lyrics from the Vdkslied unto R. M. Rilke, St. Lotiis, 1934. 506pp. [68 poets, plus 
poeBB* franslatioais very good, some admirable - Friv. prt.] 



A$& CRITICAL #QRK$; BertauX, F. A Panorama of German Literature from 1871-1B31* Translated 
NY. 1965. 332pp- (interesting as giving the viewpoint of a French critic. Bibliog,] Bithell, 
Jethro, ed. Germany: A Companion to German Studies, 2nd rev. ed. Loud., 1937. 45Qp&&amp;gt; feennan litera 
ture is surveyed by fcur scholars, with a supplement to 1937. ] Bithell, Jethro. Modern German 
ititerature, 18SQ~1S38* Land., 1939- 535pp. fCompre tensive and Informative. Bibliog.] Fraicke, 
I6E3DO. A ffistory of German Literature as Determined by Social Forces* NY,, 1901, 1903, 1907, 595pp. 
[Something of a pioneer work, which has not been supereaded in its field*] Fr^ancke, Euno, Per 
sonality in German Literature before Luther. Cambridge, 1916. 221p. [in general, the same type of 
approach as IB the preceding, but with fuller detail.} Liptzij^ Sol. Historical Survey of German 
literature* NY., 1936. 30Cpp. {About 30pp. devoted to pre-^Gcethean centuries; learly 100 pp. to the 
BiQdern period. Useful bibliograply.] Porterfield, Allen W. An Outline of German Romanticism, 1766- 
1B66* Bost., 1914* 263PP* fe writes well and has his own ideas* Bibliog* J Robertscoi, John G^ 
Goethe and the twentieth Century. NY*, 1912. 155pp. [Review of Goethe s life and activity; attempt 
to determine lasting values,] Robertson, John G. History of German Literature* Rev. ed. NY., 1931, 
TSgpp. {Conservative, inf canned exposition usefully comprehensive t Bibliography.] Rose, William^ 
Ken* Kyths, and Movements in German Literature, A volume of historical and critical papers. Land., 
1931. 286pi&gt;. [&gt;fedieval beast epic; Faust; Griamelshausen; Munchausen; Werther; Goethe and the Jews; 
Hovalis anl the blue flower; express icaiism; drama 1914-27; revolt 1914-30. Bibliographies.] 
Scfeerer, Wilhelm. History of German Literature. Translated into English. NY., 1901. 2v. {Standard 
work for the survey of German letters prior to Goethe *s death in 1832. ] Stawell, P t M, and Dick 
inson, G. Lewes. Goethe and Faust , An Interpretation. NY., 1929, 291pp. [Paust is probably not 
fully accessible to the English reader without Introduction, and this book is very helpful in that re 
garcU Taylor, Bayard. Studies in German Literature. NY., 1888* 421pp. {Earliest literature? 
Minnesingers; Medieval epics; Nibelungenlied; reformation; 17th cent.; Lessing; Klcpstock, Wieland, 
Herder; Schiller; Goethe; Paust; Richter*] Thomas, Calvi^ ffistory of German Literature* NY., 
1909. 430p|&gt; [Dated, but otherwise substantial and useful.] Willoughby, L, A, The Classical Age of 
German Literature, IW*l#as* lend., 1966. 136pp&gt;. tSouadly inftirmtive.] 
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CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY; S0TES AND REVIEWS 
Edited by Benjamin Boyce 

University of Omaha 

DICTIONARY CF WCRLD LITERATURE by Joseph T. Shipley. New York, The Hiilosophical Libr&ry, 1843. 
Pp. xv, 633* $7-50. 

The difficulties of corresponding with 260 contributors, located apart and apparently working with 
out frequent consultation, may explain the painfully uneven effect of this reference work. Since most 
of the articles are brief and merely suggestive, they cry out for recasting and elaboration a 
fault not attributable to the authors. There is too much historical narrative of names and terusj 
too little exposition* Bibliographies are full, thin or nonexistent, without reason. The title is a 
misnomer: the book is actually a dictionary of critical terms and of the history of criticism. There 
is little of world literature: in fact, the entry under this caption runs but a dozen lines, and that 
on Comparative Literature is limited to statements of theory since the time of Vico. The "world" as- 
pect is also lacking in the articles themselves, since many fail to extend their scope to literatures 
other than that under discussion. Even in entries without international range, the view is often so 
incomplete that entire centuries are neglected* Illustrations are far too often drawn only from the 
period since 1800* 

The student of comparative literature may find the following articles of interest (the better titles 
are followed by authors names),: 

Along national lines there are discussions of these contributions to prosody: Arabic, Canaanite 
{C. H. Gordon ), Chinese (Chi-Chen Wang), Gaelic (C. Donahue), Indian, Japanese (H. G. Henderson}, Old, 
french* Old Horse (M. Fwler), Serb-Croatian, and Welsh (J. J. Parry). Criticism has more national 
representation, treating: Bulgarian &gt; Chinese, Czechoslovak, Dutch {H. Sylstra), Snglish 4 A, H. Gil 
bert, R. S. Crane, D. Daiches), French (B. Weinberg, G. R. Havens, H. Smith,- G. Chinard), emon, 
Greek (R. Lattimore ) , Aristotle (L. Cooper), Hungarian,* Indian (A. K. Coomaraswaipy ) , Italian {G. A. 
Borgese, K- Bclfenzie), Latin, Latvian, Lithuanian, Lusatian, Polish (A. P Coleman), frunanian 
L* Feraru}, Russian, Soviet (A. Ksun), Ukrainian, Scandinavian (A. B. Benson), Slovene, Spanish- 
American {J. T, Reid), Spanish (H. A. Hatzfeld, J. 0. Swain), and, without borders, Medieval (C. W. 
Jones) and Yiddish (S. Bickel). In the drama, China, India and Japan are the only countries repre 
sented as such, although other aspects of the theatre are well handled. H, T. E. Perry s Conedy and 
K. Summers 1 Melodrana are good; J. Gassner s Tragedy and Dramatic Criticism merely scratch the sur 
face; R. Gilder s Pantonine and B. N. Clark s Unities lack historical completeness*- The treatment of 
most terms associated with poetry, drama and criticism is adequate, considering the dictionary intent 
of the book* 

Cto. more general topics, the following entries are of varying value. There are references throughout 
to Aesthetics, but, although L. W. Elder s Aesthetics of Literature sets the key, signposts to otter 
discussions are lacking. Anthropology and Literature is limited and weak, and has no cross-reference 
to S. Thonpson s folklore and folktale, Borgese s Prinitivis* &&amp;gt; R. M* West s Supernatural. &. Ppg- 
gioli s Classicism and his Correspondence of the Arts are hopelessly compressed by space UMtatio&s. 
C. S Brown has an article on Music and Literature, tat there is jscsie on painting and literatare. 
C. D. Thorpe f s function of Criticism is a good short account, as are M* W. Btmdy s Inaginati&n aad 
H. S. Wilson s Mature* The article on Dialectic, however, jumps from Plato to ferx, and that on i- 
docticis from Dryden to Wordsworth* B. A* Bale s Renaissance is apparently intended as a fey arti 
cle, tat it demands miaided filling in from otter entries. The discussion on Romanticism is weak &gt; 
but has one of the better bibliographies * 



Topics not as comprehensive are given less space* R. S. Loomis en the Arthurian Legend, E, Br% 
on Fantasy* H. R. Brown on Sentimental fiction, and G* B. Parks on Travel literature, a neglected 
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pfease of literary relations, are excellent, The Ballad is disappointing, since L. Pcxmd has 
herself to technique; Burlesque treats only of England, /igure of Speech has nothing on the eight 
eenth century xoetrists, althoagh M. T. Iferrick knows them well; that on the ffymn stops with the mid 
dle ages* The article on Satire leaves much to be desired, although the readings are valuable; that 
on Scholasticism is totally xminformative. 

(J. E. Tobin, fordhan University) 

fte following is a selected list of publications which may interest students and teachers of COBW 
parative literature and foreign literatures in translation. 

Ifie second voltaas of lferaer Jaeger s Paideia: the Ideals of Greek Culture was published late in 
Ifcweiaber by the Oxford IMversity Press, Most of its 457 pages are devoted to Socrates and Plato.,.. 
Other recent volumes on classical Batters are Stephen Lavra, The Greek Miracle * translated by David 
felker (N,Y. : Hastings House. Pp. 144 )j James J. Donahue, The Theory of Literary Kinds: Ancient 
Classifications of Literature (Dubuque, Iowa: Loras College Press. Pp. 162)j Andr Rousseaux, Le 
Monde Classique, fMOntreal: les Editions Varietes. Pp. 250}, which studies the classical tradition 
fro Baser to Verlaine; C. M. Bowra, Sophoclean Tragedy (London: Oxford University Press); Laurence 
R Richardscii,. Poetical Theory in Republican Rome (announced in the fall by Yale). 

Frofessor Latter C. Goodrich of Coltoribia University has recently published A Short History of the 
Chinese People {N.Y. : Harper. Pp. 275). A twenty-six page bibliography of Japanese literature in 
English, French, German, etc, translation, including a section on "Foreign Literature in a Japanese 
Setting," appears in the Catalogue of the &&amp;gt;kusai Bunka Sliiakokai, published in Tokyo in 1937 by the 
Society for International Cultural Relations* 

Other books of interest; a new edition of E. M, Forster S sketches and meditations on Alexandria, 
Pharos and Pharillon, has been issued by the Hogarth Press (London).... John L* Ifyres, Mediterranean 
Culture (Cau&ridge University Press), a lecture on the "broad prospect of Mediterranean history, de 
termined by agriculture, supplemented by trade and religious needs, unified by navigation, and 
clasely related t^o*ighout by the geography."... j. H, Whitfield, Petrarch and the Renascence 
(C&ford: Blackwell). fhe author is University lecturer in Italian at Oxford**.. J. E. Ifeale, the bi- 
ograf&er of Queen Elizabeth, has written fke Age of Catherine of Medici (London: Jonathan Cape),,.., 
Paul Saintooge and R* W. Christ, fifty Years of Moliere Studies, 1B92-19^1 (Jbhns Hqpkins Press, 
1932}, a bibliography. 
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ESCAPE PROM SCHOLARSHIP 
Some Questions about the Future Study of Literature 

By George B. Parks 
Queens CoUege 

Objection is often made that our present literary scholarship is too much concerned with literary 
history. Oar dilemma is, we are told, that we study and do research in one subject, literary history, 
and teach another, literature (see College English 5, 214-18, January 1944). In other words, ^4 is* 
of no use in the classroom. 

This argument should not go unchallenged, for it mistakes both our scholarship and our teaching. 
Any scholar trained in the historical method knows that his basic material is the text, and that his 
first job as teacher and scholar is to understand it. The teacher who repudiates scholarship thereby 
abdicates his first function, for he is obliged to take at second hand his understanding of his texts 
as well as of the creation of those texts in a given time and society. 

1 challenge also the accompanying assumption that scholars shirk their second task, the one follow 
ing the understanding of the- text; the task, that is, of giving the text its meaning as experience, 
a$ social or philosophical idea, as workf of art. There may be teachers who fail in this task, though 
I am sure that those who are not scholars are as likely to fail as those who are. But the assumption 
is that scholars pass over this second task in order to perform the third task, that of presenting 
sources, analogues, influences, history of genres, and historical and biographical allusion: literary 
history, in sum* The third task is clearly for graduate school. Ike second task is clearly essential 
for college teaching. 

Some persons think that it should be done in graduate school as well (see College English 4, 114, - 
November 1942)* To which idea the graduate professor answers with a snort: "Does he mean that stu- 
dents want us to tell them whether a book is any good?" 

Question l: do they? should literary judgments be required on doctoral examinations? 

The teacher s second task, that of giving value to his literary text, is admittedly difficult. For 
one thing, he must take pains to avoid the fatuity which always endangers talk of values and verities. 
For another, his own values may vary, or develop, or remain largely implicit. For a third, be is 
highly distrustful of dogmatism in these matters, having suffered the ineptitudes of his own teachers 
and colleagues as well as of most critics. History is at least solid, he may decide: all the rest is 
solemn pishposh, and students have no more use for it than he. 

Question 2: is it possible to teach the art of literary evaluation? or does each person teach hi~ 
self? is systematic education in this art possible? 

Huch of the recent escape from scholarship has been directed toward these fair fields of criticism, 
conceived not as pleasure-ground but as strictly ordered academe* The main feature of this criticism 
seems to be elaborate formal analysis, with zsuch classification of forms and devices, which will 
. I suppose, to an eventual science of literary taxonomy. We may, for example, discover how 
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of the eighteen accepted devices for portraying character are used in a story or the stories of 
Katharine Mansfield. Or we might undertake a thesis classifying the stories of Chekov according to 
form, using a decimal system and of course a new terminology. Or we might devote a whole semester 
course to analysis of The federalist papers as rhetoric, without ever needing to descend to the po 
litical ideas or circumstances described in them. These at least are the kinds of projects which I un 
derstand the new enthusiasm to desire* 

All knowledge is useful, and these tasks of classification should probably be done, though 1 fail to 
see their prisiary i^&gt;ortance. I make one prayer of the new formalists as they go about their happy 
tasks; that they moderate their verbal harshness. Where I have used the word "devices," 1 am sure they 
would use "techniques," Words like "concretized* and "emotive" and "emphatic" and "limited subjec 
tivity* and other jargon seem to be used when possible, according to the supposed gospel of Richards. 
Wfe ntet admit that the professoriat is responsible for this taste. At the same time, it must be said 
for us that the most eminent practitioner is not academic. I mean Mr, Kenneth Burke, author of the 
famous barbarism: "a poem is a strategy for encompassing a situation." 

Another escape from scholarship is represented as a "return to the text." This seems to consist in 
elaborate explication, largely in terms of an analysis of form. Scholars will hardly admit that they 
have ever abandoned the text, but they will be glad to see renewed interest in it. They will not, how 
ever, relish the publishing in extenso of these explications, if a recent study of a poem by Donne 
is a fair sa^&gt;le (College Snglish 5, 193-96, January 1944). A line-by-line analysis of a not diffi 
cult poem may be necessary in the classroom: but baby talk should not be offered to adults, and I see 
no reason for exposing to the world the fond futilities of our pedagogy. (Xir elaboration of the ob 
vious should best be kept private: not to mention our errors in scholarship. Absit onen. I 

Question 3: what are the results in practice of formal analysis? 

Ccnmm caution Might fsrescrlbe that a teacher expounding Donne, even to a helpless class, should 
consult Donne scholarship and use the Oxford dictionary. If we are thus careless in our own field, we 
way well distrust our own competence in teaching that "world literature" tcirard which we are inevit 
ably driven* 



4: how can we be suitably trained to teach world literature? The doctorate in a national 
literature may now require an intimate knowledge of only part of that literature, that is of certain 
specified periods* Tte doctorate in cofflj&gt;arative literature requires a general knowledge of two na- 
tional literatures* Is a world-literature curriculum possible? Shall we need a degree of Litt.p., pre- 
suwably orver and beyond the F!uD., to attest understanding alike of Homer and Voltaire, Dante and 
Goethe, Ccgifucius and Dostoevsky and Cervantes? And if we are to add music and the fine arts to our 
burden, how shall we avoid becoming blind leaders of the blind? 



are the first of the many questions we iflutst ask about the coming shifts in our curricula. They 
are presented here in the hope that they will provoke readers to offering answers. 

[Editorial note: One of the purposes of the Xe&s-letter is to arouse discussion of the tread toward 
courses in World Literature. Such courses are likely to i^ct-ease after the war, because of a 

awareness of America s strategic position in the world and the need of educating a generation 
for ^int^rcultural** relations With foreign peoples. The Cousnittee on Comparative Literature, as a unit 
of the College Section of tbe Jfetioml Council of Teachers of English, presumes merely to offer inter 
ested readers both useful bibliographies and information regarding challenging points of view. The 
discussions by two of its members in this issue were independently prepared. They are published to 
gether, as an informal "debate," to indicate that the Committee is conscious of both the scholarly 
mad pedagogical problems involved in its work.} 
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THE COURSE. IN WORLD LITERATURE 
By Philo M. Buck, Jr. 
University of Wisconsin 

A survey course in world literature, is it wise and practicable? How should it be planned and 
ducted? Is it too vast an undertaking? Certainly there is no one course in the academic curricuJiM 

that can vie with it in ambition* To reveal in one panorama the tradition of humane letters nothing 

that the historian, philosopher, or scientist can do in his field is cos^jarable in human interest and 
value, nor in difficulty. 

We have a goodly heritage* Shelley in an explosion of enthusiasm once wrote: "But it exceeds all 
imagination to conceive what would have been the moral condition of the world if neither Dante, Rs- 
trarch, Boccaccio, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Calderon, Lord Bacon, nor Milton had ever existed; if Raphael 
and Michael Angelo had never been born; if the Hebrew poetry had never been translated; if a revival c 
of the study of Greek literature had never taken place;,.* and if the poetry of the religion of the an 
cient world had been extinguished together with its belief," The poet was writing his apology for 
poetry; and he was never more serious. He was not speaking alone of the heritage of poetry, but of 
the influence of great literature to transform and guide the growing tradition of the moral excellence 
of human nature and the course of all human institutions. 

All great literature is the spiritual autobiography of human nature in its worthiest Boaents. Better 
than history or philosophy, it is the humane tradition, furnishing a coranon core of human experience, 
real or imaginative, available to all. From it, better than from any other source, come ideals for 
conduct and values. Consciously or unconsciously, directly or indirectly, all participate in this com 
mon tradition* Even the wildest rebel against it uses its vocabulary in crying his revolt. His very 
speech betrays him. Again I quote* this time fran a modern poet, T. S. Eliot: "The historical sense 
compels a man to write not merely with &is own generation In his bones, but with a feeling ite-^tlie 
whole of the literature of Europe from Homer and within it the whole of the literature of his own 
century has a simultaneous existence and composes a simultaneous order. . , Someone said: the dead 
writers are remote from us because we know so much more than they did, f Precisely, and they are that 
which we know. n 

If all this is true and who can deny it? how necessary it is in these days, when we are spend 
ing and being spent in the defense of our tradition, that we make explicit what is illicit, and con 
scious what to most of our students, is vague and elusive. I am asserting that the surest method to 
day, and the most available, for creating an understanding of our western liberal tradition is dis 
coverable, not in courses of civics or political history or philosophy, but in a living study of this 
tradition as it unfolds in the panorama of world literature. 

From it we get, to mention perhaps the lesser advantages first, a coftroon imagery and vocabulary. It 
was Homer who created, with his imagery and vocabulary, that instrument CCOTBOH to classical Greece. 
Without Homer s imagination where would Hiidias have looted for his syisbols, where Aeschylus, Socrates, 
and Plato? And who would have understood them had not Haaer been a household word in every Greek 
school and family? Who can read and understand the literature of the 16th and 19th centuries in 
England and America without the imagery of S&atespeare, Milton, snd above all the Bible? And what 
would have been J&iakespeare *s imaginative vocabulary, or Milton s, without the art and poetry of 
Renaissance Italy? It is no small question how far our confusion of ideas and consequent social dis 
integration today are due in large measure to our loss of a ctaanon imaginative vocabulary and aeglact 
of this tradition. 

But of even more value than the casmon vocabulary is the CCBSKHI stock of moving i*lea$ and 
It was Homer, perhaps, who first gave due measure to the moral stature of man and his cosmic 
The result was the birth of tragedy the eternal ironic conflict of sen and fate. It is 
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is it not? that in no early literature, save that of classical Greece, is there revealed the true 
significance of tragedy. But after Hoser and his descendants, how rich becomes this stream* Plato 
catches the leit-rotiv and carries it into philosophy* And two thousand years later Shakespeare 
stages it CQ the boards of the Globe Theatre, 

file growing humane tradition, studied in the works of the world s great imaginations, should be the 
theae **f a course in World Literature, and the ireans for it are easily available. Such a course 
should be neither historical nor encyclopedic, though these values should never be &lt;juite overlooked. 
It should be what Socrates would eall philosophical, a search for values in life aixi conduct. And it 
would be the siore interesting in that we are dealing, not with ideas in the abstract, nor with sys~ 
tens of philosophy, but with real men and woujen captured in their conflict with life. The variety of 
the moving scenes presented and of the issues at stake, and the depth of emotional responses, will 
sake for wise syrapathy and tolerance on the part of the reader. 

Such a surrey anst not n2gleet the imagination of the Orient, the literatures especially of China 
aid India. The classics of these peoples and otters are not literary curiosities, imanmies from re- 
ccently opered sarcophagi. Whatever their influence on the tradition of western Europe, they are the 
moulders of an ancient culture that is asserting its place in the conflict of ideas today. 

A World Literature course should not be too ambitious, and strive to cover the whole field or 
even perhaps a very large portion of the vast subject. Rather it is better to limit the study to 
those writers who, like peaks in a mountain range, gLve silhouette to the tradition. Too many au 
thors, e#ch read in short asd unrelated extracts, I enld give no continuity to the course, and cer 
tainly leave wach to be desired in the way cf Tasce^s^aijding. It should be easy from each separate 
epoch to select the ssost typical and to study these in detail. It is. a crime, for example, to select 
only one or two bocks from Homer or Virgil, or a canto or two from Dante. It is the idea behind the 
liiqft-iliat is needed ~ the thetre of the Aeneid and the Divine Conedy, and their meaning today. Gener 
ous exclusions of secondary passages can always be made that will leave intact the essential poem. 
Tte wCrks studied most be living wholes. 

I will not debate the question whether such a course is a substitute for, of a complement to, a 
survey course in English or American literature. It is something entirely different, and in it sig 
nificant English and African authors will have their place. The tradition of the hurran reason and 
knows no political frontiers. 



JPoday the braanities are challenged. How can one better assert their value than in the panorama of 
literature? Perhaps the world today needs a new defense of poets and poetry. They are the architects 
and designers; those who wrote constitutions and laws were the builders who tried, often blindly, to 
follow the blueprints. To the quest ion, what are we fighting fear today, the best answer, one can be 
sure, is to be fomd, not in the persuasive voice of some statesman that at night cones over the 
ratio, but in Homer ?nd Dante, in Montaigne and Hilton* 

AMERICAN LITERATURE AND WORLD LITERATURE 

By Borst Prenz 
Indiana University 

How that American literature has ceased to be a foster child of English literature and has becorae 
independent, it is tiro that Aiuericans take the next step, which is to look upon their own literatere 
as an integral part of the literature of the world. This wider perspective within the field of Aster i&lt;- 
can literature can be obtained, if we teach the subject leer from the national or provincial point of 
vi#w* but rather think of it in teras of a broader civilization and culture. Furtherinare, we will 
have to jay acre attention to the relationship between American literary worfes and foreign liters 
tore translations into various languages, reception and reaction abroad, parallels and possible 
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influence* There have been many and valuable attempts to investigate European and other influences 
upon American writers. But what about the opposite direction? Since literature can be called great 
only if it is universal in its appeal to all nations and races, the question arises whether American 
literature has had that universal appeal. 

The answer is in the. affirmative, for all over the world such authors as Emerson, Poe, and Whitman 
are coated among the outstanding figures in literature* Most nations are familiar with *ferk Twain s 
huinor and know the American Vfest through Bret Harte f s stories. 0. Henry, Jack London, Upton Sinclair,, 
and Sinclair Lewis have been "best sellers" in Russia and widely read in many other countries* The 
Scandinavian playhouses have been filled with productions of the works of such American playwrights 
as O Neill, Anderson, and Rice* Special departments of American literature have been established in 
German, French, and Italian universities, and courses have beeix introduced into the curricula of 
foreign colleges and even secondary schools. Book publishers and editors of periodicals have increas 
ingly been attracted by the literature of the United States. The fact alone that, in the course of six 
years, two American writers received the Nobel Prize for literature Sinclair Lewis in 1900 and 
Eugene O f *feill in 1936 shows the universal interest in the achievements of contemporary American 
authors. 

Naturally, the similarity in language has been responsible for American books being known to the 
-British public, often iirsnediately after their appearance in this country. Occasionally, an author 
-finds a hearing in England before his countrymen pay attention to him, and in some cases even a 
greater audience than at home. In 1852, for instance, Mrs* Store s Uncle fo s Cabin sold one million 
copies in London as compared with only one hundred and fifty thousand in the United States* Ever since 
the Aasrican theatre producer Charles Prohman took control of a number of London playhouses is the 
nineties, English newspapers and magazines have been filled with cries of an American invasion of the 
English stage. What really happened was that a lively exchange, as had been common between England aad 
the European continent, began to take place between the theatres of the two English-speaking countries* 
This exchange has continued to the present day. That modern American books have isade xnapressioas upon 
British minds becomes evident to anyone who investigates the reviews in English isagazines. What J* B. 
Priestley has said of Thomas Wolfe, he probably felt about many other American authors: "He was the 
vast, sprawling, undisciplined continent made literate. He was a giant out of the American soil* He 
had dozens of faults that any neat little whippersnapper of a novelist could correct, but, unlike all 
such, he had the creative fire, the teeming mind, the great heart." 

A few titles of studies dealing with the popularity and reception of American authors and literature 
abroad indicate in themselves that we can safely speak of American literature as world literature: 
Harold William Blodgett, Walt Whitman in England, (1934); Clarence Gohdes, American Literature in Eng 
land during the Nineteenth Century (to be published); August Sauer, her $en Sinfluss der nordameri- 
kanischen Literatur auf die deutsche (19C6)j P* A * Barba, Cooper in Germany (1914); H* Law-&obertson, 
Walt Whitnan in Deutschland (1938); E. H. Hemminghaus, Mark Twain in Germany (1940); Harold Elmer 
Mantz, French Criticism of American Literature before 1850 (1917); Celestin P* Cambiaire, The Influent 
of Edgar Allan foe in France (1927); Leon Lemonnier, Sdgar Poe et te$ Poetes Francois (1932); Hans 
Keller, Enerson in Frankreich: Wirkungen und Parallelen (1934); John DeLancey Ferguson, American 
Literature in Spain (1916)- 

The tey issues of American Literature for 1929 and 1934 carry three articles on German and French 
studies in American literature and civilization by John Herbert Nelson, H. iBdeke, and Jean Si&on* 
A recent bibliography of "Walt Whitman in Italy" by Rea McCain in Bulletin of Bibliography (January- 
August, 1941) lists translations, biographies, and critical matters, among them an appreciation of 
Whitman by Gabriele d Aanunzio. A note on North American poets in Spanish America by Gaston Pigueira 
appeared in the April-toy, 1941, nunfcer of America: revista $e la associacion de escri tores y 
artistas anericanos, and "Notes on Longfellow in Spanish America" by John E. Englekirk in Sispania 
(October, 1942}* 

Many more studies are needed to give a clear picture of what other nations are thinking about our 
cultural achievements. Investigations of this kind will help us to understand foreign mentalities and, 
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at the sane time, to take better account of oar own literature. They will also aid us in determining 
the appropriate place of American literature in the teaching of comparative literature. 

Our native literature should link the present age with the culture of the past. For instance, the 
discussion ef the various dramatic theories that have been known in the world should go beyond eigh 
teenth century works like Diderot s De la Poesie dramatique and lessing s Savburgische Dranaturgie 
and include such modem aid American interpretations as tesvell Anderson s The Bssevee of tragedy. 
Likewise, in the study of the classical drama, Eugene O Neill s Mourning Becomes Slectra may well be 
pointed out as an attest to rewrite a Greek triology irfteras of our times. For only if we fully 
realize that American literature is an intrinsic part of the culture of the world, will the idea of 
cosfjarative or world literature become firmly rooted in this country. 

. *-" **;, 

CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY: NOTES AND REVIEWS 
By Benjamin Boyce 

University of Omaha 

12 SPANISH AMERICAN POSTS. An Anthology. Edited by H. R, Hays* New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1943, ft- 363. 

The ninety^three poems by twelve Spanish American poets offered in this volume provide ample ma 
terial for one to understand and estimate the importance of the work being done by poets to the south 
of us. Naturally, the choice of authors and poems would differ with different individuals, and the 
present reviewer would probably not have chosen the same twelve that Mr. Hays selected, for, as he 
states in his introduction, "there are many other poets of equal or nearly equal stature," 

Be that as it Biay," this -book, with the Spanish text on one page and the English version opposite, 
abundantly illustrates the multiple poetic currents that run-through this poetry and furnishes con 
crete exa^les of tte rich, fresh issagery that characterizes it. Thus we see such themes as the grew* 
ing concern over the cultural heritage of the primitive rsce, whether Indian or African, the insist 
ence upon social reform and revolution, and the feeling of compassion for the suffering masses. 

Mr. Kays has made his anthology doubly valuable by including a preliminary evaluation of the modern 
poetry of Spanish Anerica and by introducing the individual poets with critical summaries of their 
tendencies, characteristics, and achievements. 

As a translator, *, Hays has had a difficult task, for this poetry is not easy. The thought is fre- 
&lt;$jently obscure and coapressed; the imagery is usually complicated and extravagant; and the grammati 
cal cofistruetioBs are at times distorted all characteristics which make it almost in$&gt;ossible for a 
to reproduce the original effects. In roost instances, Mr, Hays has rendered faithfully the 
and has preserved the character of the original Sfeter. In the following cases, however, the 
seeis to depart from the original iisagery: 



Yo era rapaz I was a boy 

y conocia |a o por 10 redoado And scarcely dry behind the ears 

{Lopez Velarde, Mi Prina A-gueda* p. 26) 

..* y un trofiD * and a throne outdoors, 

a la iHtefflperie, eual una scnaja; Happy as a lark: 

la carreta alegerica &lt;$e pajaj The allegorical wagon of straw! 

(Lopez Velarde, Suave Patria* p. 46) 
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." . 

Y es hermosa cono llanura Aid beautiful as smoothness 

compfendida embraced 

(Huidobro, Tiempo de Espera, p* 75) 

Sie following translations do not quite convey the meaning of the original; 

" GOTO la sota moza, Patria mia, Like a young card damsel, 

en piso de metal, vives al dia, ny country, 

&lt; , * -r 

&lt;fe milagro, como la loteria. On a mstal floor, you live 

for the day 

Qf miracles, like the lottery* 
(Lopez Velarde^ Suave Patria, p. 44) 

Ya estaras por ausentes clari- Now you are already in distant 

dades de luna, moonlight, 

mas tuyo que en las f lechas Wore yourself than in the 

de tu reloj de oro arrows of your golden clock 

(Eugenio Florit, *8legia para tu Ausencia, p. 98) 

* 

Moreover, in several poems the word labrador is translated as workers. Since the Spanish word more 
properly means peasant or plowman, I believe the following lines from Carrera Andrade would gain with 
thp latter interpretation of the term: 

Verde terrestre, camarada de los Terrestrial green, comrade 

: labradores of the workers 

(Cartel Electoral del ferde, p. 148) 

And finally, the refrain yo no sei running through Cesar Vallejo f s Los heraldos negros has greater 
depth and power of suggestion than the English tt l dcai T t know." Possibly "I can t understand" would 
render the idea a little better. 

On the whole, however, Mi^ Hays has succeeded admirably in the difficult task which he undei"fcooic. 
These poems are now available to a great number of people whq are interested in the culture of Latin 
Aserica but are not familiar with the Spanish language. 

(Eunice Joiner Gates, Texas Technological College} 



Hundred Latin American Bodes in English Translation," a bibliography by Remigio 
U. Pane (based upon an earlier one of his printed in Modern Language Journal in 1942), appears in 
Modem Language Review for December, 1943, (XXVII, 593-604). This useful work classifies its items 
under the headings of novels, short stories, poetry, drama, biography, history, and essays It provides 
also an index by countries. In contrast to two recent anthologies of many Latin-American poets is 
Three Spanish American Poets (Pp. 73, Albuquerqne, Sage Books, 1942), representing at some length the 
work of Neruda, Carrera Andrade, aid Carlos Pellicer. The translators are Lloyd Mallan, M. and C. V* 
Wicker, and J. L. Grucci.*.The Magazine Poetry* Latin .A^garican issue, May 1943, is wfcrthy of note. 
Besides translations from representative Latin American poets {the Brazilian Manuel Bandeira is in 
cluded), this issue contains a discussion of inodern Spanish American poetry by the Ecuadorean poet 
Jorge Carrera Andrade aid reviews of Torres Rioseco r s fftfe Spic of Latin American Literature {by H* B. 
Hays), and of *fellan, Wicker, aid Grucci s Spanish Aneriem Poets (by John Peal Bishop}. The publica 
tion of this issue is visible proof of our desire to extend hands across the sea and establish closer 
intellectual cooperation with Latin America. 



CLASSICAL SQRQPSAti TRADITIQ8; Victor Ehrenberg, People of Aristophanes: a Sociology of Old 
Attic Comedy. New York, Win. Salloch, 1943* . . * GiacoiftO Grille in Poets at the Court of farrara {pp. 144, 
She Author: 158 Regent Avenue, Providence, R. I., 1943} treats especially Aricsto, Tasso, Goarini, and 
Michelangelo.. ,.G. D, Hocking, A Study of the Tragoediae Sacre of Father Caussin (1583-1661). Pp. 74* 
fotas Hopkins Press, 1944*.*. Roger Picard f s Les Salons Lttterair#s et la Societe Prancaise, 1610-2789 
(Pp. 363, New York, Brentano, 1943) considers the subject in its social and sociological aspects...* 
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In L. A. Willcnigfiby s edition of Goethes irfaust vnd Faust Sin fragment (Oxford: Blackwell, 1943} 
there is, besides the text itself, a discussion of such natter s as the connections between Faust 
and Shakespeare and Pane la. . . . In Modern Language Eeview for July, 1943 (XXXVIII, 181-91 }, J. de Scusa- 
LeSo writes on Sti3they r s History of Brazil and why, how, and with what effect he wrote it.... Wallace 
Fowlie*s Clowns and Angels (Pp. -16&gt; 8ew York, Sheed and Ward, 1944) contains essays on Proust, Hint- 
baud, Gide, felraux 7 and other modern French authors -...Two collections of contemporary literature are 
to be sjentioaaed, 3?he first, called Heart of Europe (Pp. 970 New York, L* B. Fischer, 1944} and edited 
by Klaus Mann and Hermann H&sten, offers selections in translation from the work of some hundred and 
forty Continental European authors writing between 19SO and 1940- Though in tantalizingly brief 
fashion, most of the great names are represented here, and the vitality and sensitiveness of the works 
chosen, as well as the frequently helpful introductions to the national groups, make one wish to ex 
periment with the volume in the classroom,*. .The second publication is a recent first issue of the 
Maryland Quarterly sponsored by the students of the University of Maryland under the direction of 
Norman Macleod. iess pretentious than their "International" Old Line of last year, the magazine none 
theless contains work by Spender, Aragcn, Mistral, Cadilla, Bosquet, and others on both -sides of the 
Atlantic**,. In the Noveusber, 1943, issue of Poetry Edduard Roditi reviewed the Selected Poems of 
frederico Garcia Lorca, translated by Stepten Spender and J. L. Gili, and Selected Perse Poems of 
Arthur Rimbaud, translated by Norman Cajaerson, both published by the Ifew Hogarth Library in London. 



SLA7IC+ R. A. Ginsburg in fhe S&ul of the Century (Pp* 157, Chicago, Czech Literary ft?ess, 1943} in 
cludes translations frctn fourteen Czech poets who wrote between 1820 and 1920. *..Egon Hostovsky, 
Letters from S&ile offers short stories of one of the foremost modern Czech writers translated by Ann 
Krtil (pp. 122* LondoiXj Allen and Unwin, 1942}.*.In the London Tines Literary Supplement for January 
16, 1943, p* 36, there appeared a brief but interesting article on a bibliography recently issued by 
the Moscow State Ptiblisfaing House of Russian translations of English literature and of critical works 
in l&esian on them. The list begins with Chaucer, of whom there are new four Russian edit ions..*. Pro 
fessor A. S. Kaun has published his Soviet Poets and Poetry {since 1917) (?p 206r Berkeley, U. of 
California Bress # 19$3}*a8d with Professor Ernest J. Simmons has edited a collection of essays on 
Russian, iMtoaiaai, aiS^&^^literatore, called StcuHc St&$ie$ (Pp. &*2, -Itte@a &gt; Ctoll University 
Press, 1943 )* * .Glev Strube, Twenty- fiw Tears of Soviet Literature (London: Rout ledge}..*. A series 
of articles by EdusEid Wilson on Russian literature began in the November, 1943, issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly with a discussion of the Fussian language. The December issue had a brief article on Pushkin, 
the Jamsary issse an article on (Eyutchev, with three poems in translation* 
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RMisNd % the Chmittec cw Cb^erative Uterature of tte National Qxncil of Teachers of Ihglish: 
mm K+lmmm* Hruv. of lasfcir^on; BUJMra BONCE, Orate; PHILO M. BUCK, Wisconsin; .HARK* a 
cmEf* Jfc*clair S^T^v (tj*)&gt; AKIHJR & OTBSTY, CbJtufcia, Cbairmoi; H. A. DOHB00IH, 
town f5rieu^ School; Wl^ F, Mil, ft-afce; CUffilCE S f FAOT, CWc^o; AEDISCN HIBBftRD, 
tern; Cfi^awp CV LAIRD, fevada; mum S. LKUCH, Cooper iktion; HJSS8LL MOVES, Inrfiana; CBOKE 
FWS g&xm; L001SE lft BOSWaLATT, arocfelyn; MILERED SHVER, Ctearfe; JAMES E. 10BTN, 
JQBi B, WADE, Georgia; HERBERT F. ST&gt; 



The ul*eripticm price i one &lt;bil&lt;r let the acadetnic year. Business coramjnica t iont find notices of change of 

hould b* directed to the Council office* at ,211 *e* Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago, Illinois, Editor!- 
correi^wwietwr* and material for implication ahtmld be adreased to Arthur E, Chritty, Cbltiiabia 
fbrfc 27, f Y fpr trmission to the Committee. 
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RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
IN THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD 1 

By Charlton Laird 

University of Nevada 

Armed service and the hazards of the time, from torpedoes to the teaching of military English, have 
not fostered ccsnparative studies in the iredieval period, but significant work is plentiful, and there 
have been interesting developments. The first union list of microfilm has appeared, for instance, and 
alert institutions are publishing their own lists* 2 For foreign publications in the humanities there 
seeins to be nothing comparable to the microfilm flown out of Switzerland for scientists, 3 but Profes 
sor Henri Petyre has prepared a list of works which have appeared in France during the war. 4 M*an- 
while, at least two important publications, Byztintion and The Slavonic and iast Bwopean Review, have 
found refuge in this country; a new journal, Medievalia et ffvm&nistica, has presented an excellent 
first number; Medieval and Renaissance Studies, started in 1941, has achieved its first volume in 
spite of the paper shortage, and the youthful Medieval Studies has reached Vol. IV, 5 Thus* studies 

1. To offer a complete survey of the "year s work" in this field is clearly beyond the present 
limits of space, and impossible while Europe is blockaded* Accordingly, I shall endeavor to notice 
significant works and important treads in publications currently available, and in this first sur*- 
vey, I shall not hesitate to go back of the current year for material of unusual interest. On the 
other hand, I omit the year-end issue of many periodicals not as yet available to we. For periodi 
cals frequently cited 1 employ the following abbreviations: 

ASS American Historical Review MP Modern Philology 

fK English Historical Review #B& Medieval and Ren. Studies 

O? Germanic Review XS Medieval Studies 

BR Hispanic Review ML A Pubs. Mod* Lang, Assn. of ABU 

JiGP Jour* of Eng&gt; and Germ Philology ^fi Philological Quarter ly 

M Medium Aevum S Review of English Studies 

X* ttsdievalia et Bumawstica ** Romanic Review 

XLi Modern Language Notes sp Studies in Ehiiology 

XLQ Modern Language Quarterly M Scandinavian Studies 

MLR Modern Language Review 

2. Union List of Microfilm: Basic Check List of foldings in the United States and Canada {Phila 
delphia, 1942); R. J. Scollard, "A List of Photographic Rfeproductions of Medieval M3S- in the Li 
brary of the Institute of Medieval Studies, 1 * MS, 3V {1942}, 126-38* 

3* List of Contents of Selected foreign Periodicals for 1W2 {Ann Arbor, Mich*, 1943&gt; 

4. "Oivrages fran^ais parus depuis la guerre (Septembre 1939-Septembre 1942)," M, XXXIV {1943}, 
97-1C8* The list contains more than thirty titles seemingly pertinent to our period. Scholars havlog 
connections abroad could render a service by preparing similar lists for other occupied countries- 

5. For reviews see The Mew Scholasticism, XVI (1942), 404-07; ibid., XVII (1943), 194-96} 
XLVIII U&42}, ft-eo; I**, XLK (1943), 9CMtt! Speculua* XVIII (1943), 132-34* 
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in Latin and Middle Eastern relationships have been strengthened just when further publishing in 
ttese fields ift eminently welcome. On the other hand, some libraries, encountering difficulties, hatfe 
not been noticeably zealous in aequiFing works which are available but inconvenient to obtain; 
Scandinavian studies, for instance* which do get to England and are reviewed there, will be rare in 
tliis country unless interested scholars see to it that wartime publications are not overlooked after 

the war. 6 

As for the contributions themselves, of those having general interest, Professor John J, Parry s 
translation of De arte honest* q*andi contiirues to stimulate speculation on the nature of medieval 
passion, 7 andAdolfo Salazar has reopened the question of the soirees of western verse forms, ^distin 
guished student of the Middle East has surveyed "Medieval Ideas of the End of the World." 9 Father G.B. 
Flahiff has studied the concern of one- Master Ralph Niger to obtain ecclesiastical approval of his work, 
and exposed a pervading censorship, voluntary on the part of the writer, occasional on the part of 
the papacy, but acting as an effective tensura praevia^ ^. jfen R. ggr has further illuminated the 
building and dispersal of libraries; 11 Miss Muriel Joy Hughes has completed her study of women heajers 

6. For instance, the following, reviewed in England or listed as received there, were not avail 
able in libraries here which normally would buy them as a matter of routine: S. Andolf, ed,, Floovant. 
Chanson de geste fa xii e silcle (Diss. ) Uppsala, 1941; A. Arfwidsson, Zeno Oder die legende von den 
heiligen drei foni%en. Eine mittelniederdeutsche Version (Lund, 1940); A Bergh, fifties d &gt; anthropony- 
nie jrrowsncaU. I. lies noms de personne du polyptyqve de Vadalde {Diss. ), Goteborg, 1942; P* Lang, 
Me Balladik, Geschichte der Balladik, Aesthetic der Ballade, die Ballade in Deutschunterricht (Basel, 
1942); A. Liedholm t A phonological study of the Middle English Ronance, Arthour and Merlin f*B 
Auchinleck) (l^ppsala, 1941); Philological Miscellany presented to Eilert gkuall (Uppsala, 1942); 
Arvid fbordstein, ed., Le Sestiaire d*cmour rine, potne inedite du xiii e silcle; Etudes Rcteanes &lt;^ 
Land, 88 (Lui and Copenhagen, 1941). Of this last, an editor so competent as Sister M. fccuiinica 
Legge writes, "fhe results are presented in a Banner which can only be described as lavish," MLB, 

xxxra, fufcej, sce-oa. ^ . , 

7. For reviews, see Professor Parry s Arthurian bibliography, Jttfi, IV (1943), 229. Of particular 
interest for those who are not specialists is Professor Tatlock s review, Speculw*, XVII (1942), 
306-O8* For aore in the sa vein, see his nte Lunatic Lover," Essays and Studies, University of 
California Publications in English, XIV (1943), 43-48, and his article cited arong Arthuriana, n. 23, 

infra* 

8. **Poesia y i*5sica en las p^imeras formas de versificacion riada en lengua vulgar y sus ant^ce- 
dentes en leagua Latina en la Bdad Media," Filosofia y letras, VIII (1942), 287-349. I have been un 
able to #ee Karl Vossler, ^Die Entstehung roroanischer Dichtungsformen, " ffistorisches Jahrbuch, IX, 
Hos* 3-4, which is certaialy iEportant. See also Germanic, and Celtic, below. 

9* A. Vasiliev, Byzantion* XVE (Ainerican Series H&gt; 1943). 

10, "Tte Censorship of Books in the Twelfth Century," MS* IV (19i2), 1-22. The work of Higer, a 
friend of ,2cta of Salisbury, is also discussed in Hermann Kantorowicz and Beryl Smalley, n An Owlish 
Theologian s View of Rciaan Law, 1 * M8S, I {1943}, 237-52. 

11. ^Jte Migration of Maniscripts from Skiglish Msdieval Libraries," library, XXIII (1942), 1-11? I 
have not seen recent copies of this ia^sortant periodical, which as one librarian said, *haro bees 

in sinkings. w 
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in literature; 12 and there is an except ionally fine list of books not dealing with literature di 
rectly, but iinportant fof conparativists* 13 

As is usual, the liveliest controversy aid some of the most exciting suggestions center in Arthu 
rian Romance, particularly in its relationship to Celtic literature. The controversy has not yet 
broken, in the reviews, over Professor A* C. L. Brcwn s Origin of the Grail Legend (Cambridge, 1943), 
but it may be expected to do so, even though most scholars Bay echo the cement, "learned and sensi 
ble," from Professor J. S* P, Tatlock, who has never been infertile when the occasion seemed to re 
quire animadversion. The question of the Celtic tradition has been raised in connection with Dr. 
William Roach s edition of The Didot Percival (Philadelphia, 1941 }; 14 it is implicit in a half dozen 
articles, of which at least one may raise partisan feelings. Professor Tom Ffete Cross suggests that 

12. Vonen Healers in Medieval Life and Literature^ {New York, 1943); it contains useful lists of 
drugs and healers. 

13. The Haskins Ifedal has been awarded to Donald Drsw Egbert s The tickhill Psalter and Related 
Manuscripts with the unequivocal recommendation from the judges that it "can safely be followed 
henceforth in the publication of medieval manuscript works of art." Al$o important for art are the 
following: Charles Bufus Morey, Early Christian Art (Princeton, 1942) and Medieval Art (Ifew York, 
1942); Bulletin, Metropolitan Museum of Aft, II {Summer, 1943), 47-55; Sarnuel A. Ives and Hellinat 
Lehmann-Haupt, An English Thirteenth Century Bestiaty (New York, 1942); H. Kkrdian, "An Iinportant 
Armenian *S with Greek Miniatures," Jour* Royal Asiatic Soc. f Pts. 3-4 (1942), 155-62* For a carefbl 
estimate of Early Christian Art see Speculun, XVJII (1943), 134-39, 254-57. K. J*, Coomb s A Brief 
Commentary on Early Medieval Church Architecture, with ^special Reference to Lost Monuments (Balti 
more, 1942) is clearly more important than its title suggests; see Speculun, XVIII (1943), 372-75% 
Willi Apel s The notation of Polyphonic Music, 900-1600, Ifed. Acad. Amer. No. 38 (Cambridge, 1942), 
putrports only to provide material not otherwise available in English, but reviewers seem to agree 
that Dr. Apel has improved upon the best previous work. Material not open to most western scholars 
is richly available in Abraham A* Jfeuman f s The Jews in Spain. , .during the Middle Ages, 2 vols. 
(Hiiladelphia, 1942}; see AMR, XLVIII (1942), 549-50. Edward K. Rand s The Building of Sternal Rone " 
(Canfcridge, 1943) will interest all medievalists. Of more specialized interest are the following: 

S, J. Jones, ed., Hedieval Heraldry (Cardiff, Wales, 1943); C, A. Wood and F. M. Fyfe, ed. and trans., 
fhe Art of falconry, being the De Arte Venandi cwi Avilus of Frederick II of ffohenstaufen (Stanford 
University, 1943); Al* Rosetti, Istoria Linbii Ron&ne: Pundatia pentru Literatura is Arta rjtegele 
Carol II f 35, 3 vols. (Bucure^ti, 1933-1940). This last would seem to be an important work &lt;m a 
little-taown land, locted in a difficult tongue; Professor G. Bonfante f s review, Language, XVIII 
(1942), 297--9e, has the ring of competence* 

Of other articles having general interest, the following most suffice: Ludwig W. Sate* "Ibree As 
pects of Decline in the Later Middle Ages, n Monatshefte f$r deutschen ffnterricht, XXXV U$43), 41-44; 
Halvdan Kcht, "Medieval Liberty Songs," AS*, Wtttl {1942}, 281-90; Grace Fraiik, "Proverbs in Ifedie- 
val Literature," KL$, LVIII (1943), 506-15. Scholars will have noticed that the !RiQrndike scientific 
incipits have been continued, and that the De Ricci Census seems to require extensive correction; see 
Speculum, XVII (1942), 342-66, 33-49 respectively. Similarly, the annual bibliography in the supple- 
Bent to PMLA scarcely requires notice. 

14. The most careful review I have seen is that by Professor Loorois, RB, XXXIII (1942), 168-74; 
that by Professor Parry, HP, XL (1942), 213-15 is helpful to the uninitiated. BerMneat fbr this 
question is Professor William A. Nitze s, "What Did Rd&gt;ert de Boron Write?" MP, XLI (1943), 1-5 The 
standard bibliography of critical material in the field, of course, is Professor Parry s, of which 
the current issue appears in MLQ, IV (1943), 225-31. 
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roch Celtic material used as though it were genuine "may be no more that the learned etymologizing, 
synchronizing, or Spiejerei of learned efudits. ni5 Meanwhile, Professor Roger S. Loomis has re- 
analyzed the ftuniliar domain and the Green Knight to find, back of the English versifier, French au 
thors who wove the plot froci extremely incongruous Celtic nythological materials* ^ Professor Alexan* 
der H. Krappe has published coe of his magical voyages of discovery that start with the classics aixi 
range through literature aid lore, through Getro^nic, Celtic, ar$d Slavic* 17 He offers solutions for 
two vexed problems, the Isle of Avallon and the isles of glass, the key being supplied by interpret 
ing "glass* as aiaber washed upon island shored (CE glaer, amber, ftam glis&n, to glitter), which in 
torn is the tears of the Celtic Apollo {*AballoJ* Thus Avallon and the isles of glass are various lc- 
calizaticos of the otherworld land of the dead, a theory whieh, if not entirely demonstrable as 
Professor i&*appe is the fit-st to insist it is not is at least consistent with the role of these 
islands in Celtic lore, in the intranet, for instance. 

Also, as usual, among Arthurian authors, Chretien de Tro&?es was the most popular subject for 
studies, 1 ** but he was not alone. Professor William A. Nitze has provided Robert de Boron with a hcse 
in Burgundy, a residence in England &lt;*. 1186, aai has asserted that he wrote his Grail steady at Mo&t- 
beliard. 1 ^ IVofessor Robert H. Wilson has cc&tisued his Study of Malory, ^ and the chroniclers have 
received attention, ^ but two of the most engaging articles concern the ftferlin legend. Professor 
Nitze has studied t&e etysiology of Merlin s prison and suggests, in a handsozae trope, that the 

15. "Early Irish Literature in Its Relation to Arthurian Romance," PMLA, LVIII (19i3), Pt. 2, p. 11; 
as yet it is available only in sumary. 

16. "tore Celtic Elei^nts in the (?atoain and the Green Knight," JEGP, XLII (1943), 210-18. Other ar 
ticles coaacerning tte Gawayne occur as follows: JBJMJ7III {1943}, 361-66, 373-74- Important for Celtic 
i^&gt;licaticis are the following: Urban T. Holres, W A Welsh Motif in Marie f s Oiigemar," SP, XXXIX 
(1912), 11-14; #- A. Nitze, ft Who Was the Fisher King: a note on palieutics," RE&gt; XXXIII (1942J, 97- 
104* lofessor Howard R. Patch s continuaticai of his study of the Celtic otherworld is as yet avail 
able only in suwaryj see PMll, VTIII (1943)i Pt- 2, p. 11* Without menticaiing the Celticists, Dr. 
Helen Adolf s interpretation is anything but Celtic; see "A Historical Background for Chretien *s Per 
ceval,* JPJTM, LVIII (1943), 597-620* See, also, notes 45, 60, infra. 

17. "Avallax/ Speculum, Xtflll (1943), 303-22* 

18* Carol K. Bang, Emoticais and Attitudes in Chretien de Trqyes* free et Snide, and Hartmann vcfe 
toe s tree der V&nderaere , PHli&gt; Ufll (1942), 297-3^; Jean MiSrahi, ^Pr&lt;*leins in Textml Criticiss 
with Inference to free et guide,* PMLA, LVIII {1943}, Pt. 2, p. 11; T. B. W. Reid, ed*, Twin (!fei^ 
Chester, 1912}; see Helen Adolf, n. 16, supra. 

19. TBbe HQK of Robert de Bcroc, 11 HP, XL (1942), 113-16- 

20. "Ihe *F^ir tMsKvn 1 to miary," ?i, LVII (1942), 1-21; "Ibloary^ Nsoning of Minor Characters/ 
JSGP, XLII (1913), 364-85* 

21* Roland Blemer-flassett and P. P. Hagoun, "The Italian Cazrpaign of Belin and Breiffie in the arots 
of tface and La^an," PQ, XH {1942}, 385-90; . Levisffi r n A Combined Manuscript of Geoffrey of *ta- 
fflouth and Hsnry of Huntingdon,* JHW, LVIII (1943), 41-61; John Ec^ard Lloyd, "Geoffrey of Moonooth/ 
ti* f IOTI (19^2 1, 46O-68; Williato A. Nitze, "More on the Arthuriana of Neimius," Xl$, LVIII {1943)&gt; 
1-8; Elaine C, Scuthward, "Arthur^ Eaream," Speculum, XVIII (1943), 249-51* 
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nagician was mewed up like a hawk, 22 and Professor Tatlock, examining the nta Merlini,^ produces a 
study both urbane and illuminating* He argues that the Vita, must have been widely known in its day; 
its jocularity, its piquant details, lite that of the she-fish which reproduced through the assist^ 
ance of snakes, and its bizarre themes endeared it to contemporaries , though sober folk, interested 
in preserving the "truth," were not led to transcribe it. He believes that, with some assistance, it . 
"started the vogue of the hero as a madman sympathetically regarded" and was a "stumbling step toward 
mediaeval romance in general..,*" 

Of the other romances &gt; the eternal story of Troy has received unusual attention, 24 and is likely to 
receive more with the publication of the Zxcidiun froiae 2 ^ which Dr. Atwood has already shown to 
be revealing "for medieval versions of the romance. 26 Active, too, is the Alexander story, with two 
more volumes (IV and V) of the monumental Mediaeval French Roman d Alexandra, 27 and there have been 
scattering contributions to the study of the Chansons de Gestes, 28 including two editions of La 
Chanson de Roland t apparently suitable for class use. ^ 

The search for the sources of the Canterbury Tales has become a comparative field all by itself; 
it has seldom been livelier, and seldom have we had better evidence that even the best work is not 

22. "The Es-plunoir Merlin," Speculum, Xfflll (1943), 69-79; his discussion of the Vinaver incident 
provides less that is new. 

23. "Geoffrey of Momnouth s nta Merlini," Speculum, XVlIJ (1943), 265-87* 

24. A. Rey and A. Garcia Solalinde, Snsayo de una Biblifrgraffa de las Leyendas Troyanas en la 
Literatura ispaHola. Indiana University Humanity Serie&; No. 6 (1942); it covers material from Homer 
through the 26th century and includes Portuguese. * 

25. Ed. E. Bagby Atwood and V, K. Whi taker, Publications of the Medieval Academy of America, No. 44. 

26. "The Judgment of Paris in the Seege of froye," PMLA, LVII (1942), 343-53; for earlier articles 
see Studies in gnglishi The University of Texas Publications (1941), pp. 7-23; MP, XXXV (1937), 115- 
28; Speculum, IX (1934), 379-404. For a little-known version of Benoit, see Kathleen Chesney, tt A 
Neglected Prose Version of the Roman de froie," MA, XI (1942), 46-67. See also Robert P. l&yo, "Tbe 
Trojan Background of the "Troilus, " Journal English Literary History, IX (1942), 245-56. 

27. Elliott Monographs in Romance Languages and Literatures, Nos. 39, 40; they have been reviewed 
carefully by Mrs. Grace Prank, MLS,, LVIII (1943), 203-05. 

28. Herman J. Green, "The Ffepin-Bertha Saga and Philip I of France," PMLA, LVIII (1943), 911-19; 
Sister M* Dcminica Legge, ed., Le Xonan^de 5alain...{mnchester, 1942); C. H* Livingston* ^L 
lignagere 1 des Chansons des Gestes: lettre incite de Joseph Eerier ecrite en 1913, n RS, 



(1942)* 319-35; SSiwin B. Place, ed,, 1, ffistore de Gille de Chyn by Gautier de Tournay {Evat^toB and 
Chicago, 1941). Anyone interested in this last text will want to see Professor Leo Spitzer r s review, 
for its criticism of the introduction and its list of errors in the text; see also MLS, LVIII (1943), 
132-41. We have it on the excellent authority of Professor William J. Entwistle that Professor Eugfene 
Vinaver s introduction to Sister Legge s book "should be perused thoughtfully by all medieval schol 
ars," MIR, XXXVIII (1943), 270. 

29. Rosalyn Gardner, W. S, Woods, H. H. Hilton, Jr., (New York, 1942 J; P. Whitehead (Oxford, 1932); 
the former follows MS Digby 23, and has an etymological vocabulary; the latter is an adaptation of 
Bedier s text; see KIR, XXXVIII (1943), 60-62. 
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definitive. The recent Sources and Analogues^ was generally praised, but it provided Professor J. 
Burte Severs with but scanty space for his elaborate study of fhe Literary Relationship of Chaucer &gt;s 
Clerkes foie, 31 a work which has received such praise as seldom cones to a man in the cockpit of 
criticism, 32 yet there remised evidence in the glosses of erne manuscript Of the Spistolae Senites 
to permit Jfrs, Gerraaine Despster to shed new light on Chaucer s use of his sources, 33 and doubtless 
the Chaucer group of the Modern Language Association is even new plotting farther Qriseldian re 
searches in connect ion with their proposed volume on Chaucer f s minor indebtednesses* Ifeanwhile, the 
hunt is up. 34 

A new or inproved legend for any saint is always welcome, 35 but some studies transcend legends and 
treat of the nature of that charming melange of fancy, piety, hero-worship, and good intentions which 
Is faagiography. Of these is Professor Charles W. Jones s **A Legend of St. Pachomius, M36 which permits 
tte conclusion* "At no point can it be said that an author falsified, invented, or changed a source 
with obvious fraudulent or creative intent. Bat by stating his received story in words more suitable 
to his predilectio&s, he actually created a new story.** Extensive material^ have been amassed for 
the study of the legend of St Denis, 37 and Professor Carl Se liner has continued his story of the 
&eat$an legend, tracing its spread to the Continent* 38 Professor George Sanierlin has identified the 
source of Capgrave s $t* Augustine, and argues that in this, and perhaps in the lost legends, Cap- 
grave was endeavoring to support the cause of the Hermits of St* Augustine against the tetter-known 
Canons Begular ,39 

30. Id. W F, Bryan and Gerasaine Deleter (Chicago, 1941). 

31. tale St**iies in English* XCV1 (1942). 

32. See especially, Speculum, XVII (1942}, 577-82, HIS, LVIII (1943), 314-17; MP, XL* (1943), 285- 

as 

33* ^Giaticer^s Manuscript of Petrarch s version of the &lt;3ri$elda Story, * JfcfV Xfcl (1943), 6-16. 

34* Pauline Alton, ^Vincent of Beafcvais and Chaucer s Honk s fal*, Speculun, XVII (1942), 56-68; 
Haiaeefc Braddy, f *Oiaacei ian Mimtiae, 11 ffi,i, I#III (1943), 18-23; Dudley R. Johnson, " Homicide 1 in 
the Parson s tale, 91 PHll, WII (1942), 51-56; Marian passing, *"Ifte Prologue to the Legeni of Good 
Uttaen and the Lai de franchise,* SP* XXXJX (1942), 15-; ThoRas M. Hiipps, "Chaacer^ TulHus,* 
Jt&f, mitt C1943I, 108-0^; CleiaKtttine g. Wien, ^le Source of the SBbbtitle to Chatjcer*s Tale of 
Philomela,* ibid., 605-07; Karl Young, lt Oiaucer l s vitre^yte,* n SP, XL (1943), 494-501. 

3S* L* R. liind, }. the nta Sancti Male hi of Reginald of Coftterdur&gt;r...(Urbana, 111., 1942), re- 
viefwed MP % XL (1943), 5^-60; *an Hi&rahi, **A fita Sanctae Mariae Xagdalena* (B+ B. I. 5V5G) ia an 
ElfWMtl&gt;-CffiBt^y Manuscript," Jpeculvm, X9IH (19i3)&gt; 3^-39; G^ace Edna Moore, the Kiddle Sn^lish 
Jmrse Life of Sdvard the Confessor (Philadelphia, 1942); Frederic E* ^eet, "Vcn den 2wein Sanct 
tfetensen, w pQ, XXH (19l3h 36^50* 

36* Speculum, XVIII (1943}, 196-21O. 

97* Soraaer Mcfeii^t Crosby, fhe tbbey of St.-ltcnts, Vol I (Hew Haven, 1942); reviewed, Ag&, 
(1943), 5$6-47; C* J. Lietean, Jr., etude s^r la rie en Prase d* Saint-Denis (Geneva, H* Y*, 1942); 
"reviewed, Speculum, XWH (1^43), ^75-TO. 

38 Catholic Sistorical Review, XXK (1943), 169-76* 

39* SptcuUm, Will (19*3), 356-62. 



iii itedieval drama is Professor M* Blakemore Evans s The Passion Play of Lucerne; 40 it 
awaits critical appraisal, but it seems a rounded study, and prints interesting collateral documents. 
Useful, also, i$ a survey of research and research possibilities in "Pageantic Festivals in Medieval 
and Renaissance Germany, w41 and there have been interesting suggestions that there was more drama 113. 
in the twelfth century than has generally been supposed. 42 

Presumably the roost notable recent production in medieval folklore is the Motif-Index of the 
Italian Xovella in Prose of Professor Dominic P. Rotunda,^ ^ g a p ^ ^^ collection of British rid 
dles is filled with the translation of a collection from Wales, 44 and there are good articles trac 
ing themes. 45 

Material reflecting the relationships among I&tin and genre in western vernaculars is too various 
to permit much classification in a brief sketch. Professor L. R, Lind has surveyed Med ieval Latin 
Studies: their nature and possibilities; 4 and Father J. T. Muckle is in process of recording "Greek 
Works Translated Directly into Latin before 135O. n47 Jeachers will welcome te% Charles texwell Lan 
caster s translations of Anglo-Norman verse, 4 ^ and almost any serious student may delight in Profes 
sor B. l. Ullman s revelation of the workings of a humanist T s mind in the presence of error and 
medieval orthography. 49 Several important translations have been edited; 5 ^ there have been unusual 

40. MLA Monograph Series, XIV (London, 1943}* 

41. Samuel L. Sumberg, &lt;?#, XVIII (1943), 81-89. 

42. Roger S. Locrais and Gustave Cohen, PMLA 9 LVIII (1943), Pt. 3, p. 85 available in susmary* 

43. Indiana University Publications; Folklore Series No. 2 (1942); Miff, LVIII (1943), 80-81; I 
have seen only cursory reviews. 

44* Vernam E. Hull and Archer Taylor, ed. 9 A Collection of Welsh Riddles (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1942). 

45. Leo J. Henkin, "The Carbuncle in the Adder s Head," AfUT, LVIII (1943), 34-39; Alexander H. 
Krappe, "A Persian Theme in the Roman de Renard," MLN, LVIII (1943), 515-19; "The Hero Champion of 
Animals,* 1 Jffifi, 2V (1943), 267-79. 

46. University of Eansas Publications, Humanistic Studies, Ho. 26 (1941); reviewed, MA, XI (1942), 
1*9-44. 

47* MS, IV (1942), 33-42* In general, the bibliography is restricted to patristic and philosophic 
works p and editions are practicable rather than exhaustive* 

48* Saints and Sinners in Old Romance: Poens of Feudal France and England (Hashsrille, i942}. 
49* "Hie Dedication Copy of Giovanni Dominici r s Lucvla $Qctis*..,MB, I (1943)* 109-23. 

50* Dr. Curt P. Bonier, ed., fhe Diets and Sayings of the Philosophers, SETS, 211 {1942}; reviewed, 
X&&, XXXVIII (1943), 45-46; W* Nelson Francis, e&lt;3*, the Book of Vices and Virtues^ A Fourteenth 
Century English Translation of the Sv*+e le Roi of Lorens d f Orleans, KtS, 217 (1942); Herbert G 
Wright, "Forty-six Lives" translated /re* Boccaccio s n 5e Claris Mulieribust** SSS f 214 (1943)? 
Albert D. *fenut and A, J. Denoray, "Maistre Nicole Qresme, Le Livre du Ciel et du Monde, 11 MS, IV 
(19421, 159-97; this is Book II; III and IV and the apparatus are t6 follow. Father !femit*s "Habit 
able Land: Gresme and Columbus," PMLA, LVIII (1953), Pt, 2, p. 23, is available in suraary 
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contributions to the stt*3y of Edival rhetoric, 51 and the discussion of the original language of 
diaries d f Orleans f s English verses goes on. 5S Mention raust be made of that monumental work, The 
of Middle English terse , 53 of two articles important for the growth pf allegory, 54 of several inter- 
eating for the relationships between Anglo-Saxon atnd Latin, 55 and of an important study of the ATS 
noriendi, 5 but many articles must be left to an undifferentiated footnote* 57 

Notable among numerous Get-manic studies is Miss Caroline Brady s The legends of Srm&n&ric, long 
delated and jut from the press of the University of California, Miss Brady endeavors to relate the 
known texts involving Ennanaric (Jjimmrekkr), to trace the development of these froto three main 
historical events, and to indicate developments ifa later literature. Msanwhile, Ffrofessor Pope s The 
Rhythm of Beowulf awaits the thorough-going criticism it surely warrants. 58 Of important studies, at 
least four involve ?owut/, 59 two from Professor Krappe employ folklore, 00 and a whole series by 

51. Wilbur SaaoeJ. Howeli* d*&gt; The Rhetoric of Alcuin * Charlenagne..* Princeton studies in English, 
Xmi {1942); reviewed, iER t XLVIII (1943), 306-&lt;56; Ernst H. Ktotorowicz, "Anonymi Aurea Genoa,"* 
J*I 1 {1943}, 41-57; Helene Wieruszowski, *Ar$ Qictaainis in the Time of Dante," ibid., 95-106; H. M. 
Mcljahan, "Medieval Graroar as the Basis of Bacon s fotra Organim,* PMLA, LVTII (1943), Pt. 2, p 5 

52. Professor Robert Steels f s conclusion in his edition for the BETS i$ supported by Kenneth Orwin, 
"The 59th English Ballade of Charles of Orleans," Jffift, XXKVIII (1943), 129-32, and q\jesticned fcy Pro 
fessor Magoun, MLS, XXXVII (1942), 51O-11. 

53. Ed* Carleton Brown and B. H* Bobbins, (New York, 1943). 

54. Sister *toy Braaculate, "ISie Pogr Dau^iters of God in the Gesta Romano* and the Court of 
Sapience &gt; PX&M, Ufll (1942), 951-^; Morton W. Blooafield, "A Source of f*udentius f PsychonvchiG,* 
Specvlwa, XVIII (1943), 87-90. 

55. Dorothy BethtDhm, "Ardbfoishop Wulfstan f s c(aa&lt;mplace book," PHI A, LVIII (1942), 916-^9; Dorothy 
Mhitelock, w fwo Notes on Aelffic andi Wulfstan," ML&, XXXVIII (1943), 122-26; Cecilia A. Hotschner, W A 
Hote &lt;m DuxVitae 1 and Ufe s Lattiow, |tt PXLA, INII (1942), 572-75* 

56* Sister Mary Catherine O Comor, The Art of Dying Well: the development of the "Ars Nofiendi*: 
ColuKbia tSiiversit^r Studies in English, (30000! (1942); reviewed, #?, XU (1943), 60-61. 

5*7* F. B* Agarxi, *toglo-4foraan Versification and the J?oan de Twte Vhewlrie," tt, XXXIII (1942), 
216-355 Dorothy Donald, "Suetcnious ill the ?rintera Cronica General through the Speculw Sister iale*** 
ft, XI (1943J, 95-115; F^r Pisher, "Ihe Filain in Auth^ity," HIQ, IV (1943), 139-56; Robert J. 
Geist, ^Cfa the Gen^is of the Sing of fars,* JBGP, XLII (1943), 260-68J William M. Green, Aner, Jour. 
Pkil&l*, IKDf (ISIS), 250-51; Qharlton Laird, ^Ffelatirais latinos 1970. A Composite Manuscript/ #, 
XXXVIII (1943J, 117-21; Qi^rles H* Livingston, "Manuscript Ira^nents of a Continental French Version 
of tiie foiwm dtlf&tedtm," XP t XL (1942), 117-30; J H. MosSley, The Collect ion of Medieval tatin 
Verse in IB. Cotton Titus D. XXIV t w 1M, XI (1942), 1-45; Charles Pinchbeck, "Jfeurice de Sally," , 
XXUV (1943), 109-16t Rossell Hc^e Bobbins, ^Levatian Prayers in Middle Eaglish Verse^ HP, XL 
tl9^) t 131-^46? S. Harrisoi Tbofflpson, ^IThe D*l$i$ Jesu Menoria in Ai^lo^N6ran ani Middle French, 11 
*J, XI &lt;i943)&gt; 66-TO; H. B* Vp&c&i w M*dieval Lives of Virgil,* Classical Philology, XXXVIII (1943), 
lC8r-U; &^eae Vteaver, Sowwge 4 Bedier (l^ncbester, 1942); reviewed, KIR, XXXVIII (1943), 260-61. 

56* Ifce best I ha*e seen is Froffessor Jaaes P. Oakden f s, MIR, XXXVIII (1913}, 136-37- 

Arthur G. Brodeur, The eiimox of the Pirn gpisode: University of California ftiblicatioaas in 
HI (X943), 285-382, and "Desi^a and Motive in tee Firm Episode,* 1 issays and Studies; C&i- 
rf California Pcfclications in E&glish, XIV (1943), 1-42; Kfenp Malcae, w Oendel and Qrep,* 
PMIA* WII 119^), 1-14; and w Aubur mi Gullbri and ace^i, M Scandinavian Studies presented to 
eor$e f . %&** Illinois Studies in Lan^iage and Literature, XXIX, 57-65. 

6CX "tte Dog King," $S&gt; XVII (1943), 148-53 and "Yngvi^Frey and Aengus mac Oc* n ibid., 174-78. 
last is iB3|XDrtant, also^ for Artetrian Rca0ai^e aod for Celtic* 
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Professor Magoun touch travel, topcnorry, and Germanic notions of rhetoric.^ 1 

Remaining matters must be dispatched briefly. Mr. C. A. Gresham has provided an English sucfinary of 
Professor Ifor Williams f s study of the Welsh Gododdin, which is now dated c. 600 in its original 
form. 62 Mr. James Travis has continued his studies of Celtic verse, 63 and Professor Kenneth Jackson 
has provided the text of an Other-world voyage.^ There have been investigations important for scholas 
ticism, 65 contributions touching literatures of southern Europe, 66 and a survey of "Bohemia in Early 
English Literature." 67 For eastern studies we have "Some Early Documents in Persian," ^ and to cele 
brate the millenium of the great Jewish commentator, Saadia Gaon, a collection of seven articles by 
distinguished scholars, and a trans latim of David Druck s biography. 69 * 

61* "Otfrid s Ad Liutbertwst," PNLA LVIII (1943), 869-90; "Otfrid s^d liutbertun, 11, 195-11, and 
the CBG fatian," MLS, LVIII (1943), 357-61; "Nikolas Bergsson of Muflka$we* and German iferoic 
legend," JSGP, XLII (1943), 21O-18; "The Haddeby and Schleswig of Nikula*s of Munkapvera*, SS, XVII 
(1943), 167-73; " The Iceland-Voyage in the fibelvngenlied," PHLA, LVIII (1943), Pt. 1, p. 30* Add to 
the important reviews of Survivals in Old Norwegian, edited with H. M, Sm5?ser, that by Hiss fcfergaret 
Schlauch, Speculum, XVIII (1943 &gt;, 257-60. -Among Professor fegoun f s reviews, one might notice his es 
timate of Sigurd Nordal s Hrafnkatla, mit ginem Auszug auf Deutsch: Studia Islandica Islenzk 
Fraepi, VIII (Reykjavik, 1940), which he finds "a sharp-cut cameo of sensitive scholarship" important 
for methodology, especially in Icelandic studies f 

Also of interest to students of Icelandic are the following: Halld&lt;5r Hermannsson, Catalogue of 
the Icelandic Collection bequeathed by ffillard fiske, Additions 1B27-42 (Ithaca, 1943); Bibliographi 
cal 8otes f Islandica Series, XXIX (1942); Richard Beck, "George P *&rsh and Old Icelandic Studies, w 
SS, XVII (1943), 195-208* - "" 

62. "Olie Book of Aneirin, n Antiquity, XVI, (1942), 237-57. 

83* "A druidic prophecy, the first Irish satire, and a poem to raise blisters," PMLA, I3/III (1942), 
909-15; M Intralinear Rhyme and Consonance in Early Celtic and Early Germanic Poetry, 11 6B, XVIII 
(1943), 136-46; M The relations between early Celtic and early Germanic Alliteration," GR, XVTI (1942), 
99-104. 

64. "The Adventure of Laeghaire tec Crimhthainn, " Speculun, Xtfll (1942), 277-3^. Far Celtic, see 
also notes 16, 45, 60, supra. 

65. I mention but three of many; J. Reginald O Donnell, H The Hiilosophy of Nicholas of Autrecourt 
and his Appraisal of Aristotle," XS, IV (1942), 97-125; Werner Psiser," Aristotelianism and Thonism 
inRonanic Literature , n New Scholasticism, XVI (1942), 365-92; R. W. Southern, "St. Anselm and his 
Pupils," MRS, I (1941), 3-34; see also notes 46, 47, supra. 

66* A. R* Ifyid, ed., Cronica del Rey Don AffonssG Hatxrt-* quez por Duarte GalvHo (Cambridge, 19te&gt;; 
reviefc^d, Specuiwz, XVII (1942), 575-77; , XI (1943), 184; K. Lewent, "Old Provencal Miscellany, 1 * 
MLR,. XXXVIII 1943), 106-16; Henry R, Kahane, "Akritas aiid Arcita: a Byzantine source of Boccaccio s 
Teseida," PMLA, LVIII (1943), PU 2, p- 28; available in s^i^rsnary. 

67. Rene Wellek, The Slavonic and East European Review, XXI (1943), 114-46. 

68* V. Hinorsky, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, pts* 3, 4 (1942), pp. 181-94- 

69. the Jewish Quarterly Review, XXXIII (Oct. 1942, Jan. 1943); Saadya Gaon, Scholar, FMlosopter, 
Chanpion of Judaism, (Hew York, 1942). 

[Note: Single copies of this number may be purchased at fifteen cents per copy. Address orders to 
Dr. Arthur E. Christy, 612 Hiilosophy Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. J 



j0 Comparative Literature 

AN APOLOGIA FOR COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 

The following extract is frm the Preface of a significant book which all readers of this bulletin 
ray profitably read, 

"Ite chronological historian of literature is open to t&e charge of empiricism so long as the coa- 
parative point of view is ignored. The dogmatism of the aesthete, which is apt to be repeated ad 
nausea*, is oat of date. Yet the history of any one of the great groups of European literature is 
open to profound Modification if the accumulated researches of comparative Scholars during the last 
half century be properly utilized* To form a true and proper estimate of a writer or of a literature, 
we raust obviously have all the ascertainable facts at our disposal. Among these, an analysis of in 
debtedness hcra& and foreign, its origin and extent* use and abuse: of the forces that went to the 
leaking of great literature, may legitimately claijn a place. To consider how an author combined orig 
inality and imitation in both destruction and expression, to consider the nature and extent of his 
original contribution, is a necessary, but much neglected* task for which we roust have all the cards 
on the table. Genius has eluded definition, but we may be pardoned for wanting to see hew it works. 
If, then f we roay discover where genius went to quarry for much of its material, what it collected 
and rejected and what value, if any, was added in the workshop, it seems clear that this fascinating 
enquiry should be the first cfcject of the methodical student of literature; for upon him the onsus 
rests of cciistructing a realiable account of what happened in the iftaking of fine literature. As re 
gards the authors themselves, it is neither right nor fair to leave the general reader with distorted 
ideas of tteir inventiveness. .*. Instead of urging exaggerated claims of a false kind for a writer s 
creative capacity, a fuller consciousness of the necessary derivativeness of art may well be culti 
vated side by side with reverence for genius and originality. .* In following the track of an author s 
reading, the student soon realizes the exhilarating fact that he is in the full swirl of European 
literature, and has crossed national boundaries. European literary criticism has always been com 
parative... ^Cdspariscai enabled men, as nothing else could, to taste the peculiar flavour, to appre 
ciate the different quality, method and point of view of each, and to make such widening of the 
literary horizon a real benefit to the home product. Indeed, so much interaction has taken place that 
Ignorance of some matin, features of European literature as a whole must make any component part of it 
almost unintelligible except in a dilettante and empirical sense; and appreciation of this kind, 
though it may yield much enjoyment, is not sufficient for any scientific study of literature.* 

{from W. J. B. Pienaar, Snglish Influences in IHitch Literature and Justus Van iff en as Intermediary, 
Cambridge ISiiversity Press, 19K9. ) 
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MELTING POT LITERATURE 

By Adolf i. Zucker 
University of Maryland 

The Statue of Liberty, according to the inscription invites the "huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free." This invitation has been accepted by millions from numerous nationalities who naturally have 
brought with them their various literatures and have continued to produce in their familiar tradi 
tions. The process of assiinilation, putting pressure on. iinmigrants to become "100 percent American, w 
was even when iaost effective coe of give and take, and in recent years, a scznewhat different attitude 
has manifested itself in wider circles, namely an appreciation of the values of the various iinmigrant 
cultures. TMs finds popular expression in various ways, for example, the numerous folk festivals, 
the most elaborate one lasting three days, generally held in the national capital, and the thousand 
radio programs regularly broadcast in non-English languages, according to a figure reported by Louis 
Adamic. 

This appreciation of the contributions to .American culture of non-English groups is of course 
nothing new; the expression of it is alxaost as old as immigration itself and has in the past corae 
generally, though not exclusively, from numbers of the groups themselves* In fact, as anyone knows 
who has ever interested himself even slightly in the history of settlers of various nationalities, 
there is a very extensive literature on this subject. But ttere is now something definitely new, 
aside from the popular appreciation of "local color," namely the radically different evaluation ex 
pressed by some historians. As typical of this new point of view I should like to cite the late 
Marcus Lee Bausen, author of The Atlantic Migration* fhe Mingling of Canadian and American peoples,, 
and, probably his most readable work, fhe Immigrant in American History* Be sets up the thesis that 
the additioh to our population between 1815 and 1914 of thirty-five million Europeans marks an era 
no less significant for the development of our country than the antecedent Colonial and Revolutionary 
periods. 

Realizing the vital importance of studies along these lines for an understanding of Aiaerica*s de 
velopment Professor Hansen dwells erratically on the necessity of historic research in the field of 
ianigraticn. As a first step, he suggests that the raw material should be located. It may be worth 
while to repeat here a few of the details he enumerates* T&e careers of many hundreds of isnigra&ts 
who were elected to state and national legislatures should be examined to see whether, for exasaple, 
the influence of the newcomers was progressive or conservative* The foreign language press shoold be 
studied for the ideals it wished to support or iraplant in the United States. The clubs, singing so 
cieties, theaters and similar organizations should be analyzed for their sociological effect. Ctercfa 
records aad biographies of religious leaders should be investigated to shew hew the American environ 
ment modified religious practices or what influences the inmigrants exerted on the new land. 3!he lan 
guage ^lestioffi is ii^ortant because it arose in the homes, in the churches, and in the public and 
private schools* Professor Hansen, by the way, was the son of an insurant Norwegian pastor, and ti3ps~ 
he approached this problem with great syj^pathy and understanding, not to speak of an amazingly broad 
stutfy of first-hand sources. Probably because he delved so deeply, he saw most clearly the intense 
gaps still existing in our knowledge of the subject and therefore he insisted earnestly on the need 
of a general survey of the field. It should go beyopd the great public and university libraries 
theological institutions, local historical societies, and immigrant organizations. *Such a 
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sive investigation would do rafire than shorten the labors of the student. It would be the best guaran 
tee that tlie history of American iusnigraticHi win be written on the broad impartial lines that its 
place in our natiooal development deserves." (The Immigrant in American History, p. 217- ) 

To the above list of subjects to be investigated there must certainly be added the hundreds of 
utcfdas founded in +he United States. A quotation from another historian, Professor Carl Wittke, way 
serve to lead fron the domain of history into that of cur proper study, literature: "The Norwegian 
colcsy in Potter County, Pennsylvania, established in the 1850 f s, was an early failure* It would 
probably have been entirely forgotten save for the fact that it was the particular creation of the 
farous Norwegian violinist, Ole Bill, who poured his concert earnings into what he hoped would de 
velop into r a New Norway, consecrated to liberty, baptized with independence, and protected by the 
Union s nighty flag** (Ve Vho Built America, p. 288)* It was this Qlevna that inspired the Gynticna 
founded by Ibsen f s iusnortal Peer, In fact, not only in isolated examples is it necessary to know the 
historical background of the sort described, to comprehend "comparative literature" and in particu 
lar its American aspect, tat it is absolutely essential for any more than surface understanding df 
the gereral field because ours is a debtor culture, obviously much larger in spirit than a trans 
plantation of an Anglo-Saxon background to this side of the Atlantic. As an example to show the vast 
ramifications I should like to mention the impasse arrived at by Professor Howard Mumford Jones when 
about twenty 3?ears ago he set out to make a survey of the American reception of French literature. He 
tells of this in the preface to his American and french Culture, published in 19B7. "I beg critics of 
the present book to reinsurer that it is but part of ay whole plan* 2te literary project was my orig 
inal one, but I found uyself unable to estimate the American attitude toward French literature until 
I had got down to fundamental matters like politics and religion and manners in short to as sany 
contacts between the two civilizations as I was able to trace with anything like confidence* This 
is therefore but the first half of x& task." 



Of coarse, thousands have worked at this task; the bibliography of Professor Jones r book alone com 
prises thirty closely printed pages* But such an item is merely a drop in the bucket when we ccaasider 
the iser0U3 nationalities among the immigrants, the millions of peoples involved, the centuries of 
colonization, and the vastoess of our territory gractaally occupied by divergent groups of settlers* 
For a subject of this kind there is required a tool of scholarship that has recently seen consider- 
ablje development, naioely a subject union catalog. This can be described as a bibliography on cards 
developed in sane central place fey the cooperative efforts of interested scholars, supervised of 
course by a specialist in the field* An undertaking of this sort was recently established in Philadel 
phia and I shall use it as illustration because I was perscaially associated with it* In 1939 the Ger- 
mnic Section of the Modern Language Association voted to appoint a committee to "correlate Gennan- 
AiaericaB studies* * This committee was fortunate enough to meet with wholehearted cooperation on the 
part of tbe Carl Seburz Jfesjorial Foundation. In the Foundations headquarters in Philadelphia a caard 
catalog was established to usake possible the organization of all available knowledge and to reveal 
gaps in our information that should be filled by further investigation. To accomplish this efficiently 
there are really four interlocking catalogs: 1. Alphabetical author catalog with locations ii*Jicated 
for rsere works; g. A classified catalog following in general the Library of Congress classifications, 
btit of course ssuefa laore specialized; 3 A regional catalog arranged by states and counties; 4- A cata 
log of German iaprints in America arranged by printers, la addition there is a separate catalog of 
newspapers and |egazines, historically described, together with the locations, as they are being 
gsltered. In this last-Eased task numerous scholars and librarians have aided and they are cant lining 
to collaborate also ia the vast general scheme. Obviously, an iaiportant task is the compilation of 
specialized bibliographies, of which quite a number have been printed by the Foundation tinder the di 
rection of tte able librarian, Dr. Felix Reiduaann. The catalog contains at present well over 50,000 
cards, entries of boofe and articles* 2fee value of all of this to scholarship is obvious. 

One effect of the First World War and the virtual stoppage of iigration through the quota system 
feas been tbe demse of nouerous publications of historical aad literary nature in this field, The 
older generations araoasg varicus naticmal groups had s*^3|&gt;arted with worthy idealism, though at tiiaes 
also with considerable bias of local patriotism, lao&thly or quarterly journals which new serve as 
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invaluable source n^terial4 For two reasons there is a definite need IKK for a new journal replacing 
these defunct ores, naroly that the good wcrfe of these historians of the immigrants be continued and, 
secondly, to aid in a true understanding of American literature by means of a periodical viewing all 
imnigrants. impartially as a whole and with no special bias of old world natioaaalism whatsoever. 

SOME NOTES 0H ANGLO-FRENCI LITERARY RELATIONS 
IN THE tATE NINETEENTH CENTURY 1 



fit Ruth Z. 

Russell Sage College 

During the first seven decades of the nineteenth century, English writers and the English public 
tended to disprove Joseph Texte s assertion that "Ie romantisme c est le cosmopolitisms litteralre" 
by shewing themselves in large part either indifferent or unfriendly to French literature That this 
is the case for the years he stirfies is ably demonstrated by M. Moraud in Le Jtonantisute fran$ais en 
Angleterre de 181*1 a 18V8 (1933)* 5Hbe new literary movements generated in France after 1850 had in 
England a cfel&yed reception and it was cfcly gradually, through the efforts of a Francophile elite, 
that a wider public was won for French realistic navels and French poetry. The regenerative effects 
of those moveiaents on English literature were not conspicuous until the twentieth century, though 
when they finally took root they were vigorous enough to persist. It is toward 1870 that a change may 
be detected in the current of the English reception of French literature* The partisans of French 
letters then support, against the moralistic bourgeois, one or the other of two causes: the notion of 
art for art s sate or Zola s "experimental 1 * fiction (less exactly designated as naturalism)* Hot 
until the }890 r s is there marked success for either party, but one may note during the twenty years 
a gradual ijttrease in the number of informed and sympathetic periodical reviews of French literature, 
in the number of respectable translations of French books, and in the cordiality and informality of, 
contacts between French and English nen of letters* As one might expect, the complexity of the liter 
ary relationships involved and the short time wfiich has elap3ed since this period have precludfed the 
appearance of any survey comparable to Moraud s. Still farther off, no doubt, is a comparative study 
to rival in incisiveness and elegance F* C. Green s Minuet: A Critical Survey of French and English 
Literary Ideas in the Eighteenth Century (N. Y., 1935). We are provided, however, with a dense net 
work of special studies, both bodes and articles* 

A survey of influences, including French, on the novel is provided by M. I*. Cazasiian, le Zoman et 
les Idees en Angleterre: Vol. I, L* Influence de la Science, 1B60-90 (Fascicule 15, Publications de 
1 University? de Strasbourg, n.d* }. Hie authority on the English reaction to naturalism is William 
Frierscau In i Influence dv naturalisne franoais sur I rounders anglais, 1885*190$ (1925), 
Frierson traces the reputation of Zola in England from the early persecution of his followers (in 
cluding the imprisonment of his English publisher, Vizetelly, in 1889} through the testiiaonial dinner 
in his honor (1893) and the first favorable reviews in the general periodicals. Among the original 
adherents was George Hoore who is credited with the first naturalistic novel in English (Mmner s 
Vife, 1885 )* All his early novels show traces of Zola s influence but in 1886 (Confessions of a Tomg 
Man) Hoore renounced Zola for aesthetic gods and, in revisiiig his work, according to his usqal prac 
tice, removed what be could of the reflections of Zola, the Goiicourts and Huysroans* Neither in Frier- 
son s early book, L* Influence, nor in the valuable and ambitious later study, fhe Snglish lovel in 
Transition, 1885-1BW (Nbnnan, Cklahcxna, 1942}, does he distinguish clearly between realism and na- 
turalissL No doubt the terns tend to be loosely used in Saglish and there is difficulty iii separating 
their early manifestations. But that some distinction is useful is indicated at least by the cleavage 
in their followers. Flaubert was one of the idols of devotees of art fear art who, in their porsiit of 
form, would hare ncfce of the lifeliSe formlessness of Sola and* in their pursuit of the ideal, **e~ 
pudiated Zola s materialism. The incentive to write even prose carefully to laake even the novel a 



* When the place of publication of a French work is not givea, ?ari$ is to be understood, 
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work of art) was sorely furnished by Flaubert. It is an incentive which has persisted, to distinguish 
the novel* of Henry Janes from those of Dreiser, the novels of Virginia Woolf from those of Steinbeck. 
(P. Yron is the author of L lnflwnee de flaub^rt en Angleterre, Caen, 1939.) 

Obviously the idea of art for art s sake is involved in Flaubert s theory of the novel as it is not 
in Zola s, but the formula has may other manifestations in England. These are surveyed, in their 
philosophical implications, by R~ F, Egan, The Genesis of the Theory of Art for Art s Sake in Germany 
and in England (Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, 1921, 1924), and more generally by A. J. 
Farmer, U Kowenent esthetic et "decadent" &lt;n Angleterre (1931), L. Rosenblatt, I Idee de If art 
pour I art dctns la litt erature anglaise pendant la fctiode victorienne (1881), sad M. L. Cazamian, j, 9 
Bourn et E Idees en Angleterre: Vol. II, L anti-intellectualisne et I esthetisne, 1880-1900 (1935). 
The three last because of their scope are indispensable for a study of the period. Their only defect, 
besides occasional minor errors of fact, is a tendency to obscure significant outlines in a mass of 
detail. 

In England, perhaps the most notorious French exponent of I art pour I art, though he was not its 
fonmilatar, was Theophilfi Gautier, and his most notorious book, Mile, de Kaupin (1836). Swinburne 
wrote a sonnet on the novel and echoed the ideas expressed in its preface in his own early essays 
which cane nearest to being English manifestos of aestheticism. (Swinburne very soon modified his be 
liefs but he remained to the end an admirer of the French poet. ) Gautier was an important figure in 
France not only as the head of the school of "Art" but as the practitioner of a new kind of poetry 
(few et Canees, 1852) which was to be developed fay his disciples the Parnassians, many of whom be 
came in time, changing their poetic Meal and method, symbolists. . The Pamasse and Symbolism were the 
two major French poetic schools of the closing nineteenth century, and, of these, the second was far 
mere influential in England. (An excellent brief account of the origins, theories and achievements of 
both groups is P. Msrtino s Pamasse et Synbolisne 1850-1900 [1935].) 

The Parnassian poets, with one exception, excited little interest m England, though Edmund Gosse 
wrote enthusiastically of Leconte de Lisle and Heredia. The exception was Theodore de Banville. One 
of the byways of French influence on England was the brief revival 6f Old French poetic ferns insti 
gated when Gosse and Dobson read in 1874 Banville s Petit fraite de Poesie franqaise (1872). The first 
article defending and illustrating these forms, such as rondeau, triolet, vilanelle, was published by 
Gosse in the Cornhill (July, 1877); the most skillful practitioners were the minor poets Austin Dobson 
(Old World Idylls, London, 1833) and Andrew Lang (Rhymes a la Mode, London, 1885). There was even an 
anthology of poems in these forms and here W. S. Henley, P^bert Louis Stevenson and Swinburne were 
represented, besides the above exponents of the art and others still more minor (Ballades and Ron- 
deaux, ed, Sleesoa White, London, 1837). Of more lasting importance for English literature was the 
revival of interest in French poets of the Middle Ages and Renaissance. Pater s essays are probably 
the best known of the crop though they were certainly not the best; seeing Ronsard, du Bellay and the 
poet of Aacassin et licolette through the same fin de sieele glasses he turns their poetry into scenes 
by Corot. ("Two Early French Stories," "Joachim du Bellay, " the Renaissance , London, 1873.) (Pater s 
not very considerable debt to France has been explored by A. Beyer, Walter Paters Beziehungen zur 
framosische Iterator u*d Ivltur, Halle, 1931.) The first flight of essays ranges from Stevenson s 
"Charles d Orteaas" (CornUll. December, 1876) and "Villon" (Cornkill, August, 1877), which are pic 
turesque but uosynpatbetic, thoroughly "popular" studies, to Walter Besant s Studies in Sarly French 
Poetry (Boston, 1877), addressed to students and not unworthy of them: documented and intelligent. 
Villon had been translated, in part, by Rossetti, by Swinburne, by Lang: a complete translation was 
made by John Payne (1878), a translation literal but highly uneuphonious. The reception of Villon in 
nineteenth century England has been reported by V, Vigier (la Seme ger*anique, Vol. IX, 1913). Ex 
cellent studies of the French poets of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are those of Hilaire 
Belloc, Awil (London, 1904) and Gsorge Wyadham Ronsard and the Plel ade (London, 1906). 

An effort to analyze the difficult theory of symbolism has been made by Bruce Morrissette, les 
*9t*cts fan&amenta.w de I estketique sytboliste (Clfirmont Ferrand, 1933). More popularly known is Wj- 
nond Wilson s Axel s Castle (1931), a series of essays on a few important writers, French and Englisn, 
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through whose work Wilson attempts tp folio* the Symbolist current. The authors herein asseabled are 
arbitrarily brought together, some of them having little or iso relation to the symbolist feBteroent, 
and the essajte vafy in accuracy and critical discernment. C* M. Bowra s Heritage of Symbolism {1943J 
is better coordinated, though it incites authors as diversified as Valery, Rilke, Stefan Georg, 
Blok, Yeats* Its introduction, on the symbolist theory, is instructive but less penetrating than the 
analysis by Marcel Raymond in be Baudelaire au Surrialisne (1933), which is in no sense a comparative 
study but an ambitious and original analysis of French poetic theory, from 1885 to the date of publi 
cation, particularly as this derives, through Mallarme or Rimbaud, from Baudelaire* Peter Quefcnell s 
Baudelaire and the Symbolists (London, 19S9&gt; is neither well informed fcor veil written. 

If French symbolism proved a regeiserative influence on English literature, English and even some 
French writers are assiduous to point out its English derivation* This is the thesis of J. Charpen- 
tier s essays "La Poesie brittan4qpe et Baudelaire" (Hercure d* France, April 15, May 1, 1921} and 
Le Synbolisne (1927)* The English element in the inspiration of certain French romantics, ancestors 
of syiribolism even more remote than Baudelaire, is analyzed in Rene Lalou s Vers une Alchinie lyrique 
(1927). The Germanic strain (usually not distinguished from the English} in French syu&olism is the 
subject of one of the provocative essays in Tancrede de Visan s Attitude de lyrisne contenporain 
{1911}* Another valuable essay in this collection analyzes the resemblances of symbolist theory to 
Bergson r s intuit itimsm. That French sppbolism approximated the methods of English and German romantic 
poetry was apparent e-fren to contemporaries of the symbolists. It is pointed out by Gabriel Sarrazin 
in Poetes nodernes de I Angleterre (1885}, essays, with unrhymed translations, on landor, Shelley, 
Keats, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Swinburne. Sarraain was one of the respofc*- 
sible authors and translators who from the *70 r s forward mgde English literature accessible to the 
French. His Renaissance de la po$ie anglaise (1889) discusses and translates English poets, staae of 
whcei had already been presented to France by Emile Bleiaont in his review La Renaissance litteraire 
et artistiqtLd (April, 1872; May, 1874). G. Mourey in a collection of rather informal sketches intro 
duced SwinbitfEe and the Pre-aphaeiites in fosse le Detroit (1895)* Henry Davray reviewed the English 
writers of the T 90 T s in the Hercure de France* It is perhaps ssore than coincidence, as Peyre has 
pointed out in his compendious and original She I ley et la France 11935 h that the French cc&icepfcicai of 
lyrisne was approaching the English as Shelley, Swinburne and the Ere-Baphaelites were finding an 
audience in France. 

At least, the debt to English literature of the first symbolist is incontrorortible. Baudelaire s 
translation of Poe*s stories (Histoires extracrdinaires , 1856, Movvelles histoires extraordinaire s, 
1857} is aroc^g the classics of translatic&w The relationship of his work and thought with those of 
Poe has been analyzed in detail by E. Seylaz (Kg or Poe et les premiers synbolistes, Lausanne, 19B3), 
L. Icaormter iLes traditions d* Edgar Pee, 1928; idgor Poe et la critique fran$ai$e, 1838; Sdgar Poe 
et les poetes franqais, (19333, and A. Ferran (&tgsthetique de Baudelaire, 1933) 5?he elements in 
Baudelaire T s Critical writings which may be traced to Poe or to De Quincey (whose Confessions of an 
opitm Sater h* adapted in Les Paradis artificiels, 1860) ate ably analyzed by M. Gilsan in Baudelaire 
the Critic (New York, 1943). 3be history of Baudelaire s fortune in England ba not yet been ade 
quately reported, Turgoet-Milnes * The Influence of BaudelQir in France and England (New York, 1913) 
is vague, inaccurate and misleading. Any influence exercised until the twentieth century can only be 
deplored, since it was based on the "Saftanic* misinterpretation of Baudelaire given cwrency by 
periodical attacks cm the French decadence and by Svinburne^s supposedly B&idelairian ear^y verse 
(Poens and Ballads, First Series). Yet to Swinburne belongs the credit for the first enlightened re 
view in England of Baudelaire s Pleurs dv ml (Spectator, 1862? published anopyznously}, a s^udy far 
more sound than the better knows oses by George Saintsbury (fortnightly %eview&gt; October, 1875} and 
Benry James (French foets and Sovelists, London, 1978). The decadent misin erpretaticp of Baudelaire 
was perpetuated by Arthur Slum s deplorable translation of Les Fleurs du Mai (1925) and e rrected 
by T. S. Eliot in his review of this bode (^Baudelaire in Oar Tine," For Lancelot Andrews, Ifew 
1929) where he points out the essential Christianity and classicism of Baudelaire a judgiaent, 
ever, which a mdre orthodox Eliot sees fit to modify in a later essay (review of C, fehezvood s 
translation of &lt;fawmatc Inti*es 9 London, 1980, collected in Selected iss&y* 1919-32 {New York, 2S83)- 
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If Baixtelaire was sdsund&rsttod and underrated during the f 90 f s f by comparison, fat example, with 
easier poet Vferlaine, he has been found to have Bsore to $ay to the hollw men of the early twentieth 
ee&tui y* Eliot echoes his poetry, if not its intensity. Various translations of Les fleurs du Hal 
have been atteispted, none satisfactory, though technically there is something to be said for the 
George Dlilon^dna St. V. Millay flowe+s of Evil (London, 1936). The early translation of "Voyage a 
Cyti&re* by &lt;?*& P tSilwrpoints, 1933), then a "decadent/ later a Catholic priest, has not, I 
think, been excelled. 

Brace Horrissette has listed the peri&lt;jdical reviews devoted to the principal symbolists, Verlaine, 
RiAaud, Mallarme", in "Early English aai American Critics of French Symbolism," Studies in Honor of 
/* Shipley (1942). His conclusions are not, I think, substantiated by the evidence he presents. At 
least his contention that thes^ symbolists were less quickly and less well received in England than 
Baudelaire is de*aonstrably mistaken. The best English critics of the time "discovered" Verlaine and 
Kallarm* almost as soon as these poets were discovered in Prance, and many of the numerous articles 
co^ained fair appraisals- Most of the criticisms were, to be sure, in the impressionist m&riner, 
George Moore (The $a&k f 1^86; Impressions and Opinions, 1391} and Arthur Symons (gew Review, Dec., 
1893, etc* } divided the honors in presenting Verlaine to England* Simons, Ernest Dowson and John Gray 
trails lated BBny of his pcens and since the mood and the meters of Verlaine T s verse were within the 
scope of these ^decadent* poets, the translations $re on the whole successful. Verlaine lectured in 
England (1893) and contributed to English reviews. Probably no French poet has more readily won an 
English audience. His relaticais with England have been studied: in a series of articles by G. Jean- 
Anbry (Kevue de Paris, 1918}- 

Mallarne, indebted, lite Baudelaire, to Poe for ideas, and the translator of "The Raven" (Le Cor- 
fceoit, 1875), was sdsunderstood by Gosse (who disapproved of t he new "freedom* in French verse as well 
as of the Bchesdan life of Verlaine}, ao3 "L Apres-siidi d un faune" in Gosse % translation is a di 
minished and expurgated poem* But Syrons 1 essays, especially that published in the Saturday Review 
(Jan., 1897), comurleate the essence of Hallarme s theory and the atmosphere of his poetry. No com 
plete translation of Jfellarse was undertaken until Artier Ellis s (London, 1328}- A more exact 
tfoco$pi perteps less poetic translation is Roger Fry T s {london, 1936)? 

Despite Verlali^ s quickly won celebrity, he has exercised less influence on twentieth century 
poetry than *fellarae* Hueh sore truly than of Verlaine or Mallanne, can it be said of Rimbaud and 
Laforgoe that although they excited an early interest in England, it was only in the twentieth cen 
tury that they achieved adequate translation, a full critical estimate and the ultimate flattery of 
iMitatioo. 

A REPORT TO SUBSCRIBERS 

During the academe year 1942-43, six xaabers of the i em-letter were published, The Cocsnittee can 
CoepsratiTC Literature of the NCTE presumed through this modest bulletin merely to ascertain the In 
terest of sdaolars and teachers in -Arericaa colleges in ^comparative* studies, The dollar subscription 
represented the union support hqped for, aid the intention was to publish as long as funds were 
available to pay the cost of production and distribution. All clerical labor was contributed by uem 
bers of the GOTiittee, azd the HCT3 generously provided a small sum to give the bulletin a fair 
trial* DtariBg the crarent academic year, the subscription list has doubled. As an indication of the 
to the Committee s efforts, it zaay be stated that the Hews-Letter BOW reaches upwards of 



500 college teachers, scholars, aod uoij-^cactemic friends* !The cost of production and distribution 
fbr each uber is approximately ten cents a copy* Because of the increase in the number of sub 
scribers, it is expected that we shall be able to publish more numbers than last year. The Cofn&ittee 
sincerely desires to give readers who have supported its work *their money s worth." 



fbe chief handicap that has been faced is one of li&itetf spaceavailabie ftorartieles, 

"Bews, 11 Readers say have noted that alsaost no space has been given to letters of praise or 
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criticism received fron readers* It seemed far store desirable to use all the pages available for con 
ceivably useful information and for statements by scholars, administrators, and observers of the cur 
rent academic scene who might offer challenging views on the need for "comparative* studies in a 
country destined to take a position of leadership in a world of increasingly interdependent peoples. 
The doubling of our subscription list within a year obviously has been encouraging. At a time when. 
Bjany periodicals are discontinuing publication - at least for the duration - the increased circula 
tion of the 8eus-letter clearly suggests that it is meeting a need ani finding an audience which may 
continue to support it. This fact was chiefly responsible for the decision to gather information on 
the sentiment of readers regarding the future of our bulletin, their preferences as to the materials 
published, and their suggestions for ways in which we might render greater service* What follows is 
therefore, first, a statistical report on aipwers to specific questions and, second, a presentation 
of critical comments from readers. 

To the Question whether readers would recotaend the expansion of the present gews-rletter into a 
printed periodical, 83# responded definitely in the affirmative, and 17% in the negative. Among the 
latter were readers who pointed out that in their view the present bulletin is "just the right 
length, n that it can be comfortably read in entirety at one time, and that if expanded, busy readers 
are likely to skip longer articles or lay the journal aside and never return to it. Among the latter 
also are a few individuals who hesitated to recoranend expansion until they are assured that the pe 
riodical would satisfy their specialist interests or would not duplicate work now being well dc&e by 
other journals. 

To the question whether readers would support a journal by subscribing* 81% definitely responded 
in t-he affirmative, 10% in the negative, and 9% refused to answer. Several noted that their decisions 
would of course be determined by the cost. 

The third question was phrased as follows: "Would you be interested in "Year s Work 1 * surveys of the 
activities of "comparative" scholars in the various centuries of English literature and in American* 
Latin-American, Oriental, and Continental European literature?" Affirmative answers were received 
from 94% of our present readers^5% stated that they would not fe interested; &ad o&l# 1% dipnoi 
answer* The following are typical cements: "There is great need for such compilations. There should 
be a section of Work in Progress. 11 "But I should not like to see these reports fill all copies of 
the lews-letter." "Quarterly reports seem to me more desirable." Several expressed the sentiments 
"1-fost assuredly. Where can teachers, and scholars for that matter, no* turn to a single centralized 
depo&itoiy of useful information about the most significant work available, or the progress of Ameri 
can scholarship that involves more than the out-of-the-way erudition of specialists? 1 * 

Ill sumary, it Appears that our readers are overwhelmingly in favor of bibliographies and guides to 
useful materials published by scholars in various fields of specialization* How to satisfy the demrri 
in the limited space at our disposal is therefore a definite challenge to the Editorial {Jqumittee. 
The problem of expanding the tfeus-Letter into a periodical is also clearly involved, since tjseful 
bibliographies require the thoughtful labor of specialists who reasonably hope that their work may be 
preserved in permanent form and that it will be widely used. The financing of a printed publication 
is no less a serious problem. But with the encouraging support already received from subscribers, 
there appears warrant for the Comittee to explore the possibilities of expanding the present law- 
letter into a modest, printed journal. Obviously a hasty decision would be unwise. Readers will be 
informed of all developments. 

Kte following are extracts from consents submitted with the quest iomalre. Since there has not been 
tise to ask aU correspondents for permission to quote, only the institutional connection of the 
writer is indicated* Every efffcrt has been isade to present views of iiKlividuaSLs in various types of 
colleges a&d universities, and also to indicate that our readers have thoughtfully offered both 
stimulating suggestions and sharply critical opinions. To all who sent statements, && sincere thante. 

From Notre Dame College in Ohio; "The Mem-letter is deserving of the hi$jest ccwaendatifln, asti 
those of us, menders of the faculty, who can find a little time for extended work along the lines 
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you trace for us, will profit Imneasurabiy by the scholarly offerings. It may interest you to knew 
Ifeak oar eokire l^Dgoag* and literature Division of the College has been working on the basis of 
tfeese Jew-ef in its divisional laeetiags, with a view to safeguarding our Liberal Arts Cultijre 
aad bringing it into conformity with the present emergency and providing a firm foundation for co&- 
tiraiance in tte reconstroction period.*., In our course in Hasterpieces of World Literature, the 
worfe offered us is alraost invaluable, thanks to the fevs^Letter. We are all agreed that some special 
work migjit be deoe centering in the Nineteenth Century with its pronounced turning toward Scientific 
and Bositivistic interpretations of literature- * These remarks were prefaced with the following words: 
w Our crowded program, particularly because of acceleration in line with the War emergency &gt; does r&t 
permit of extended work in the fields so admirably focussed in the $ew$~Letter, - in view of all this 
our remarks stist be "taken ct grano salts. n 

FTOBI Illinois State Nonaal University: "From the standpoint of the teacher I find the two most 
pressing needs in Compar at ive Literature to be: 

(a) War the student, a readable history of world literature to suppleifieijt the anthologies. Barrett 
\dendeH *S fraditions of Stropean Literature fron Boxer to Dante is a beginning, Drinkwater s 
Outline of Literature is too loaag, and John Macy f s TKe Story of the World s Literature has ob 
vious deficiencies* 

(b) For the instructor, scholarly syntheses of the results from studies of literary movements in 
all tte national literatures concerned. War example, I am, looking forward to tte time when a 
scholar broadly trained in 17th and 18th century neo-clas^icism will combine in one treatment 
not only the grand siecle of France and the Augustan Age in England, but also the reverbera 
tions of the aovesent in otter European countries and in America. I feel the same need for tte 
JEMightenraentt 1!te Renaissance and tte Romantic Movement have had TOch ware "synthetic** treat- 
saent, but even so, more can still be done. 

"Perhaps ome day we ay have a series of volumes in a history of world literature done by scholars 
*&so are specialists in periods rather than in national literatures* If in addition they coold hasre 
the philosophical breadth and insight of a Henry Qsborn Taylor or a John Aldington Synolds, cotarSes - 
in Comparative Literature would be studies in tte humanities indeed. 

"**?*** j ^^^ *** &lt; - * &lt;+ r****-^ i _*&gt;***." 1% r , * y^ ^ .. , it 

W&cm Dlafe Ifeiiversity: W A Journal of tte corapai*ative study of literature aight be a good thii^, but 
its SEfport %^aald teve to caae froa specialists in many fields*.*. If there could not be scholarly 
articles of high Quality, I should lose interest in tte periodical. Can a periodical that will be 
ocly interraediary flourish? $jat is, ooe that would try to put tte results of special studies in 
form to be teed easily by teachers, not F&.D. r s. Would a magazine not based on special scholarly 
srttadies last Icasg and what would it accomplish? Coald it do more than tell in tte first nudber what a 
floe thing a knowledbe of various literatures is, and then repeat it in-the next number? Perhaps the 
best thiiig to try (if a trial is isade) is the intermediate type with use of any scholarly studies, 
usually specialized &lt;sf aecessity, that are offered and that are good enough. * Ho plan is good that 
takes Ken doing first-hand work from their studies; if we keep on with that we soon shall have noth 
ing to mediate to tte ncaa-r^searching teacher. n 
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SOHE QUESTIONS ABOUT T#E FUfURE SftJBT OP LITERATURE 

Smmary by Jams Ed&ard fob in 

Pordhain University 

In the Eebrruary 8ew$-Letter, Professor George B. Parks posed several questicss under the heading 
"Escape from scholarship" as a challenge to di$cussiqn. That, challenge has been net in soas dozen re 
plies, a digest of which follows. * 

Professor Parks asked how far personal criticism .should enter the teaching of literature, if allow 
able at all; whether, since history is "solid," the teacher should not follow the historical sethod 
and "avoid the fatuity" which "endangers talk of values and verities"; whether "literary Judgments 1 
should be "required as. doctoral examinations t * His second and allied set of questions asfaed whether 
w the art of literary evaluation" can be taught. Is the explication de texte nethod "a fond fertility? 1 * 
What of "classification of forms and devices? of the new critical vocabulary? Thirdly: "What are the 
results in practice of foriual analysis?" Finally; "How can we be suitably trained to teach world lit 
erature?" 

The replies overlap in their discussion, as did the original questions, but sorae atterapt at organ 
ized COKS ideraticn is now attested* 

1. Literary Judgnents. "The problem is,* writes fofessor Fred B. Millett odTlfesleyam, "fcfetlier ttie 
historical or the critical study of literatujte 0*1 the undergraduate level is the oise more lilcely to 
further the purposes* of teaching. ^The aajor purpose of the undergraduate sttidty of literature is the 
systematic training of students in the comprehension and evratoaticn of literary texts. A distinctly 
minor pta-pose of such study is acquainting the stadent with the historical deiaslofraeiit of a& least 
one of the national literatures* * Thus, "the all too frequently neglected critical-analytical attack 
is very much more important than the literary-historical attack. And it is ray awareness G tie incaw 
pacftty of cany of the products of our graduate schools for a systematic analytical-critical attack 
that Bakes me see hope and promise in the now wide-spread manifestations of dissatisfaction witfe tte 
traditional ^reatsisnt of literature in the undergraduate classrooeu It is not a matter of escaping 
fr&lt;m scbolarship into criticism, btit a matter of supplementing the historical attack witfe the criti 
cal attack or, as I should prefer to put it, making the critical attack primary and the spbolarlj- 
historical attack 



Professor R, M* Fleissner of Wells a&gt;Hege prefers "aesthetic analysis.* ^se wites: "It is true 
that all scholars and teachers use the text of literature as their basic material, fie* there is a 
wide difference in their ways of approach* A text may be analyzed with regaiti to its biographical, 
historical, philological, psychological, and philosophical content, and it may be analyzed as to its 
aesthetic significance. More re&lt;*ent studies try to catch the unique quality of a literary text, apart 
from its position in space and time, basing their analysis and evaluation only upon the direct 
aesthetic impression received from it* Apart frcta necessary explanation, I beliave that a text of 
true aesthetic merit will create a strqiager and more truly artistic impression if it is f enjc$e&lt;l* as 
naively and directly as possible, then analyzed carefully and scrupulously as to the reasons for our 
ez*Jo(yiaent, and lastly considered in ltd relations to the history of literature.* 1 

Professor Margaret H. Bryant pf BrfcoklyB CoUegeagpees in part* "Hie professors of tfae graduatf 
school should stress sources, analogues, influences, history of genres, and historical and 
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cal allusion, but itot to the exclusion of all literary appreciation. A professor who gives a text 
meauiijg in the form of social or philosophical ideas or as a work of art is more likely to inspire 
those who are listening to him to read it, and to read it critically and enthusiastically, than if he 
talks &lt;mly in terras of sources, allusiais,. and influences. It is not only that a student wishes to be 
told that a bode is good or bad but that he likes to experience literature and have it a part of him. 
He also lites to share his experience with others* In a graduate school the scholar with his accumu 
lated knowledge of detail concerning a classic can decidedly heighten the experience. To teach litera 
ture without teaching a way to distinguish the good and bad in that literature would be, to use a 
hackneyed siinile, like teaching Hamlet without paying any attention to the Melancholy Dane himself. 
Odiously one cannot teach literary judgments without being able to form such judgments." 

Professor Gera^diue P. Dilla of the University of Kansas City adds; H Literary judgments are not ob 
vious or simple juvenile evaluation; the prepoaaderance of nauseating trash read or praised by the 
toerican public proves hew large a proportion of English students of all ages need to be told 
whether a book is ai^y good. f Daly the youthful instructors of genius can be excused for thinking 
that their students will not gain in knowledge, efficiency, pleasure and wisdom by unequivocal guid 
ance from their instruction. Pew professors are oisiiscient critics; but all can be honest and help 
classes to discount airi to profit from their personal points of view. And how classes despise the 
scholarly fence-sitter in literary criticism no less than in politics. 1 M 

2 doctoral %a*tnaUon$* As jaost would admit literary judgments in class, so they would permit 
soiae investigation of tneir effectiveness by asking doctoral candidates to make literary analyses. 
Professor W. L. liferaer of Benn State offers two questions of his cwn; "Should an M.D. examination 
cover only the nature and history of diseases and cures, or should the candidate be asked to make a 
diagnosis or two? Should a prospective lawyer know only the page references in legal tores, or should 
he be asked to forailate a brief?" Professor Porter G Perrin of Colgate is equally affirmative. 
Doctoral candidates M in Ekiglish should be able to discriminate between literary works, should not be 
ashamed to have preferences, and should be able to explain the bases of these preferences so that 
another isember of the profession could understand and respect them, even though he might not hold 
feen Myself. 5 -oik6sor~&yaB&-^^ to Jbhinfr well-oE the^^iJ^aticHll.J r Aj3QCtor^ examination 
should incjirfe aaitmg other questions litorary evaluations, for it should be more than a name and 
date quiz* It stolid determine whether the candidate has the real scholar s ability to form independ 
ent cosacliBiaBs in his special field of knowledge." Dr VL R. Irwin of Cornell insists: n l have never 
been able to appreciate the supposed dichctooiy between understanding and judgment in literary 
studies. Certainly these two operation of mind are inseparable and interactive* No one, graduate 
student or professor emeritus, who actively and seriously concerns himself with literature can es 
cape mking judgments, whether or not he is willing to talk about them** However, Dr. Irwin is not 
certain of the value of such tactics in an examination, where a candidate "will produce at best his 
prcfebly incoherent opinions and at worst his misconceptions of the opinions of others*" Dr. Hsnry 
* Wells of Columbia leans toward Professor Parks f s view. Literary judgment should be avoided "if 
the student s personal judgments are rraeant* 1 * lapses into theories of "current aesthetics* 1 are de 
plorable, "but an idea or two might be relished in both the examiner and examined. Both history and 
taste icieally considered are less iinportant for literary studies than the history of taste. This . 
at least might be a legitimate topic for siich examinations, although it is, I believe, too seldom 
utilized, from a gousewhat morbid fear of the realities of our highly subjective world." 

Dean ThoB!&s Clark Pollock of Itetclair State Teachers College is emphatically in favor; "Should 
literary judgments be required on doctoral examinations? They should. Professor Parks speaks of f the 
fatuity which always endangers talk of values and verities 1 and of being highly distrustful of dog 
matism ia these natters, having suffered the ineptitudes of his own teachers and colleagues as well 
as of Host critics. * It is in large part because of the dangers of fatuity in the discussion of 
literary values and the ineptitude shown by many teachers when they criticize literature (I accept 
ftro^essor Parks 1 judgsuent here) that our graduate schools need consciously to educate students, not 
mlj to taoiir facts about literature aaad methods of research into literary history, bit also to 
and attain some skill in" dealing with the problems involved in judging a work of 
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ture, I recommend that no one should be awarded a doctor s degree 13 the field of literature who has 
demonstrated on a doctoral examination that his judgment of literary values is fatuous or his criti 
cism of a work of literature is inept. " 

3. Historical Approach. This method, in the judgment of many correspondents, is not always safe and 
"solid." "As with art and literature, the moment history is considered by a mature mind," adds Dr. 
Wells, w it fairly bristles with imponderables." Further, the strictly historical method may fail to 
ally the thought of a piece of literature, written against a particular background, to the thought of 
the reader, living in an alien century. Often, writes Professor Perrin, "and there is tuti to bear me 
out, when such interpretations are made, they are made as of the tins of creation of the work, while 
for a reader (as contrasted with a scholar) it is the meaning today that is important/ 1 The historic 
cal method alone tends to "depersonalize." 

It would appear, then, that the inajority definitely prefer that literary judgment not only should 
accoir3&gt;any, but even regulate, the approach. language, background, form, detailed analysis may con 
tribute to the understanding of a class assignment. It is not enough to place a man in an era or in a 
genre; the man himself most be seen. "Retiring behind history" can lead to the incompleteness of dis 
missing Browning as an "obscurantist." Too many freshmen retain this second-hand "impression": it 
would be better if they paused for a moment and saw that all great poets are sometimes good and some 
times bad. The recognition of the "obscurity* 1 is in itself a judgromt. One can say of e. e. cummins 
new book that it is great love poetry or that it smells to high heaven. It is better to have one 
view, or the other, than none at $11. But this is entering the province of the seconi set of ques^ 
tions. 

4. "Teaching 11 Evaluation. Is it possible to teach, car to learn, the art of literary evaluation? 
Within limits, and with guidance, this can be done, most correspondents believe. "This art is not 
taught with the same degree of infallibility as is the mltiplicatim table; no art is so neatly 
taught. Literature is not merely a science of facts concerning the history of literature; and surely 
the art of literary evaluation is not amenable to those tethods." (Prof. Dilla) Students need 

ance in the aesthetic experience "even more than with regard to traditional scholarship. Acd if 
teacher himself has a well-founded and vital reaction to literature as creative expression, they will 
instinctively recognize its importance and be thankful to have it" (Prof. Fleissner) "No one can 
read, much less assimilate, the vast literatures of the past, or even of the present, in their ei&gt;- 
tirety; nor is it necessary to try to do so if the ideas as to what constitutes great literature are 
taught. These ideas may and do change somewhat in the course of centuries, or even of generations, 
but still there is enough uniformity to sate it possible to set up guideposts... The use of these 
guideposts will not develop a great critic any more than the enjoyment of guideposts in the art of 
writing will mate a great author* Still in both arts helpful suggestions may be given which will aid 
the development of innate ability. In the last analysis perhaps each person does teach himself, but 
that is true in everything. Nothing can tate the place of individual experience in any art, science, 
esc industry." (Prof. Bryant) 

It remains, then, a qpestiop of guidance. There is danger "that the systematic expositor of liter 
ary values may easily become a kind of Sir Oracle* The temptation is strong. But not even Virgil 
presumed to be more than a guife through *fell and Purgatory; the studious Dante learped by himself. 11 
(It. Irwin) Dr. Wells wanders about the dogmatic approach: "Surely to go directly and solemnly aboit 
teaching literary evaluation savors of thoroughly obtuse educational pedantry. It s the degree of 
the systematic that is really in qiaestion. What we obviously require is a mean between the scien 
tific and verbal chaos . With this achieved, education which is merely growth by intelligence 
certainly beconfcs possible. Ultimately in every subject each student teaches himself." 

5. Results in Practice. If guidance is acceptable, both the class and the instructor oust cooper 
ate; methods of cooperation vary with both. The results "are excellent when the instructor knows 
enough facts and has enough tact to gauge the needs aid reactions of his class. Formal analysis 
should be of the French species. For years the French have demonstrated how to combine scholarship 
and literature, how to make facts fascinating, how to profit from formal analysis, and hw to 
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make oi$&gt;aratiTC literature a vital and successful subject. n (Prof. Dilla) To "analyze every passage 
to death" is obviously harmful. "On the other hand, without some careful analysis, the tendency is 
to faU back on loose generalizations that are anything but scholarly* Somewhere there is a happy 
j; and it is the inspired teacher who finds the medium." (Prof. Bryant) 



Er. fells states that the present results in practice of formal analysis are "formal dullness. 11 
Prqf. Werner agrees that they are no* "deadly and discouraging." The "New Jargon of techniques snd 
strategy, * he adds, "is as bad as the old jargon of neo-classicism and romanticism** 

5. Criticism by Vocabulary? Good results cannot be obtained by stressing no more than terminology 
or classification. "Jargon" is not enough. Professor John Gassner writes : "I would eVen warn against 
rigid classification usder the heading of styles classicism, romanticism, realism, etc* Was the 
Greek theatre, for instance, as f classic* as sane writers and teachers maintain? Actually it had many 
elements which we would identify as ronantic and sons elements which were ultra-realistic. w Professor 
Millett contents: "In the current rise of the critical study of literature as a supplement to its 
historical study it is inevitable that there should be absurdities and over-emphasis. In point of 
fact, no uixlergraduates and very few teachers have asy adequate vocabulary in terms of which literary 
works may be discussed as works of art. We do a fairly good job of acquainting our students with the 
content of many first-rate ard more third-rate works of art; we all knew that most students even 
graduate students are utterly helpless when they are asked to discuss either the form or style of 
literary works or the organic relationship that should exist between content and form and style. What 
is .going on at present is experimentation in the creation of a satisfactory analytical vocabulary. It 
is ccily by the evolution and cannon acceptance of such a vocabulary that the critical approach to 
literature can be protected from the ineptitude and f labbiness of which Professor Parks is afraid. Ha 
finds it absurd that intensive analyses of well-known poems should achieve the dignity and permanence 
of print. To me, this is a most hopeful indication of awareness of the basic difficulty and import 
ance of comprehension. Certainly no one who has read the analysis of Yeats f s "After Vy Silence* in 
Brooks and Warren s Understanding Poetry or of Kipling s "The Jfen Who Would Be King" in their Under 
standing Fiction can fail to be both deeply impressed and illuminated. 1 * As to the article on Donne, 
to wMcfa Professcr Parks took exceptinn in his remarks, Professor Fleissner observes: "Criticism of 
this sort is apt to discourage discussion of the problems involved rather than stimulate it* The 
article in questim, however, seeued to present an example of poetic analysis and therefore retained, 
for the sake of completeness, details which otherwise might have been emitted." 



7. fke feacking a/ World literature* All are aware of the limitations of any program for introduc 
ing the student to the writings of the world at large. Professor Gassner states: We cannot be suit 
ably trained to teach world literature. We can be trained in a few languages, in general scholarship, 
and to sotte degree in criticism. We can limit ourselves to that which we individullly understand 
best, and call in specialists for lectures on subjects {national literatures) that we know only at 
seccnd hard. Vfe should not be ashamed to admit a certain understandable degree of ignorance. It is 
important for us to treat world literature as a series of tributary streams that poured into English 
and African literature, about which we can talk with greater authority. I do not mean that we should 
confine ourselves to influences, f but that we have an opportunity to reveal how foreign literature 
limes* in the work of translators, adapters, and re-creators." 

In the min, other writers are in agreement. r Wells realizes the limitations of the present-day 
lecturer and the difficulties of those he is preparing to join him; "Teachers must not be asked to go 
beytffld their om depths nor students beyond theirs* Colleges and universities should offer the pro 
spective teacher definite aid, especially in presenting him with simple texts. Teachers must have at 
least sane understanding of the history, art, and general culture of the countries with which tbejr 
deal. Beyond this the traffic in international cccsaodities of the spirit Must be what the road will 
bear. He should aim to carry mch and carry rapidly, but to avoid the futility aai pedantry of cram 
ming teachers or students with more than they can digest. M 

W. Wilbur Hatfield writes from the Headquarters of the NCTE, suggesting a middle course: m the ques 
tion is whether we can teach world literature succe3sfully Scholarship, the possession and applica 
tion of what we roughly call historical knowledge, improves the interpretation of literature. But here 



we may enter a semantic fallacy thinking 6f scholarship as something fifced in amount or degree, 
perhaps perfect or complete. So we may decide we should not teach any novel or poem or play until we 
knew all about it and can be sure that our interpretation is entirety correct. No one will deliber 
ately, consciously take such a position, and few take the extress OK &gt;osite position that we should 
read each work for what it says to one ignorant of language changes, literary fashions, the social 
situation of the author. How much background for any writing must we have before we dare to teach itf 
Aad must that background be an incidental part of our wider historical knowledge, or may it, in 
many cases, be specialty acquired in connection with the study of that particular writing? We must 
avoid both perfectionism and conscienceless sleepiness. Isn t it better to present a powerful and im 
perishable work faultily, trusting something to the force of the author and the perceptlveness of our 
students, than to present perfectly something Much less vital? Isn t there sane literature in trans 
lation sufficiently great to win a place in our courses even if we cannot interpret it so perfectly 
as the next generatioh of college teachers will?" 

And Professor E. L. Beck of Central Michigan College agrees: "A little learning is a little better 
than no learning. The American pupil or teacher who knows something about Chinese literature, some 
thing about Icelandic literature, something about Russian literature, is less likely to be insular 
and more likely to be understanding.* 

How little or hw inuqh, and whether to teach in translation or in the original, are problems which 
concern other correspondents. Professor Pleissner prefers treatment only in the original. "World 
literature demands too great a knowledge as a prerequisite for thorough sttriy. Very few teachers 
knew aore than three or four languages well enough to read in them with aesthetic enjoyment. Courses 
in world literature may possibly be offered as orientation courses, their si^erficiality frankly 
recognized." On this last point, hcwever, she adds: "There is no doubt that American scholars and 
stu&lt;fents are in a favored position for the study of European literatures interrelated and as phases 
of European development. I consider the unbiased study of European literature {American likened to 
it) not only cur opportunity but our duty, cur contribution to the better understanding of the peo 
ples of Europe and America. 1 * 

i 

Professor Bryant also recognizes the language difficulty: *To be suitably trained to teach world 
literature requires a real interest in languages* This will lead naturally into the various national 
literatures. A teacher of world literature should at least familiarize himself with the languages 
and literatures of the branches of the Indp-Iranian fafeily tree. With that knowledge as a back- 
grcund, he may o on to other fields, knowing ftill well that in a start lifetime he cannot become 
acquainted with all languages and literatures. 11 

Both she apd Dr. Irwin suggest reliance on other coirj&gt;onents of the faculty for the achievement of 
a succeesful program. The former writes: "To fill the gap, probably there is no realty effective 
way aside from having the masters of the separate branches of the world literature impart to us the. 
knowledge that comes within their respective fields. That means calling in not only those teachers 
in various familiar EXiropean literatures but also those of the Slavonic races and of the Jfear East 
and Far East." For, says Dr f Irwin, "any attempt to make the study and teaching of world literature 
the preserve of any small group or of a siiigle department invites the exclusivesess which the idea 
of comparative study opposes. Is not World literature the business of the whole faculty of letters 
and of related departments? Academic comunity is essential to a true university. The friends and 
professors of world literature will, I believe, be wise to approve and assist the satisfaction of 
this desire for unity, for its prosperity will be theirs. Let there be 3 curriculum, by all means, 
but let it be in no way separated from the resources of the whole university*" 

Professor Perrin supports the wide Approach: w lf it means increased acquaintance with peoples and 
cultures through the reading of their literatisre, I am interested, though a people is greater thaa 
Its liteftture and I distrust the ability of men trained primarily in literature to do the compre 
hensive job. If it means acquainting more and more students with ijoportant literary works of varicm 
countries, read for eTgqyment and for what they can contribute to the readers intellectual growth, 
I am ready to get on the bandwagon. Departments of literature, rather than of comparative 
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would be the goal. The instructor weald need to have read, understood and evaluated some hundreds of 
works from various literatures, from which he will select the scores to which he might lead his stu 
dents* Studying these under mature guidance not the monographs about them would be useful, 
stimulating, and academically as well as intellectually reputable. Teachers trained in such a gradu 
ate program would knew more literature than most of us who grew up under the tradition of historical 
scholarship. There are other solution to our general problem, but thus broadening the base of the 
literature studied may be an ingxartant contribution." 

In conclusion, there is strong and almost unanimous objection to the existence of the present gap 
between graduate aid undergraduate teaching, and to "the implication that only one technique is 
valuable," as Professor Perrin puts it elsewhere in his letter. An interesting comparison may be 
made to the discussion of the problmms of the biographer by Andre Maurois (English Institute Annual, 
19V2, pp. 1-28). One sets the figure "isolated on a plain background, painting it in its familiar 
surrouitfings," or gives it "an elaborate historical background." It is a question of respect for 
margins. It reckons a question of the breadth and comple teness of the mind of the individual teacher 
which directs him and imposes limits* He must exercise judgment* 



{Editorial Note: Limitations of space prohibit the printing in entirety of statements graciously 
sent by raany correspondents. This fact is regretted, since the contributions were thoughtfully pre- 
par3$ : ;with great care and contain many stimulating suggestions and challenging points of view* But 
sane were so long that if statements received were printed in full several issues of this bulletin 
would be required to accommodate them all. It will be quite apparent that the "debate" is signifi 
cant for many reasons. D Day has arrived, and all who profess the Humanities in American colleges 
will look forward with revived spirits of hope to a period of educational reconstruction* In the 
jargon of manufacturers, many factories will be "re-tooled" for peacetime production. Scholars and 
teachers will inevitably ccassider their own methods and plan for more effective work in the coming 
days of peace. It is to be hoped that the suggestions offered will be both stimulating and construc 
tive.] 

LITERATURE AND THE WAR 

By William S. Bowman 

Speed Scientific School, University of Louisville 

In the study of comparative literature the native humanities constitute at once a beginning and a 
standard of judginent. To judge competently the artistic expressions of other peoples requires a 
thorough comprehension of the values as well as the characteristics of English arxl American art ? 
music, and literature* 

That the aims of teachers of literature demand to be rehearsed again derives from the wholesale de 
moralization of the profession and a consequent abandonment of its classic aims. The advanced study 
of the taffljanities is being progressively curtailed by the exigencies of military and technical prep 
arations for the conduct of war. As a matter of fact, the sole training for literally thousands of 
college sttdents in the field of the humanities is limited today to an average of two semesters in 
the freshman year. The consequent demoralization of teachers of the humanities is abundantly clear. 
One evidence is the apologetic tone adopted in the writings which have filled professional and popu 
lar magazines for the last several years: Alsiost without exception the well-Bseaning authors who de 
fend the humanities justify these studies in the half-humble, half-proud fashion of minor poets ex 
changing sanescripts in a caf, All too frequently the impression given by their articles is that the 
the humanities represent a precious, esoteric, excessively refined segment of human knowledge; a 
segment worth preserving for the spiritual edification of society s politer members (e.g., English 
takers, club women, and corporation lawyers with aesthetic sensibility)* 

Ferbaps a- mote drastic indication of the profession s deuioralization is the calibre of recent 
fbesitet a^lisb texts. One glance at the content of most of these volumes of higher instruction, 
alleged anthologies , will convince the interested instructor that Matthew Arnold s attack en ftilis- 



was launched in vain. If one disregards the hodge-podge of subject matter vulgar sociology, 
popular science, biographies of contemporary bureaucrats, ethical considerations reflecting the 
headers Digest philosophy of the good life, political burble hot from the pen of journalist hacks 
an insupportable nausea of response rises from a contemplation of the sterility and burlesque of 
literary talent enshrined as learning* In a frantic effort to be topical and lively the editors of 
these texts have adopted for their shibboleths the characteristic bad taste and righteous superfici 
ality of the national press* For every selection in the authentic tradition of the language, modern 
or otherwise &gt; one finds six selections from Time, Life, Fortune, the Hew York Tines and the New 
Ydrker. Whereas it was once the function of teachers of literature to direct the student intellect 
in the rewarding struggle for basic critical values, the emphasis seems now to be upon a confirma 
tion of all that is most banal in literature, and by that token, in life: complacency; mediocrity of 
mind; feeble humor; shallow optimism; conventional ambitions; lightminded surveys of human activity. 
Her is it feasible for the teaching profession to remark that it is not collectively responsible for 
this foolish and cowardly jettison of taste. The publishers conscientiously give the professors what 
the professors want, however crass that may be. 

It is a cliche that great literature is a recreation and interpretation of experience. Yet the 
cliche is startlingly accurate. In this sense great literature is understood to be the irjost conpre^ 
hensive and incisive form of wisdom; for, whether in essay, drama., poetry or fiction, the stresses, 
elations, problems, moralities and dreams of the race are portrayed. The physical and natural sci 
ences have as their objects of endeavor the elemental processes of nature and force j the sciences 
of sociology and psychology present abstract, fragmented, emotionally dehydrated views of life. 
Literature, by contrast, takes human nature as a working composite of physical nnd psychical urgen 
cies; surveys its dramatic tensions, tells of its possibilities and deficiencies, asserts its inut- 
terable pathos and bravery; asserts, too, without shame, its degradation and cowardice. The special 
interpretations of humanity which inhere in literary art are various. But from Homer to William 
Faulkner they have an essential validity. 



Teachers of the humanities most cease justifying their activities in the terms of a servant hoping 
not to be dismissed. They must rid themselves of the lurking sense of their not being* "essential," 
a sense which haunts the professorial psyche like a Freudian repression. It is perfectly obvious 
that during this war, aid after it, neglect of the humanities will stifle youthful creative forces 
and encourage the burgeoning of undisciplined sentimentality and vicious prejudice. The alternative 
to the humanities is barbarism* In that specific meaning they are essential* 

America is engaged in a tremendous war. During its nightmare of sorrow and cruelty the humanities 
are more than ever demanded to keep alive a knowledge of human fitness and resiliency. Their signif 
icance must be maintained with expanding militancy. For without the broad, sensitive comprehension 
which only these studies offer, what prospect of sanity has America? 

If following the present war, political and economic confusion continue, the humilities, at the 
very least, can give perspective to life and a proper sense of values, if, oo the other hand, the 
layman s dream of a vaultingly prosperous America should materialize with its promises of plastic 
kitchen equipment and helicopters rampant, certainly the great examples of the hujnanities will 
their responsibility. For this layman *s paradise of unlimited purchasing power and swift 
is a vision of gross materialism infinitely expanded. Security and the maximal control ovr 
usental fo ices are, tobe sure, desirable human aspiratioaos. But if the postwar world of mechanical and 
monetary sufficiency is unleavened by the acute wisdom which only the humnities can give, America 
will be a latri of prosperous Yahoos , It Zemins, therefore, as the highest duty of the hvfmanities 
to insure that America s prevailing social morality shall be something more profound than the ethi 
cal idealism of a pensioned policeman* 

It raast be added that politically and socially the future decades of the twentieth century also 
will be unquestionably international* Hitler himself has made that fact clear in his effort to con 
quer the world awi enfief it to German imperialism* To such au&itions the Allies have counterposed 
their strength and, by implication, internationalism of another variety. 
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literature is tfestined to caae iirto its own in Araei^caii colleges* It should be devel 
oped, bowever, as a supplement to all work which leads to taowl^clge of one s cwn traditions. It is 
sotioiatic that an \mderstandsing of one s native literature is necessary, for only upon such a foun 
dation can there be developed a sound sense of contrasting values in world literature* Any future in 
ternational organization of the world will demand an understanding of life beyond the narrow confines 
of provinces and nations. To justify its existence and to meet adequately its vast responsibility, 
the teaching profession must build with scholarship, courage, and elan. How it will handle the coa* 
parative humanities in the future before us is an urgent question. 

CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY: NOTES AND REVIEWS 
By Benjamin Boyce 

University of Ctoaha 

%e W. J. Gates - C. T. J-Urphy anthology, Greek Literature in Translation (pp. 1088), announced 
last fall, has recently been published by Lcai^nans (N.Y. }... Classical Studies in Honor of Willian 
Abbott Oldfather (Pp. 224. Urbana, University of Illinois Press) contains seventeen studies by col 
leagues and students of Professor Gldfather. . . . Dante. s Paradiso, with Lawrence Binyon f s translation 
into English triple rhyme as well as the Italian text, has been published by M3cmillan.Hicholson B. 
Adams* fhe Seritage of Spain (Pp. 331* New York, Holt) en^fetsizes gpain*s literature but is also an 
introduction to her art and history and general culture.,. *Aserico Castro, fhe Meaning of Spanish 
Civilization (Pp. 29. Princeton University Press, 1941) is a lecture on its subject**. ,E. M. W. Till- 
yard f s Elizabethan World Picture, published last fall by Chatto and Windus in London and now issued 
by Maemillan in New York, describes briefly the hierarchic conception of the universe which the 
Elizabethans worked out 01 the medieval foundation. Though Professors Love joy, Lilly B. Campbell, and 
otter scholars have discussed the great chain of being, the humors, the elements, the macrocosm and 
microcosm in laager and heavier books than this little case, here the concepts are brought together 
simply and lucidly with some interesting illustrations from the best Elizabethan writers. Although 
Tillyaard almost completely ignores the contrast between the interlocked orders of Shakespeare s world 
and the disorderly, deiaocratic complex of sociological, economic, political, moral, and scientific 
concepts of &lt;*ir own day, the contrast necessarily emerges for the thoughtful reader ,.. ..Pierre Brisson, 
Moliere: Sa Vie dons ses Qeuvres. Pp. 316* Montreal; Les Editions Varietes, 1943. 
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REPORT OS Tl GUIDE TO COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE A H B IITKECULTURAL RELATIONS 

Frequent references have been made in past numbers of this Kens-Setter to the bibliographical Guide 
which is now in preparation. Pull details have been withheld until the completion of the editorial 
staff. A brief account of the work in progress appeared recently in the New York Times, however, and 
prompted many enquiries from widely scattered scholars, teachers, and librarians regarding the pro 
posed work. It seems timely therefore to offer readers of the flews-Letter, and friends who might be 
come readers, the essential facts. What follows is consequently an abridgment of memoranda which have 
been sent to contributors and a brief description 6f the intent and organization of the book. As the 
work progresses, other reports will be presented in this bulletin together with samples of the mate 
rials which have been collected for the Guide* 

GENERAL ORGANIZATION 

SPOfSQSSHIP: The Guide will be published under the joint sponsorship of the American Library As 
sociation, the Association of American Colleges, ajid the National Council of Teachers of English. A 
steering committee representing the three organizations will have over-all supervision of the project. 
It will consist of Dr. Carl H. Mi lain, Executive Secretary of the ALA; Dr. Guy E. Snavely, Executive 
Director of the AAC; and Dr. Arthur E. Christy of Columbia l&iversity, Chairman of the Cousnittee on 
Comparative Literature of the NOTE. 

pPURPOSS OF ISf GUIDE: The book will be designed as a guide to the (1) primary and secondary mate 
rials useful for the study of comparative literature and intercultural relations in American educa 
tional institutions, (2) the significant literature, primarily in translation, which represent the 
great cultural heritages of the world and which will be found useful in fostering international under 
standing, (3) the materials which reveal the history of the diffusion of cultures and the interdepend 
ence of peoples, and (4) the recommendations of scholars to librarians for building up their institu 
tional collections of books for comparative studies. Through the collaboration of specialists and 
professors of the great humanistic disciplines, it is confidently expected that the Guide will be an 
essential tool profitably and widely used in the great tasks of post-^war education reconstruction. 



; The Guide will be published on a non-profit basis by the American Library Association. 
The selection and editing of the materials will therefore also be entirely on a voluntary basis. Ho 
individual associated with the editorial staff will receive personal remuneration for his work. An 
anticipated "deficit" has been covered by a subvention from the Rockefeller Foundation, with the pro 
vision that a portion of it shall be applied to the purchase of copies of ttje finished book which 
will be placed at the disposal of the ALA Committee on Reconstruction of Libraries in War Areas for 
appropriate distribution* This arrangement happily makes possible a very real contribution by Ameri 
can scholars and bibliographers to the great tasks of intellectual cooperation with foreign scholars, 
teachers, and librarians. If in the future profits should be realized from the sale of the Guide, all 
royalties will be placed in a general fund to be used for financing other scholarly studies or edu 
cational tools which may be prepared under the auspices of the NCTE Committee on Comparative Litera 
ture and which may be approved for publication by Dr. Guy E* Snavely and Dr* Carl H. Hilam. 

FORMAT: The American Library Association will design the page size and format on the basis of funds 
available for printing and distribution. It is estimated that the book will run to approximtely 
650-700 double-column pages measuring 6-1/8" x 9-3/16". With ample allowance for a useful index and 
for other introductory or editorial materials, approximately 600 pages will be available for the an 
notated bibliography itself. 
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P8ISCZPISS Of S8lECTIQS:The extent to which the Guide will include so-called primary or 
ary works, and will give preference to books instead of articles, will be determined by the editors 
of the various sections. In principle the preference will be given to books, because they may be 
purchased by libraries and, if necessary, interested readers may secure them more readily through 
inter-library loan* She chief desideratum will be usefulness in all citations. Articles in periodi 
cals which because of their excellence are highly recxxsaended for stuiy will be included. 

fIM& Of PUBLICAXIQS:!^ is hoped that the Guide will be ready for press by September, 1945. Many 
of the sections have already been completed. Whether the Committee will be able to maintain its 
schedule depends of course on the wartime conditions under which the editors are working. But the 
boofe is designed to meet the needs of post-war educational reconstruction, and every effort will be 
aeide to coo^lfite the work so that it may shortly be available. 

A BRIEF EXPOSITION OP THE SEPARATE PARTS 

The following is a general expos it ion of the four parts of the Guide , together with a list of the 
editors who have assumed the responsibility for collecting the materials and co-ordinating the work 
of assistants. Both the arrangement of the sub-sections and the personnel of the staff are subject to 



PART ONE: THE CLASSICS OF FOREIGN LITERATURE 



Greek and Reman Classics 
Hebraic 

Near-Eastern 
Middle Eastern 
Chinese 

Southeastern Asian 

Japanese 

Slavonic and East-European 

French 

Italian 

Spanish 

Pcrtug-uese 

Scandinavian 

German 

Dutch 

Hispanic American 



Hegro 



and Other Miscellaneous 



Allen R* Benham and A. W. Reed 

(University of Washington) 
Joshua Bloch {New York Public Library), and 
Max Weinreich (Yiddish Scientific Institute) 
Edwin E. Calverley (Hartford Seminary Foundation) 
Horace I* Poleman (Library of Congress) 
Chi-chen Wang (Columbia) and 
Wiug-tsit Chan (Dartmouth) , 
Cecil Hbbbs {Library of Congrsss) 
Addison Hibbard (Jforthwestern) 
Arthur P. Coleman (Columbia) 
Henri Beyre (Yale) 
Emilio Gogglo (Toronto) 
Henry Grattan Doyle {George Washington) 
William H. Berrien (Rockefeller Foundation) 
Adolph B, Benson (Yale) 
Bayard ftuincy Morgan (Stanford) 
Adriaan J. Barnouw (Columbia) 
Irving A. Leonard (Michigan) and 
Madaline Nichols (Gcucher) 
L. D* Reddick (New York Public Library) 
Stith Thompson (Indiana) 



It sfecxild be understood that the above list of editors and the literatures with wnich they are 
bracketed is not couplete. For exaiaple, Professor William H. Berrien will also take the responsibility 
for Brazilian literature; Professor Edwin E. Calverley, who is now a visiting professor at the Afri 
can University, Cairo, Egypt, will stipervise the work of specialists in Turkish, Persian, Arabic, and 
other Uear-^asterR literatures; and Professor Arthur P. Coleman will organize and supervise the se 
lecting of materials from various East^lurqpean and Slavonic literatures. The names of the assistants 
who have been nominated and are approved by the Sponsoring Committee appear in a general list below. 

Part One, it is hoped, will be found useful by many types of readers. One will certainly consist of 
students and teachers in foreign universities who will be reached through the Rockefeller provision 
for izitermtional distribution of the book- A second will doubtless consist of teachers of coopira- 
sad warld literature who will welcome the recotmreixiatians of specialists* A third consists of 
aod department heads in American colleges new awake to the fact that their libraries con- 



tain very few books in such fields as Hispanic-American, Slavonic, and the various Oriental litera 
tures. For this group the Guide will be far more than a "buyer s guide* in the customary sense. 
Finally, a fourth group consists of scholars themselves whose study my be, for example, in the his 
tory of genres. Very few scholars, certainly almost no general readers, have access to annotated 
lists of the best available translations from such literatures as the Sanskrit or Chinese, the Sla 
vonic or Scandinavian, in fields like drama, fiction, and poetry. To the scholar or teacher inter- 
3sted in the comparative study of the epic, for example, a selected list of the best examples in the 
standard foreign literatures of the world would be indubitably most useful. 

Discussion of a section of Part Cfce in detail will farther suggest the ways in which the Guide is 
being organized afld the contribution it might make to the cause of international understanding. A 
significant article entitled "The Intellectual Recovery of Europe" appeared in the London Times liter* 
ary Suppkment of March 25, 1944, from which the following has been culled; "The most potent weapon 
in forging European unity is, of course, the written word. Translations, with few exceptions, have 
hitherto been treated as the Cinderella of modern literature. Some great books, some celebrated ones, 
and a few that were both great and celebrated, were translated into most European languages, but the 
vast majority of worth-while modern books have remained inaccessible to the public of any but their 
own country. What, after all, do Europeans, generally, know of the literature of Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, or, in fact, of any but that of France?,*.. Translations - and good translations 
not restricted to the superficial, haphazard choice that has hitherto prevailed, should be fostered 
and encouraged, and the existing kindred and literary associations ought to consider this encourage 
ment as one of their special post-war tasks." 

These words folly suggest OIK of the essential purposes of Part One. The emphasis placed on the 
East-European and Slavonic literatures has been anticipated by the Committee*. It is unnecessary to 
point out that specialists in these literatures are not numerous in American colleges and universi 
ties, and for this reason Dr. Arthur P. Coleman has organised for his section a staff composed chiefly 
of librarians, editors, teachers, and clergymen closely associated with the agencies most interested 
in encouraging African unders tailing of the cultures they represent. The following is the staff that 
will assist him, arranged alphabetically according to the various literatures covered: Nelo Drizari 
(Albanian), Victor Sharenkoff (Bulgarian), Nikander Strelsky (Yugoslav), M. H. Jaackson (Estonian), 
J. B. Kbzak (Czech), Sophie Vrahnos (Modern Greek), Edinuixl Vasary (Hungarian), Antonas Vaiciulaitis 
(Lithuanian), Francis Bolek (Polish), Theodore Andrica (Rumanian), Dimitri von Mohrenschildt {Russian), 
Cyril Potocek (Skovak), Alfred Bilmanis (Latvian), Clarence A. Manning (Ukrainian), Frank M. Pckcray 
(Wendish). 

It should be unnecessary to stress the fact that the Guide will in no way presume to duplicate 
even in brief fonn the standard bibliographies of various great national literatures. Such a task 
would be indeed presumptuous, ill-advised, and obviously impossible. On the other hand, it is neithet 
impossible nor unprofitable for specialists to select the intellectual giants of a nation s history 
and to offer from their works the selected titles which students may most profitably use in studying 
the "mind 1 * of a great people. When such works are accompanied by historical, critical, and expository 
studies of the cultural traditicai and intellectual milieu in which these giants lived and wrote, the 
resulting list cannot but be of great value to any program of htananistic studies iji American liberal 
arts colleges. 

PART TWO: ENGLISH LITERATURE IN ITS INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Ifedieval Laura H. Loomis and Roger S. Looais (Columbia) 

Renaissance George B. Parks (Queens) 

Seventeenth Century William R. Parker (Chio State) 

Eighteenth Century James E. Tobin (Fordham) 

Romantic Period Earl Leslie Griggs (Pennsylvania) and 

Elisabeth Schneider (Teiople) 

Victorian Period E- K. Bram (Cornell) 

Early Twentieth Century Fred B* Millett (Wesleyan) 
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Part Two is intended primarily for the advanced student and scholar interested in the historical 
and critical materials useful for the study of the foreign relations of English literature. While it 
will emphasize the debt of English literature to foreign traditions and thought, and thus the inter 
dependence of peoples, it will not presume to be a guide to materials for the study of English liter 
ary influences abroad* This restriction is necessary because of wartime conditions and the research 
which caimot now be carried on in Europe* The general arrangement of the Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature will in principle be follo/ed. Various reports which have been received indicate 
that Part Two will supplement greatly in some sections the materials listed in the CBEL. 

Two quotations are appended to suggest the general purpose and usefulness of Part Two: (l) "Even if 
. . .we set out with the purpose of confining ourselves to the writings of a single favorite author, we 
are certain sooner or late!* to discover t^at we shall never properly understand such author if we re 
main obstinately within the limits of his own personality and work. We are repeatecSly reminded by him 
of the influence exerted upon his thought and style by the thought and style of other men, and to es 
timate him rightly we have to take account of such influence, to consider its sources, range, and sig 
nificance, and to measuJre its extent for good or evil, , * . In precisely the same &gt;&y, in the general 
evolution of literature, will the genius of one race or age be found to have influenced sometimes 
slightly, sonetii^s to the extent of turning it aside from its natural course of development, and of 
almost destroying for a season its essential characteristics the genius of another race or age; and 
thus, in our reading of the history of literature, we cannot go far before we find ourselves committed 
to the consideration of the various tributary streams, small or great, by which the literature of each 
country aid each generation has been fed.* {William Henry Hudson, An Introduction to the Study of 
Literature* Boston, 1910.) (2)* "Teachers and teachers 1 teachers are becoming united in the opinion 
that the study of English literature will then be most accurate and profitable when it is founded on a 
European basis. Its students should retrace the path which its makers, courtly and popular, have fol 
lowed through the centuries, Thus, Sir Henry Ifewbolt, to quote an authority at once expert and recent, 
sa^s; What can be done is to provide, cm whatever scale, a map of the long course of literature as it 
flows through the English landscape, It will not be a map of our own island merely, .. but a survey of 
the inhabited world. 1 {Lsorle Kagnus, English literattxre in Its Foreign Relations. London, 



To the specialist entirely at hare in various periods of English literary history, these extracts 
contain little information that is new. For the general student, they suggest vast fields of study 
that are rarely approached. 

PART THREE: AMERICAN CULTURE AND ITS FOREIGN BACKGROUNDS 

J f The Colonies and the Pounding of American Culture 

1. She Transplanting of European Culture - Carl F. Wittke (Oberlin) and Assistants 

2. Ballads, Soaags ard Folklore - Waylaid D. Hand (U.C.L.A, ) and Stith Thompson (Indiana) 
3* The Arts in Colonial Life - Frank Boos {Ohio State) 

II. Traditional African Thought 

1. American Riilosophy and Its European Background - Paul R. Anderson (Lawrence) and Max H, 

Fisch (Western Reserve ) 
2* American Religion and Its European Background - William W. Sweet (Chicago) 

III. Traditional American Literature 

I. Dram - 0. S. Coad (Rutgers), Horst Frens (Indiana), and Fred B. Millett (Wesleyan) 
2- Prose Fiction - Herbert R* Brown (Bowdoin), Fred B. Millett (Wesleyan), and Assistants 

3. Poetry - Gay Wilson Allen (Bowling Green), Arthur B. Christy (Columbia), and Assistants 

IV. CtoSBiopolitanism and African Life 

1. Nineteenth Cfcntury lamigratian - Carl F. Wittke (Oberlin) and Contributing Editors 

2. Emigrant Contributions to American Arts aid Crafts - Contributing Editors 

3. Literature of the Melting Pot - Contributing Editors 
4- Music - Jdm Tasker Howard (New York Public Library) 

5* Fine Arts - Finley Foster (Western Reserve) and Prank Boos (CMo State) 



A chronological plan will of course be followed in the organization of Part Three. In general the 
arrangement will be: (!) The Colonial Period, from the beginning to 1790; (2) The Early National 
Period, 1790 to 1865; (3) The Later National Period, 1865 to 1900; {4} The Early Twentieth Century. 

While Part Three will be of interest to teachers of standard courses in American Literature, it 
will be especially useful to these who are developing programs of study in American Civilization* The 
ne$d for materials to be included can perhaps be most effectively suggested by reference to the re 
cent "manifesto" of the Commission on Liberal Education of the Association of American Colleges. In 
the February, 1944, number of the periodical Education, Dr. Guy E. Snavely discussed the work of the 
Commission, pointing out that while there is no general agreement as to what constitutes a liberally 
educated person, the Commission nevertheless agreed that "the subject matter of a liberal education 
would include as most important the following areas of knowledge." Various fields of study were 

listed, but emphasis was placed in the report on "American civilization and its European background 

its historical origin, its relationship to European culture, its distinctive character and contempo- 
rary tendencies." 

Among other statements regarding the subject matter which will doubtless become increasingly important 
are the following: "Other cultures primitive and advanced, oriental and occidental, and their sig 
nificance.. *. Man himself as a biological, psychological, moral and spiritual being; and as a member 
of a family and of a local, national and international connunity." The italics are added- Thete is of 
course no formal connection between the Commission on Liberal Education of the AAC and the groups 
which are collaborating in the organization, preparation, and publication of the Guide. The signifi 
cant fact to be noted is the remarkable fashion in which the recommendations of the Concussion will 
be implemented by our work. 

Furthermore, the usefulness for research scholars and advanced students of the materials which may 
be assembled ill this part of the Guide may also be suggested through several extracts from significant 
books. Materials for the study of foreign "influences" on writers like Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Melville, and other classic authors, need no definition. Since, hcwever, they have 
never been systematically collected and annotated, scholars and teachers will find in the offerings of 
the Guide rich materials for the study of the long shadow of Europe on standard Ainerican letters- 

The late Professor Marcus Lee Hansen has offered stimulating suggestions for study and research in 
other provinces of American literature and life* In The Innigrant in American History (Harvard Univer 
sity Press, 1940) he wrote: "Evetfy alien group bred its cwn favorite authors. The beginnings were 
modest. Desiring to set down the experiences of migration, the writers sent their contributions to the 
editor of newspapers, who printed them, although they were often little more than incoherent collec 
tions of words. Thus started, the literature evolved from poems to stories, from stories to novels, 
from novels to histories. The student of the future who is willing to conceive of American literature 
in more than a parochial sense must be the master of at least ten or a dozen languages." Fortunately 
there has already been assembled, for the staff of the Guide, specialists who command the required 
languages and who will make the first cor^rehenBive effort to outline this wide field of study. In the 
chapter on "Imigration as a Field of Research, " Professor HaHsen offered further stimulating sugges 
tions. He wrote: "In certain centers the mingling of immigrant contributions may be analyzed. There 
are the universities, many of whose professors have been drawn from European institution, 3nd whose 
j training is reflected in the organization and scope of the curriculum. Hundreds of each nationality 
have sat in Congress and in the state legislatures* Have they been conspicuous in producing legisla 
tion to foster the arts and sciences? In cities theaters have been promoted by almost every alien 
group. When they disappeared, did they leave any trace of their influence on the American stage? At 
what times and for what reasons have European classics become popular, either in the original or in 
translation? What scientific, literary, artistic, or musical causes have been championed by the for 
eign groups? What literature did the iroaigrants beget, and fchat characteristic traits of American 
literature derive from such origins?" 

It is unnecessary to remark that until scholars and researchers have answered such questio&s as 
these, the essential character of American culture cannot be understood. 

These quotations cannot but suggest the fact that Part Three will consist of two distinct types of 
material. First, it will indicate the "state of scholarship, * what has been dene and by inference 
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what remains to be explored, in the st\jfly of foreign influenees on standard American authors, Seoond, 
it will fcc&tain rich materials froA the collections of historical Societies representing various 
ethnic gKXips and their cultural history in the United States. Among these are the Carl Schurz gnd 
AroricanrSe^ndinavian Foundations, ind the Yiddish Scientific Institute. Dr, Thomas H. Johnson, bib 
liographer of the American Literature Group of the Modern Language Association, and Dr. Harry Hoyden 
Clark of the University of Wisconsin will contribute fro* their files. Editors of other sections of 
the Guide have also consented to assist in the selection of the materials. 

PAKT POUR: THE HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL BACKGROUNDS OP LITERATURE 

I. History and Diffusion of World Cultures 

1. Diffusion of Languages - Margaret Schlauch (N.*tJ. ) 

2. Fable ani Folklore - Stith Thompson (Indiana) 

3. Ancient and Modern Contacts of Races - Bernhard J. Stern (Columbia) 

II* The Fonas of Literature 

1. Histories and Anthologies of World Literature - Philo Buck, Jr. (Wisconsin} 

2. Criticism and Literary Forms: Epic, Drama, Poetry, Fiction, and Miscellaneous Prose - Con^ 
tributing Editors 

3. International Movements: Criticism in General, Classicism, Romanticism, Impressionism, etc. - 

Contributing Editors 

III. Literature and Social Thought 

1* Philosophy and Religion - Horace Priess (Columbia) and Assistants 
2. Sociology and Economics - Bernhard J, Stern (Columbia) and Assistant? 

IV. Literature and the Natural Sciences 

1. International Scientific Humanism - William S. lynch (Cooper Onion) 

2. Influence of Science on literature - Contributing Editors 

V. Literature and the Fite Arts 

1. Music - Curt Sachs (N.Y.U. ) and Edward N. Waters (Library of Congress) 

2. Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, eic* - Finley Foster {Western Reserve) and Thomas toanro 
(Cleveland Muse of Art) 

VI. Appendix 

1.: General Indices, Concordances, Encyclopedias, and Reference Works - Constance Winchell 
(Colun&ia University Reference Library) and Contributing Editors 

Part Poqr has been designed to bring together materials for the study of the general relations be 
tween literature, religion, science, intellectual movements which are international in character, and 
cognate arts* Srch integration of the various provinces of humanistic studies will contribute in no 
slight degree tb a realization of the unityNDf the human spirit in areas of life and thought which 
transcend national boundaries and racial frontiers . The section Should be indispensable for aijy 
teacher interested in the humanities as a unit rather than in their separate parts. Any seeming dup 
lication in minor sections of Parts !33iree and Pour, for example in Music and the Fine Arts, is ex 
plained by the fact that in the former the stress will be on the social and other consequences of the 
transplanting of European culture to the New World, while the latter will eznphasize the broader 
foundations of the European cultural tradition. 

ON THE EDITORIAL STAFF 



Tte panel of editors assembled for the Guide includes fljany eminent scholars and specialists whose 
work is known both abroad and in the United States* The Sponsoring Committee has been guided by two 
principles in the building of the staff* The first has been to Secure a wide distribution of the work 
and thus to organize a staff that would truly represent a nation-wide company of American scholars 
to which each individual would find genuine satisfaction in belonging. !tte second has been the fact 
that the a|eicies spoansoring the Guide, the AIA, AAC, airf NOTE, serving national constituencies, caa 
neither be partial to a few instituions mr favor &lt;?urrently popular educational policies eft* schools 
of opinion, The prestige and scholarly istegjMty of the individuals now &lt;to the general staff, listed 



below together with their institutional affiliations, is a clear indication of the Sponsoring Commit 
tee s desire to secure genuinely national distribution of the work among the most eminent scholars 
available &lt;, 
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EDITORIAL SUPERVISION 

The Sponsoring Committee has not been dnfcii*3ful of the need of proper editorial supervision of the 
sepaf&te sections. In any book that is highly selective in content snd collaborative in the making, 
it is necessary to maintain consistency in the principles of selection and to anticipate serious 
omissions. The editorial staff of the Guide has therefore been further organized to provide the most 
effective possible Screening 1 of the material. Some meuibers, working within the various periods of 
English and American literature, will concentrate on special topics or genres. Others who are special 
ists in broader fields, s\jch as American-German or Anglo-French literary relations, will in turn Sup 
plement and assist in the organization of the materials filed by the former group. To distinguish be 
tween the two groups, the fanner might be called "contributing" editors and the latter "coordinating" 
editors. Both are indispensable in the collecting of materials for the study of the relation of Eng 
lish an4 American literature to the major cultural heritages of the world. No scholar would presume to 
take the world for his province; no individuals qc&centrating oh a few genres would presume to say 
that there remain no borderline fields which are Uncovered; and no editor with extensive interests 
would fail to admit that his materials could be supplemented by other workers who have explored a. 
field in a more intensive fashion* For these reasons collaborative checking of the material before the 
book goes to press will be attempted. It is confidently expected that the results will be both grati 
fying and enlightening to the staff itwlf and the public will find the Guide more comprehensive and 
more adequate to its purpose as a reference tool. 

The following have cqtnsented to serve as coordinating editors: 

French; English and Auerican * Donald F. Bond (Chicago) 
Italian: English and American - Emilio Goggio (Toronto) 
Spanish: English aud American - Henry Grattan Doyle (Geo. Washington) 
Portuguese: English and American - William Berrien (Harvard) 
German: English and American - A* E* Zucker (Maryland) 
Slavonic: English and American - Avrahm Yarmolinsky (N.Y.P.L. ) 
Oriental: English and American - Arthur E v Christy (Columbia) 

Judaic: Eoglisfe and American - Max Vfeim*eich (Yiddish Scientific Institute) ana i - 

Joshua Bloch (N.Y.P.L. ) 

EXECUTIVE AND ADVISORY OFFICERS 

Representatives of the American Library Association who have advised in the planning of the Guide 
are Miss Agnes C. Hansen of the ALA staff and Miss Constance Winchell, Reference Librarian of Coluafcia 
University* The General Editor, Dr. Arthur E* Christy of Columbia University was appointed by Dr. G*jy 
E. Suavely of the AAC and Dr. Carl H. Milam of the ALA. Dr. George B. Parks, a contributor to the 
Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature and Dr. James E. Tabin, compiler of the bibliographical 
manual entitled fighteenth Century English Literature and Its Cultural Background, have been appointed 
Associate Editors by the Sponsoring Committee. 

THE ROLE OF THE NCTE COMMITTEE 

Readers of this Mews-LQtter who have followed the work of the NCTE Committee on Comparative Litera 
ture need no exposition of its history and expanding activities. The Committee planned the Guide under 
the Collage Section chaiisnanship of Professors George B. Parks of Queens College and Merritt Y. fjoghes 
of the IMversity of Wisconsin. The executive officers of the Natic&al Council have most generously 
provided all the fbnds needed for clerical work thus far, and have supported the Committee in all pos 
sible ways, whenever requested, in the development of its scholarly projects. While the Guide is in 
spirit and in fact a collaborative venture, it is appropriate to indicate that the wqrk was initiated 
by the National Council of Teachers of English and that it is a token of the Council &lt;s sincere desire 
to cooperate with teachers in all other fields in the development of hipanistic studies. 



CONCLUSION 

It is clearly recognized that the space available in the entire Guide could be devoted to one of 
the several parts. To do so, however, would strictly limit its audience and general usefulness. The 
restricting of the book largely to the debt of the English and American cultural traditions to for 
eign heritages represents merely a practical effort to achieve unity and provide a reference tool 
that will be genuuiely useful in encouraging comparative studies in American liberal arts colleges* 
The Sponsoring Committee has assumed that the majority of readers will be English-speaking students 
primarily interested in the relation of their own cultural tradition to that of other peoples. This 
iiqplies no invidious reflection on the extremely useful researches of scholars whose interests are in 
the historical relations and intellectual intercourse between other disparate peoples. Much useful 
knowledge can be derived from their wcr*, and it is hoped that in time additional ways of extended 
cooperation may be found. 

In a memorandum to the staff, the General Editor quoted the following passage frcm a recent educa 
tional manifesto: *The necessity for effective co-operation between professional historians, philoso 
phers, and specialists in other disciplines is evident. The philosopher and the historian are in con 
tinual need of each other s help, and both must draw oft the expert knowledge of their colleagues in 
the more specialized disciplines. The latter, in turn, should be able to go to professional philoso 
phers and historians for assistance in wider orientation to the historian for a wider historical 
perspective and the philosopher for those general concepts in terms of which specialized bodies of 
knowledge can be effectively related to each other. 

"History and philosophy, thus broadly conceived and organically related, clearly imply a third axis 
of integration, namely, the spatial or geographic. The ideal synthesis knows no geographic limita 
tions and transcends the provincial concern with one s own culture at the expense of other cultures, 
earLier or conteirporary. It is natyral for man to orient himself just to his immediate geographic 
environment and to his own culture. A liberal education, however, should help him to discover that 
his own culture has been Influenced by other cultures in other portions of the globe. He thus becomes 
aware, art the one hand, of the existence of these other cultures and is invited to explore their 
distinguishing characteristics and their historical development; he becoires aware, on the other 
hand, of the many factors, geographic, economic, social, political and religious, which have helped 
to differentiate one culture from another* Such awareness and the studies which promote it are power 
ful correctives to geographic, racial, and cultural provincialism and are thus an essential part of a 
liberal education. CXir almost exclusive concern, in formal education, with our own culture and our 
neglect of the rich and ancient cultures of the Near East and the Far East can only be deplored* The 
recent growing interest in these cultures and the global thinking which the present war has generated 
are -welcome correctives of this grave limitation. We are learning that our orientation mst be world 
wide, that an historic-philosophical synthesis is geographic as well, that space is as important an 
axis of integration as time." (Liberal Education Re-Examined, ed. T. M Greene, Ifew York, 1943* ) 

That the trenj in African liberal education IS toward extensive studies is clear. The danger of 
superficiality will be apparent to all scholars and teachers interested in a sound educational pro 
gram. On the otter haitf, few will rise in defense of the scholar who shows by his conduct that he de 
clines to pay his debt to the society which supports him or to aid in the educational reconstruction 
of the post-*/ar world. Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger of Harvard, writing in the Foreword to Marcus 
Lee Hansen s fhe Immigrant in Anerican Literature, has clearly stated a dilemma confronting American 
scholars and educators today: "In far too mai$r instances the professionally trained historian never 
outgrows his tutelage. Though he is constantly discovering new facts about the past, he timidly coi*- 
tinues to point out trees instead of describing forests. Skilled at taking pains, he forgets for what 
purpose alone it is worth taking pains. He neglects tfte broad view, the larger interrelationships, 
the deeper understanding, with the result that less capable hands are teinpted to undertake the haz 
ardous task of interpretation and generalization." 

No better apologia for the Guide could be found. The staff already assembled represents a goodly 
txsapany of scholars indeed, and their critical, infonnative, and evaluative notes cai great books and 
sosnd schplarly studies will doubtless be used aid appreciated by an internatioinal audience. Bat 
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their work, it is hoped, will be only a beginning. Apassage from Shakespeare s Troilus and Cressida 
(Act I, Sc. 3, 1. 343 ff- ) has been suggested to the staff as an encouraging reminder of the useful 
ness of its work: 

And in such indexes, although small pricks .., 

To their subsequent volumes, there is seen , 

The baby figure of the giant inass 

Of things to come at large* 

In future ixmnbers of the lews-Letter there will appear further reports on the progress of the - 
Guide, samples of the materials wbich will be included, and as they may be available, essays by vari 
ous members of the staff. - A.E.C. 

A NOTE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 

With this number the Comparative Literature ffews-Letter enters upon its third year of publication. 
Its success is explained by two simple facts. First, liberal arts college teachers clearly feel the 
need of a journal designed to interpret the erudition of the scholar and the discoveries of the re 
searcher in their work. Second, scholars themselves are aware there exists no single medium which ex 
plores the relations between the various branches of the Humanities* The funds received from our mod 
est annual subscription price of one dollar have been used for the sole purpose of fostering intel 
lectual cooperation between professors of all branches of humane studies, and the librarians wh^se 
task it is to serve them. The NOTE Committee on Comparative Literature was organized by the National 
Council two years ago. Given a three-year term for its exploratory work, the Committee as now consti 
tuted is serving its last year. Several of the charter members have withdrawn to enter government 
service, to devote their full time to administration, or to teaching that is outside of the commit 
tee f s recognized province. The executive officers of the &CTE have therefore approved the future ap 
pointment to the reorganized coranittee of specialists in various standard foreign literatures and dele 
gates from historical societies representing ethnic groups in the United States* A number of scholars 
and teachers of English whose interests are "comparative" will also be appointed. .Announcements will 
be sede in future nwbers of the yews-Letter. Prom very modest beginnings, it appears that the coomit- 
tee raay in tins grow into a group effectively organized, both in the scope of its work and in person 
nel, to render the service needed in the development of comparative studies in American colleges. 
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THE IDEOLOGICAL BACKGROUND OF THE AMERICAN TURNER 

By Augustus J* Prahl 

University of 



.Among the liberal forces in -American life during the latter part of the nineteenth century the 
Turner Societies must be counted as a vital force. They flourished in all American cities in which 
considerable numbers of Germans had settled, particularly after the failure of the revolution of 
1848, when thousands of fighters for a German republic had to take refuge in foreign lands* While 
f timber #tne were gymnastic associations, they had equally definite social and intellectual aims* They 
had their origin during the days of Napoleon s occupation of Germany when their founder, Friedrich 
Dudwig Jahn, conceived the Jdea of restoring the morale of his countrymen by the development of their 
physical and moral pliers through the practice of gymnastics. Their hopes for the future of the Fa 
therland were centered on a constitutional government, but they were cruelly disappointed in this by 
the Prussian king after, with their eager help, the tyrant Napoleon had been driven out, Jahn, con 
sidered too liberal, was persecuted by the reactionary government and even imprisosned from 1819 to 
1834. 

Jahn s endeavors to strengthen and liberalize the German youth was part of a larger program of re 
organization of the German naticn, planned and fostered by Baron vom Stein, Alexander and Wilhel von 
Humbolrjt, and numerous of the leading intellects in Germany, such as the poets Ludwig Uhland and 
Heinrich von Kleist. Through speeches, pamphlets, poems, dramas, and songs 1 they imbued the common 
citizen with a feeling of national consciousness and of the importance of the individual in the life 
of the nation; in other words, they awakened in the citizen an appreciation of democratic freedom 
through their efforts at an "education of the people." Jahn wrote on this subject, which was of 
course something start lingly new in autocratic, paternalistic Prussia: "The education of the people 
aims to realize the ideal of an all-around human being, citizen, and member of society in each indi 
vidual; gymnastics are one means toward a complete education of the people. n Such enthusiasm was all 
very well while Napoleon oppressed the land and the Prussian king promised his people a constitution, 
but when Napoleon was crushed the king forgot all about the constitution and the Metternich regime of 
suppression of everything liberal prohibited Turner societies in 1819, an interdict not lifted until 
1842. The ensuing discontent gradually led to the Revolution of 1848* 

Even though Jahn s movement was suppressed at hone, there were numerous disciples to carry the 
movement abroad. Carl Follen and Francis Lieber, two of the most influential German scholars to 
settle in this country, were active also in introducing gymnastics in the United States. Follen was 
called to teach German literature at Harvard and there, in May of 1886, he organized a gymnasium 
after the model of Jahn. Dr. J. C. Warren, professor in the Harvard fcfedical School, foonded Tremont 
(^imasium in Boston with the idea of calling Jahn as director; but since he could not raise ^suffi 
cient funds the post was offered in 1825 to Dr. Lieber, who later became famous as the erudite en 
cyclopaedist and political scientist. Another German political refugee, Dr. Carl Beck, was appointed 
teacher of Latin in Round Hill School (founded by George Bancroft), where he also developed a gymna 
sium and translated Jahn s Devtsche T&mkunst. 

But it was ooly after 1848 that the great development of the Turner came about threap the vast 
numbers of liberals who came to this country. Along with a democratic fora of go^naaent, freedom of 
speech and of press, these liberals were delighted to find here freedom to organize Turner societies, 
and in ?85Q the first Turner Hall was dedicated in Cincinnati, Soon afterward a national organization 

11 
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of such clubs was founded in Philadelphia with delegates from New York; mladelphia, Baltimore and 
Boston* In the opening paragraphs of its statutes they stated: "The North American Qpmnastic Uhioa is 
a federation of Turner for the purpose of developing men of physically, mentally, && morally useful 
type*..* We recognize in the harmonious development of body and of mind one of the most iinportant con 
ditions for the creation, preservation, and perfection of a real democracy* ... It is the duty of our 
clubs to foster gymnastics and to advance as much as possible the intellectual welfare of its meuw 
bers." They represented the liberal element among the Germans, often in contrast to the conservative 
church bodies. 

Since many of their leaders had been politically active in Germany, the Turner played a lively part 
in American controversies of their day, 3 Naturally they opposed slavery and the part the Baltimore 
and St. Louis Turner played in preserving their respective states for the Union is well known; a fine 
tribute is paid them, for exaa$&gt;le, in Winston Churchill 1 3 The Crisis. They were also opposed to nati- 
vistic trends such as the Kto*-Hfcthing movement, and their physical prowess helped them on occasion 
when "Plug-Uglies* and other ruffians launched attacks on the gathering places of these "foreigners. 11 
Their open, sometimes brash, condemnation of prohibition and Sunday Blue Laws caused much irritatioi 
aiacmg their Puritanically-minded fellow-citizens. In 1868 the national organization comprised 148 
clubs with a niembership of over 10,000- 

It is evident from their history that the African Turner had no ties with similar societies in 
Germany. The annual report of the executive committee of 1872 emphasized this fact: "The Turner of 
Africa have nothing in coosnon with the Turner of the old fatherland, except physical training. Of 
oar endeavors for reforms in political, social, and religious fields, Of the struggle against cor 
ruption and slavery in all forms, the Turner of Germany know nothing, although that has been the ob 
ject and inspiration of our Turner union.... Our Turner union should not be mistaken for a branch of 
the German Turner, C& the contrary, the American Turner union, its hopes and endeavors, is preemi 
nently American." The organ of the Turner, Der Freidenker and since 1885 fhe American Turner, was re 
peatedly forbidden the sails in Germany under the press regulations of Bismarck s day. 

Since many non-Germans sought membership in these societies the use of English cocsnands in gymnas 
tic drill was sanctioned "in 1886 and in 1895 English-speaking clubs were lujmitttedf to natianap-tfember- 
sMp, Caig&gt;aigns were launched to introduce physical traiiiing into the public schools and, as these 
were fairly successful, the demand for teachers of the subject could be supplied by the training 
school for gysmastic teachers founded in 1866, now located in Indianapolis. In spite of the many and 
fundaiaentai changes which the last thirty years have brought to the United States there are new 130 
societies in the principal cities of this country, extending from Maine to California, which maintain 
their own buildings, teach health, physical education, and cultural activities. In the present strug 
gle for democracy the Turner have vigorously af finned their traditional stand against tyranny and as 
early as 1533 sent protests to Hitler to modify his course "lest the German name be disgraced through- 
oal the world." 

Most Tomer halls have always had their libraries, they were the locale for concerts of high artis 
tic rerit, and they also afforded amteur and professional groups scope for theatrical entertainment 
fro farces to classics. In many cities during the sixties and seventies the best theatrical fare 
could be 50iH*i in Turner halls. 

In conclusion I shall cite a few words from a speech delivered in the nineties by the greatest 
liberal journalist of the Genaaajyuericaos, Robert Reitzel of Detroit; 5 "An old gentleman who had 
read in the Detroit free Press that I was to speak at the dedication of our Turner hall wrote BE that 
as a student he bad visited old fwrnvater Jahn in his prisoaa at fioburg who then had said, You stu 
dents wast become Turner, Do you know what a Turner is? One who is sufficiently healthy to sleep in 
tfee open field with no asore cover than his good ccmcienee* A great fight for freedom awaits us and 
you wast be prepared! f Very well then, and I say to you that to be Turner without the spirit of revo 
lution is sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. A free fatherland is what Jahn wanted, and we in our 
tiae have gram beyond him, we want a father laeai for freedom. Wfe demand it in the whole world and 
particularly in America. And I assure you that he who reads the better American literature of cur day 
will find to his delight that the best Americans understand us, that uen of the stripe of Thomas 
Paine who went to France to help a strange nation win its freedom, have by no Beans died out. 1 * 
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NOTES 



(1) Jahn himself published in addition to his Deutsche Turnkunsi a collection of futiter songs,, 
Deutseh* V&hrlied&r (1813)- In the years of the Napoleonic War numerous anthologies appeared, 
Lieder fur deutsche Turne* (Darmstadt, 1817) or Lieder gesungen von den Turnern zu Brieg f 1818 
H. F. Massmann aiid Carl Pollen were perhaps the most popular authors. C.f. , the introduction to 
M D. learned The German*- American Turner Lyric, Baltimore, 1897 

(2) Priedrich Ludwig Jahn, A Treatise on Gynnasticks (translated by Carl Beck) F, Butler, Northampton, 
Mass., 1888* 

[Lieber,] [Review of] A Treatise on Gymnastics* American Quarterly Review, III (March, 1888), 
126-50* While Lieber recommends gymnastics he also expresses the very sound view that for the in 
dividualistic American youth sports and competitive games are better suited than drill. Fred E, 
Leonard, Pioneers of Xodern Physical Training (New York, 1915). Includes sketches of Pollen, 
Beck and Lieber in the account of the influence of German gymnastics in this country. See also 
short articles by Lieber in the American Journal of Education, II (August, 18S7), 487-91- This 
journal published the correspondence between the Boston gymnasium and Lieber when he was negoti 
ating for a position with then. 

(3) Henry &gt;fetzner, A Brief History of the forth American Gymnastic Union, Indianapolis, 1911* Revised 
edition, Pittsburgh, Pa. , 19(24- Resolutions of the different annual conventions indicate the po 
litical, social and cultural aims of the Turner at various periods. An abundance of information 
concerning the intellectual life of the American Turners can be found in the Amerikanische Turner 
Kalender, 188O1901* Henry Mstzner, Jakrbtiche* $er deutsch^-amerikanischen Turnerei, New York, 
1890-189i , 3 vols. These books written by a man long active in the Turner movement give a good 
insight into the spirit of that organization* 

(4) For cultural activities of the Turner - drama, pmsic, lectures - see listings under Turnhalle in 
George C. D. Odell, The Annals of the few York Stage, Columbia University Press, New York, 19537, 
particularly the volujass covering th$ fifties to the eighties. Also P. A* H. Leuchs, The Early 
German Theater in few for,*, COliffifcia University press, New York, 1988, chapter VII on interrela 
tions of the German and aglish language theaters^ in New York. For theatrical activity of the 
Turner, c.f., also Arthur Henry Hoehlenbrock, The German Drama on the few Orleans Stage, The 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XXVI {April, 1943), 361-627- A. E* Zucker, the History of the 
German Theater in Baltimore, jferwUc iteview, April 1943* M* D. Learned, op, cit,, learned (teals 
with the lyric poems of such ^vigorous men as Carl H. Schnauffer, J Straubenmueller, E. A. 
Zuendt, Wilhelm Rothacker, C. J. Brick, Jakob Heintz, Karl Heinzen, and others. All poems deal 
with phases of the one great theme liberty which is characteristic of the Turner movement and the 
Turner lyric* 

(5) Robert Reitzel edited a literary ajid politically liberal weekly Der Arme Teufel in Detroit froa 
1884 to his death in 1898* The quotation is from Des Armen Teufel Gesammelte Schriften, Ill&gt; 266- 

COMPARATIVE LITERATURE IN STATE DNIYERSITIES 

By Sdna iay$ 

Pine Manor Junior College-,. Wellesley 

In the October, 1943, issue of this yews-Letter $ surveyed briefly the beginnings of the coBjpara-- 
tive study of literature during the late nineteenth century in American universities. There it was 
pointed out that, notwithstanding the epoch-making work which Professor Charles Mills Gayley began 
,in 1887 at the University of Michigan and continued after 1889 at the University of California, the 
early and phenomenal development of comparative literature took place during the last quarter of the 
^nineteenth century in the large privately endowed Diversities like Harvard and Columbia. It was 
also pointed art that the subject flourished only in those institutions which had associated with 
them a great, interaaticaxally-minded scholar. At Harvard was Professor Jfershj at Columbia, Professor 
Woodtjerry; at Chicago, Professor Moolton. These scholars were among the first to head departments and 
to gi?e courses in cc^&gt;arative literature. Naturally ran of such stature attracted ambitious young 
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students who as they in their turn developed intd internatiirially-minded scholars introduced the com 
parative stuciy of literature into the curriculum , of the state university. 

For an understanding of this second phase in the development of comparative literature, then, one 
should look at the curriculum of the state universities in the twentieth century. Prom such a survey 
certain general facts emerge. During these years comparative literature has stood as a separate de- 
partrcnt in only a few of the larger institutions. But as a course or a group of courses it has ap 
peared, although intermittently, in the curriculum of so many colleges and universities that by the 
end of the first decade of the twentieth century it may truly be said to have exerted a profound and 
far-reaching influence upon the pursuit of literary study throughout these United States. The strength 
of its influence, however, was soon to be checked. Economic and social forces set in motion by the 
First World War threatened the very existence of the subject. Retrenchment became the order of the 
d^y; prejudice ran rife; comparative literature, like the study of the German language, all but disap 
peared from college programs. But in the postwar revival of the humanities, the subject, transformed, 
was for the second time finding a place of importance in the University program when the world was 
again plunged inta war. Since December, 1941, scholars have once more been called upon to fight for 
the preservation not only of comparative literature but of the humanities. 

A closer analysis of the curriculum of a number of state universities reveals interesting facts 
about the way in which comparative literature gained a foothold, the aims for which the study was de 
signed, and the experimentation to which it was subjected. 

In the program of a number of state universities the existence of the subject was at first implicit 
rather than explicit. Courses in typed 1 of literature or in literary criticism based upon the scien 
tific disciplines of comparative literature were offered long before the term "comparative literature" 
was used to describe a course or a department. At the Univeriity of Michigan, for instance, where . 
Professor Gayley inaugurated in 1887 his historic c&urse in literary criticism, comparative literature 
has stood as a separate department for only one year, 1914-1915. At the University of North Carolina, 
even though Professor Thomas Hume was lecturing on the types of poetry in 1894, it was not until 1916 
that aagr course called "comparative literature was bffered. At Texas, a course* tracing French influence 
m poetry, obviously comparative in nature, was given in 19C8, hut the School of General Literature 
was Organized first in 1910- At Wisconsin a ccrtirse i& literary criticism was specifically designed in 
1902 "as an introduction to the study of comparative literature." The following year one course in 
comparative literature was scheduled. These examples, perhaps, will suffice to show how the subject 
found its way into the program before it was given recognition by name. 

Once courses in comparative literature were scheduled they wgre directed toward broad and diverse 
objectives * At Michigan in 1912 courses in various departments which dealt historically with the de- 
velopaent of literary types, or with relations involving two or more literatures" were made available 
to students in ordei* w to supplement tiffcs courses offered in particular departments by a wider view of 
literary movements and mutual influences. " Unfortunately the university undertook this objective pre 
cisely at the time when a reaction wa6 setting in against n a wider view of literary movements" - a 
reaction occasioned by the outbreak of the first V^rld War* Interest in the comparative study of lit- 
erafture died out at Michigan and it was n&t revivld until 1921. 

At the University of North" Carolina in i8gl a % fember of courses in comparative literature were sched 
uled with the foil wing explicit aims: "1. To acquaint students with significant periods in the de 
velopment of hmaan culture through the medium of literature coaisidered without regard to national or 
linguistic bounds. 2. To study, through translation, the chief literary masterpieces other thafi Eng 
lish, ancient and laodern. 3* To gain some acquaintance with the special traits of various natibpli- 
ties as revealed in their literatures, thus sujf^leaenting the study bf history, and of the various 
languages, and contributing to a better understanding of international relationships." These compre 
hensive aims are of particular ii^Jortance becauSg they clearly reveal the consistent trend toward 
Veadtfo which has from the beginning characterized the course of cociparative literature in American 
docaticti. 

At the University of Texas in 1919 e phasis was placed upon the contributions of the Greek 
classics to our literary heritage* Notable among later courses are the surveys, begun in 1929 
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Department of English, of Greek, Roman, Celtic, Germanic, and Mediaeval literatures for the purpose 
of determining their effects upon the literary expression of the English speaking peoples. At the 
University of Iowa in 1934 a course in "Outlines in World Literature" centered on the "contributions 
of the various ethnic literatures to the world f s stock of ideas and literary achievements. " Six years 
later, 1930, when a School of Letters was established, the concept of the essential unity of all 
knowledge, the human values in great books, and the necessity for discipline provided guiding princi 
ples. This constant shifting in aims and methods from time to time in the same university and from 
university to university is one of the notable features in the development of comparative studies. 

This recurrent change weald seem to indicate the degree of experimentation which comparative litera 
ture has invited. The subject has been marked by the organization and reorganization of courses and 
departments. At the University of North Carolina, for instance, courses were first scheduled in 1921. 
A Department of Comparative Literature was established in 1924, a Department of General and Comparsu- 
tive Literature was organized in 1931. At the university of Texas the School of General Literature in 
augurated in 1910 became in 1919 a School of Comparative Literature. In 1926 the subject lost its de 
partmental status and courses in comparative literature have since that time been scheduled in the 
English Department. Such frequent change in the pattern of the courses and in the nomenclature of the 
departaEnt bears testimony to the constant search for a more effective means of transmitting the great 
values to be found in the study of world literature. Regardless of its status in the curriculum, 
whether a course, a department, a part of a dual department, or an important element in a school, the 
subject has persisted and no one would wish to deny that it has immeasurably enriched both literary 
study and literary history. 

The manner in which the terms "comparative literature" and ".general literature" have been inter 
changeably used would also indicate that no precise distinction exists between them in this country 
as it does in Prance. This fact was the subject of an essay published by Professor Frank L. Schoell 
in Etudes Francaises, Sixiejne Cahier, November 15, 1925* For clarification Professor Albert Guerard in 
his Preface to World Literature (1940) made the following statement! "Comparative Literature and Gen 
eral Literature,.. *are methods of approach. The first is concerned with the mutual influences between 
various {national literatures; the second with those problem which are present in the literature of 
every epoch and every country." The fact remains that the subject matter is world literature. 

The persistence and growth of the comparative study of literature between the two world wars of our 
generation have been remarkable. While the comparative method has influenced the tu4y of literature 
in the past, it is easy to predict for it- an even more influential future, ttere exists, of coarse, a 
minority among scholars who consider the study of world literature superficial, and therefore suspect. 
But a distinction must be drawn between the work of the researcher who investigates the debt of a^ 
great writer to foreign books and thought, and the teacher who seeks to interpret the Kwtane signifi 
cance of the scholar s discoveries. In both privately endowed and publiqly snorted universities, 
scholars and teachers have happily collaborated in demonstrating the essential relations of the hu 
manities. Scholars with catholic interests are fully aware that the literary history of no country can 
be completely understood without taking into account the literary influences arising from other na 
tions. And teachers in liberal arts colleges are conscious of the pressing need to develop in students 
a world-view Which will counteract the frenzied nationalism which may follow the war in which we are 
engaged. More than any other discipline, wrote Professor J. S. Will in 1939, it is the function of 
co5$&gt;arative literature "to keep continually fresh in our minds the aspects of things which the thought 
of the cultural unit has submitted to reflection, and thus supply the synthesis which will make us 
truly a part of the world in which we live. 11 

The essential character of the scholar s chosen field of research, the stress of conten3&gt;crary in 
ternational life, and the cosmopolitan aspects of America^ civilization itself, have given to the^ 
study of corporative literature in American liberal arts colleges variations in emphases. The Medi- 
aevalist and the Renaissance scholar, on the one hand, are largely compelled to be "comparative" in 
their work by the very nature of their materials. Many historians and critics of English literature 
1* rare recent centuries have likewise explored the signif icance of international laovements in Euro- 
peak thought. Students of American cultural history have also, in a different fashion, been compelled 
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to consider the vast problem of the transplantation of European culture to the New World and be iia- 
j*3ct of European ideas upon American thought. All have contributed to our knowledge of the unity of. 
the humanities. The publication this year of David F. Bowers symposium, entitled foreign Influ$ncqs. 
in American Life, is a remarkable indication of the most recent trend in American education, Ttie Sock 
Appears in the Princeton series of Studies in American Civilization, surveys the field explored by 
facoors students, and doubtless points to very significant developments in American liberal arts edu 
cation of the future. 

THE FUTURE STUDY OP LITERATURE 

By George B. Parks 

Queens College 

[Editorial Note: Educational journals are currently filled with discussions of postwar changes in the 
curricula of American Colleges and Universities, the type of training which should be organized for 
prospective teachers, and especially the need of encouraging among instructors in the humanities a 
wider acquaintance with foreign literatures- In the Febn#ry, 1944, News-Letter, Professor Parks 
presented a series of questions for debate by our readers? In preface he wrote: "Oar dilemma is, we 
are told, that we study and do research in one subject, literary history, and teach another, literar- 
ture.**.In otter words, PHLl is of no use in the classrootfi. n About a score of responses were received , 
from readers. See the May issue of this bulletin for a summary by Professor James E. Tobin. In the 
present essay Professor Parks answers his own questions in the light of these comments*, ] 

I beg to subsiit a somewhat more drastic remedy for our ills than even iqy friendly critics thought 
necessary* I do so by answering ny own original questions* 

I* Two questions relate to our training as teachers* 

Should literary judgnent3 be required on doctoral examinations? 

The answer is yes, since people seem to want and need this training. In order to make it serious, 
I propose that literary criticism be made a required "field" for the doctorate in literature.* I fore 
see set questions to test the candidate s knowledge of literary theory, and to require him to state 
his own critical position; and I would have him also write systematic criticism of some works of 
literature, both newer and oder. Such a "field* seems as essential as philology, At least it would 
Aviate the need of iBprovising literary theory in the classroom.* 



How can we be suitably trained to teach wfrld literature? 

fe cannot, Conscience alofte - or perhaps the supercilious stucfent in the back row - can tell us 
whether we have really prepared ourselves to understand and interpret Homer or Firdousi or Dostoiev 
sky. In order to strengthen conscience* I propose that graduate work include some systematic study 
of a foreign literature (foreign to that in which the degi^ee is taken). Specifically, I would examine 
doctoral candidates on one period of a foreign literature, which they will be expected to read in the 
original: either an ancient literature or a modern one* Such training will not fit a man to teach asy 
foreign literature at will; but it will at least give him some idea of how to approach a foreign 
literature in a scholarly way. 

These two new requirements which, in order to satisfy SQHE urgent demands, I would add to the doc 
toral corriculute, will doubtless squeeze oat some existing requirements. So much the worse: if we 
need iaore extensive study of literature, as nsjeh opinion seems to say, we roust give up some intensive 
st*ic$y* Ihe graduate school already allows optional n fields w for the doctorate: more options can be 
arraiiged to let these new Ijcperatives in* Certainly the currents of demand are setting toward the 
iKre extensive kSnri of study. Indeed German scholarship h^s been set in this direction for a genera 
tion past, and we could learn from its example* 
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it* &i our teaching, the questicms and answers Mist be less categorical. 
Is it possible to teach the art of literary evaluation? 

I do not know. Certainly we mast try since, as I said at the outset af this discussidn, Under 
graduate teaching Must take the critical (not the historical) approach. In practice, this require- 
Bi&nt should mean th^t every student in every course in literature ought to write sorae systematic 
literacy evaluations. In an introductory drama course, for example, he should write two or raot e play 
"reviews" or critiques; in an advanced coyrse, say Elizabethan drama, he should do more ac$vaneed 
critical exercises, such as a comparative evaluation of Shakespeare &lt;-s Richard II ajid Marlowe s Sd- 
vard II. 

I am aware that this is no new device; but I am aware also how easy it is, in the fortunate absence 
of regimentation, for the instructor to relax his requirements. He may per-haps ask the student about 
content alone, or be satisfied with mere snippets of criticism, such as the perennial paper on char 
acterization, or on technique of seine kind, or on "message." These partial studies of a work of lit 
erature are not enough. I cannot believe a student is well trained who has not regularly faced the 
full critical question; "What is the idea and picture of life given in this work of literature, and 
how moving, how valid, and hew significant is it?" Two reviews a semester is ay prescription then. 
ft is of course for the instructor to see that the criticism in them i$ not empty enthusiasm or empty 
railing, but is reasoned and substantiated* 

What are the results in practice of formal analysis in the classroom? 

He would be foolish who could not profit from Professor Ronald S. Crane r s rhetorical analysis of 
literature, or from Professors Brooks* and Warren s textbooks describing new subtleties of analysis 
of literary form. I do not see in their methods, however, sufficient concern far literary judgments 
of the sort which I have just been demanding* The analysis of "The Man Who Would Be King, * for ex 
ample, in Understanding Fiction, is held up for approval by Professor Millet, and rightly. I lament 
none the less that the analysis ignores the main critical questions about the story: that is, is this 
story a clever melodrama, arbf\illy overpowering tlse reader by the devices J sed ^d hene ^kilfiill^ de 
scribed? or is it a justifiably moving story, and a profound and valid observation of human nature 
(and incidentally of India)? 

I Bm bold enough to infer that a student brought up on formal analysis aicaae would be vei*y knowing 
about brushwork, have icueh to say about balance and mass and composition, ignore content, and be alto 
gether quite as "precious" snxi intolerable as many of us were once and still may be. The French lad 
whose judgment of Petrcaiius was suited up in the phrase "very well written" is admirably sophisticated* 
1 do not think he is fear all that the complete critic who we hope will emerge from our ambitious 
classroom* 

ADDITIONS TO THE GUIDE STAFF 

Since the October Mews-Letter went to press, the following scholars have graciously consented to 
collaborate in the preparation of the Guide to Comparative Literature and Intel-cultural delations; 

Wallace C. Brown (University of Kansas City), Clarence Gchdes (Duke), Carl H. Grabo {Chicago}, 
Shlorao Noble (Yiddish Scientific Institute), and Ernest E. Leisy f Southern Methodist)* 

FJRST SAMPtES FROM TIE GOIBE 

Readers of the Sews-Letter who fcave followed its development during the past two years are aware 
that its primary purposes are the bridging of traditional departmental barriers between variqos prov 
inces of learning, the demonstration of the valiie of "the researcher *s knowledge for the liberal arts 
teacher, the exploring of toe close relations t&gt;etween the world s great literatures, and the intro 
duction of interested readers to the great works of standard foreign literatures which, as "profes 
sors 1 of the inanities , they may read with profit* We haye repeatedly stressed the f act tbaV an evil 
difficult to escape in our profession is the tendency to becoae "uaedocatecj specialists** in a world 
of increasingly interdependent nations and cultures. 
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This fact is often deplored, but little is done about it. Ofte Sens-Letter came into being as a 
roodest effort to explore what might be dcase among liberal arts teachers in American colleges. Of es 
pecial need dxiring the coming postwar years of educational reconstruction is the demonstration of 
the relation of American life to the great cultural heritages of the world and the debt of American 
culture itself to these heritages. The bibliographical notes which follow have been selected fro 
materials which have been submitted by Various contributors to the Guide. They have not been edited, 
and the form in which they appear below is not that in which thsy may appear in the forthcoming 
manual. "What follows is therefore a mere suggestion of the kinds of material the Guide will contain. 
The paragraph form in which the entries and annotations appear has been determined by the space 
available* 

BACKG&QU$I&gt; BOOKS OX CSISSSS CULTURE. Contributed by Professor W* T. Chan of Dartmouth College. 
Laurence Binyon* The Plight of the Dragon, An Essay on the Theory and Practice of Art in China and 
Japan, based on Original Sources* l&e Wisdom of the East series. Land. , Murray, 1911, 112 p. Excel 
lent interpretation of Chinese aesthetic ideals, especially that of Rhythmic Vitality; the dragon, 
Nature, and space in Chinese painting; Bcddhist and Taoist influence on Chinese and Japanese art; 
relation between painting ani calligraphy. There is a good discussion on Tao and English poets*..* 
Laurence Binycm. Painting in the Far East; An Introduction to the History of Pictorial Art in Asia, 
especially China and Japan. Rev. ed. Land. , Arnold, 1983 (1906)* xvi* 286 p Has an excellent chapter 
on *the art of the East and the art of the West. "...Laurence Binyon* The Spirit of Han in Asian Art, 
Being the Charles Sliot Norton Lectures Delivered in Harvard University, 1933-1934* Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard Univ. Pr., 1935* xv, 217 p* Reveals the essential character and spirit of Chinese, Japanese, 
and Indian art, with reference to Taoism and Zen Buddhism and a contrast of artistic conceptions of 
the East an3 the Vfest..., Andrew Chih-Yi Cheng. Hstintz2 s Theory of Human Nature and Its Influence on 
Chinese Bought. Peiping, the author, 1928* 84 p* o.p* The only book in English on one of the most 
important problesis of Confucianism, namely, human nature* HsOn Tz8 f s modification of the doctrines 
of Confucius and Mencius and his influence on l&ter Confucianists, from the second century B*C. to 
the nineteenth century, are briefly discussed* 

Chiang Yee. The Chinese Eye, A Hew Interpretation of Chinese Painting, with a pref. by S.I_ tisiung. 
2d ed* Loaad,, Jfet&uen, 1996 xvi, 24O p* B^ a Chinese painter and poet, describing the intimate ccz** 
section which philosophy, religion, aai poetry have with painting in China. The chapter on poetic 
inscriptions is the most peiaetpating on the subject. *. *Chu Hsi* The Philosophy of Human Nature by 
Cta Bsi [113O1200], tr. by J,P. Bruce. Probstifain s Oriental series, v* 1Q. Lond, Probsthain, 
1922. xvi* 444 p. Ch. 42-48 of the Complete Works of the greatest Neo-Confucianist who dominated 
CMnese thought and education for the last TOO years. Sojne of the topics discussed are; nature, phy 
sical nature, destiny, capacity, mind, moral law, feeling, will, thought, virtue, love, and the vir 
tues.. .feorjSe H. Danton. The Culture Contacts of the Ufoited States and China; the Earliest Sino- 
&aerican Culture contacts, 1784-1844. N.Y., Colunfcia Univ* Pr., 1931* xiv, 133 p- Ccan&ercial rela 
tions; Biissionary fflOTeroent; cultural implications of the Treaty of Wanghsia. [Similar bibliographical 
notes win continue in future 
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THE SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES AT STANFORD 

By Arthur g. Bestor&gt; Jr. 

Assistant Professor of Humanities, Stanford University 

[Editorial Note: This article presents in abridged form an address to the College English Association 
of the San Francisco Bay Area, given by Professor Bestor on December 2, 1944- The News-Letter takes 
pleasure in presenting to its readers this report of a most significant development in American edu 
cation and in noting its emphases on inter-departmental cooperation and the "comparative" disci 
plines.] 



The School of Humanities has been functioning at Stanford University for a little more ^ihan two 
years. These nine academic quarters of its history have been largely experimental. Nevertheless, sub 
stantial, and I believe permanent, contributions have been made to the University, and perhaps in a 
modest way to American higher education in general. The creation of a School of Humanities was the 
response to a particular historical situation at Stanford. With the details of that situation 1 need 
not trouble the reader, for to outsiders the only significance of our experiment lies in the fact 
that the problems which the School of Humanities has attempted to solve are the same problems that 
other institutions are also facing. 

Broadly speaking, these problems are the consequences of departmental specialization. With special ~ 
ization itself, no scholar or teacher can legitimately quarrel. Academic division of labor has pro 
duced the greater part of our present store of exact knowledge; it has been the necessary antecedent 
of many of the most brilliant hypotheses and profound generalizations in recent intellectual history; 
it has made possible our vast expansion of education without sacrifice of accuracy and thoroughness. 
At the same time, no one can be unaware of certain disadvantages of specialized division of labor, 
whether in factories or academic halls. A gradual loss of perspective is clearly possible a flail".. 
ure to renemfoer that specialization implies an unspecialized whole which alone gives significance to 
its parts* To guard themselves against this ever-present danger, the members of the various niBjanis- 
tic departments at Stanford established the School of Humanities an act of self-discipline and 
self-criticism, not an arrangement imposed from without. ... 

If I may speak metaphorically, the humanistic disciplines are like a battery of spotlights, con 
centrated upon the single heroic figure of man. Each shines from a pre-determined angle, high 
lighting one part of the figure, but leaving other parts involved in shadow. The time-sense of the 
historian supplies what the philosopher, in quest of timeless certainties, overlooks. Languages un 
known to the writer are understood by the musician and the painter. Biology and physiology, about 
which the artist may know little, are illuminated by the natural sciences, coming to a focus in the 
discipline of anthropology a label which, after all, is simply Greek for humanistic study. !he 
student who is about to devote hiuBelf to intensive examination of human life from the particular 
angle represented by one of these humanistic disciplines, needs and imperatively needs to see 
the object of his study bathed in the even light which comes when all the lamps are lit at once. 

2fe School of Humanities hopes to give every study such an opportunity* To this end the School is 
developing a sequence of courses wherein each of the various humanistic disciplines will successiwly 
demonstrate its contribution to a fuller understanding of the outer and inner life of man, m this 
sequence of courses, each of the following disciplines has its apf&gt;a?opriate place; literature, saisic, 
the fine arts, history, logic, ethics, aesthetics, linguistics, anthropology* 
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[Editorial Note: Our limited space precludes a listing of all the courses offered by the Stanford 
School of Humanities, together with their formal descriptions. In brief, the following are represent 
ative. A freshman course in the History of Western Civilization is required of all students in the 
University. The Department of Philosophy offers for sophomores an Introduction to Critical Thinking: 
Logic, Scientific Method, and Ethics. The School has sponsored a one-term course entitled Introduc 
tion to College Study, designed to acquaint students with the range of skills and tools of study 
necessary in basic training. It has also sponsored a full-year Introduction to the Arts, with sepa 
rate quarters devoted to music, painting, and architecture. For the junior year there is offered a se 
quence of courses devoted to the more technical disciplines underlying humanistic study. One, given " 
by an anthropologist, is entitled Man and Culture. A second, offered by a specialist in linguistics, 
is The Sature of Communication: Language and Its Problems* A third, The Hature of the Arts, is taught 
by a professor trained in philosophy, with special interest in aesthetics. More advanced courses were 
not described in detail by Professor Bestor in his address. ] 

Since our program got under way in the autumn of 1942, we have had the benefit of experience with 
an even mo**e far-reaching experiment in educational integration the Army Specialized Training Pro 
gram of Foreign Area and Language Study. Two units of this kind were organized on the Stanford campus 
erne in European and the other in Far Eastern languages and areas. The Dean of the School of Humani 
ties became director of the latter unit, and the School itself was deeply involved in the program. 
The language staff was drawn almost exclusively, and the area staff predominantly, from the faculty 
of the School of Humanities; and the School utilized the opportunity to add to its permanent faculty 
fell professors of geography and of anthropology fields in which chairs had not previously existed 
at Stanford. 

At the outset of the program, the facility of the Far Eastern -Area and Language Unit decided unani 
mously that area study should be organized, not as a group of courses in the various disciplines of 
anthropology, geography, history, political science, economics, etc., but as a single fblly integrated 
course, The various specialists attended each other s lectures, and spared no time and effort to weld 
themselves into a folly co-operating task force* The result iras a -coarse with a single, unified, de 
veloping theme, to the illumination of which eadh academic discipline made its special contribution 
at the appropriate time. Tfoe process went so far that language instruction was sometimes explicitly 
integrated with area study, in various class demonstrations and problems. 

This practical experience in co-operative teaching, with part icipat ion by scholars from a number of 
different fields, is being carried over into the civilian program of the School of Humanities. It has 
already borne fruit in Wo significant co-qperative courses, one in Far Eastern Civilization, an 
adaptation to broader civilian purposes of the Army area program; and another in the Historical 
Geography of the United States, taught co-operatively by a geographer and an historian, whose collab- 
oration had begun in ASTP teaching. 

The experience of inter-disciplinary co-operatiaa h^s been a heritage of great value in other re 
spects. Ijy taaierstanding more clearly the point of view and the potential contribution of the other 
disciplines, every raember of the faculty of the School of Humanities is better equipped to partici 
pate in the over-all, inter-disciplinary planning which goes into the development of prograjns for 
students majoring in the School of Humanities . 

I stjan not attempt to discuss all the alternative programs that are new available to majors in the 
School of Buteanities, I should like, however, to emphasize the point that none of the concentrations 
offered by the School of Humanities as stich, duplicates any departmental major prograuu Each of the 
School oonceiitratiolas is desired to open vp a field otherwise unavailable as a major program, or to 
provide an inter-disciplinary approach to a field in which such an apporoach has already proved its 
value in modern scholarship. For example, within its own major program, the School of Humanities of 
fers concentrations in geography and anthropology, for which separate departmental majors do not 
exist at Stanford; it offers a group of regional programs, in which work both in the language and 
also in the history, geography, and culture of a given nation or area is prescribed; it offers a CCB- 
centraticai in the Arts, permitting a stodentto integrate asusic, the graphic arts, and the philosophy 
of aesthetics? and finally, it offers a group of period concentrations in Medieval Civilisation, ia 
the Benaissance, and in American Civilization* 
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These concentrations do not permit a haphazard and desultory sampling of work in various fields. If 
anything,, the requirements of the concentrations are more rigorous than the requirements for depart- 
mentai majors. The courses and fields represented in a given concentration are chosen with a definite 
sense of responsibility for the integrity of the program as a whole* And the integration of all that 
a student has learned is emphasised to the extent of requiring in his senior year, a seminar in his 
particular field and a senior eSSay, aggregating sixteen quarter units a requirement unprecedent- 
edly large for Stanford, so far as work at this level is concerned. 

As an example of the work of a stucjent majoring in Humanities, I should lite to outline the concen 
tration in American civilisation, with which I am best acquainted. This concentration proceeds on the 
assumption that an inter-disciplinary study of American civilization offers as sound a basis for ad 
vanced work, and as Sound a contribution to a general liberal education, as a departmental program in 
history, with emphasis on American history, or a departmental program in English, with einphasis on 
Anerican literature. The concentration in American civilization does not replace, but exists along 
side, these other programs. It differs from them by replacing certain requirements in ancient or 
medieval or modern European history in the one case, or certain requirements in philology and in the 
earlier periods of English literature in the other, by courses bearing upon American civilization in 
various other academic departments. The requirements for the concentration in American civilization 
are fixed by a committee drawn from the History and English Departments, as well as from the insnediate 
Humanities staff. 

The student who plans to major in Humanities, with & concentrttion in American civilization, does 
not enter upon his formal major program until his junior year. In the Lower pivision, however, he has 
taken a full year f s course in the History of Western Civilization an indispensable background to 
American studies, of course* He has also been urged to elect in the Lower Division sane part of the 
basic work in the five fields of American studies that are prescribed in the program namely, Ameri 
can political history, American economic history, American geography, American thought, a#d American 
literature. This five-fold basic requirement may be coDspleted in a total of sixteen units through se 
lection of certain 1 specif ted eocfrs^s, both %?ithin -and withcutf^the-School; or it map be "fulfilled in a 
different, and somewhat larger, group of courses. 

Upon entering the Upper Division, the student concentrating in American civilization is required to 
take the sequence of Humanities courses covering anthropology, linguistics, and aesthetics; and thus 
to obtain the technical equipment needed to apply effectively a wide range of disciplines to the il 
lumination of American civilization. At the same time, in junior aid senior year, he is pursuing ad 
vanced work in specific fields of American studies, over and above the five-fold requireiaerrt already 
mentioned. These advanced courses are chosen in consultation with his adviser, of course, and bear 
more or less directly upon the topic to which the student expects to address himself in his senior 
essay, . . . 

From these descriptions of the program of the School of Humanities, I trust that the source of its 
inspiration has been made clear. In the contemporary worlds of education and scholarship, two very 
different philosophies of integration are being preached and practiced, At the pre-college level, the 
philosophy has commonly been hostile to the recognized disciplines, if not actually hostile to the 
very concept of disciplines as such. With this attitude the School of Humanities has nothing in CCBH 
man. At the highest levels of modern research scholarship, ty contrast, a different kind of integra 
tion is being increasingly practiced. It is basec} on full recognition of the indispensability of the 
specialized disciplines, and it seeks to focus as many relevant ones as possible upon certain prob 
lems that have defied solution by uni-disciplinary techniques* The School of Humanities is inspired 
by thfe philosophy; it would not weaken the integrity of the individual disciplines; it seeks only, 
their greater scope and usefulness through co-Qperatian in research and teaching. The School believes 
that the inter-disciplinary pattern of investigation will grow in importance, and that the scholars 
of *the*next generation must be introduced early to these techniques and these philosophies* 
r. . 

The convent ionally organized departments have been important in maintaining high scholarly star- 
dards, but they are not the only canes interested in or capable of such guardianship. Under certain 
, indeed, excessive departmentalization may jeopardise academic standards* In the 
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investigation of borderline topics, for exainple, a failure to recognize what other disciplines can 
contribute, and a failure to utilize their resources, may be fatal to the scholarly soundness of the 
whole invest igation. A study in the history of art, for example, wast be valid from the points of 
view of both disciples of history and art. A study in the economic implications of a literary work 
lost satisfy both the economist and the specialist in literature of the validity of its methods. 
Scholarly training in either one of the disciplines by itself is not sufficient to guarantee the 
sou&taess Of such invest igations. The School of Humanities, by exemplifying the values of co-operative 
scholarship, and by providing means for a student to train himself in the relevant techniques of two 
or sore disciplines, believes that it is performing an essential service in the maintenance of schol 
arly standards for ~Lhe future. 

JOHANNES Y. JENSEN, 1944 NOBEL PRIZE WINNER FOR LITERATURE 

By Mvrst Prenz 

Indiaaa University 

In the Bookman of 1983 Robert Hillyer wrote {prophetically): "Why does it take a Nobel Prize to 
awaken America s interest in good writing? With all respect to its worthier recipients, that prize 
is at best a poor criterion. When Johannes V. Jensen again conies to this country that he has appre 
ciated so feirly, he should be known to discerning readers.... He is a sincere artist... and a great 
admirer of the oaae nation that has just begun to hear his name." Now, more than twenty years later, 
Jensefi has been given the recognition which should at last make him better known in this country. He 
is the winner of this year f s Nobel prize for literature, the third Danish writer to receive the 
prize - Karl Qjellerup and Hsnrik Pontoppidan having shared the honor in 1917* 

Johannes V. Jensen - born in 1873 in Fars#, North Jutland - is the author of nurrerous novels, short 
stories, plays, and poems. As Denmark s greatest living literary figure, he has waged a continuous 
war agaii&t Georg Braudes "devastati&g" influence upon Danish literature. He is the originator of a 
special form for the presentation of the Horse norths . An ardent advocate of Darwinism, a regular con* 
tributor - until 1940 - to the leading Copenhagen newspaper Politiken, and. an able interpreter of 
America and hr literaiy achievements, he has exhibited unusual versatility. Some ten years ago he 
translated Bo*let into his native tongue, conceiving of the Danish prince "as a virile rebel against 
his corrupt surroundings" (Berefldsohn). 

With the publication of his Hinnerlandshistorier (1899-1910) Jensen became a noted figure in Scan 
dinavian literature* In these stofries of peasant life in Jutland he incorporated, according to Walter 
A. Betendschn in The Contemporary Review, M the whole landscape, so real and lifelike to him, by a 
thousand traits in his stories, aad interwoven with them the figures of men, strange, gnarled men, 
dominated and torn by passions, delicate people, touching us in the most unfathomable way, and their 
fates, Bcxse of them very single, but most of them ttegifc*" Pen lange Rejse (1906-21), a cycle of six 
mvels, cohering the period frc& the Ice Age to the discovery of America by Columbus and telling the 
history of the Teutoaiic race whose origin is stjpposed to be in Jutland, established Jensen s reputa 
tion in Europe. Here is, in the words of Hama Astrup Laraen, "Norse iqythology, anthropology, geology, 
and history, all blended in a poet s imagination, w In recent years, we have become somewhat suspicious 
of "scientific* tracing of the Nordic race; but Jensen s attempt has no political implications* It is 
rather the conception of a poet who writes about life in terns of a large scope of time and space. 

This moBoaental work, translated into English by A. G. Chater, was published, under the title of 
The Long Jown#y f in three volunes by Alfred A. Knopf in 1923 (fire an& Ice, fhe Cumbrians, Christo 
pher Colvmbus) and reissued in a special edition ten years later* A historical aovel about King 
Christian II, Kongens faU (fke fall of the King), was translated by P. T. Federspiel afcd Patrick 
Kiiwan and published in 1933 by Henry Holt, In addition to these works, short selections from Jensen s 
writings in fhe Living Age, a few poew rendered into English by Damcmg and Hillyer and published in 
4 Book of Danish Jerse (1922), aad two of his short stories ia Pennarh s Best Stories (1928) 
been sadfe available to American readers* 
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Jensen has, always been interested in the t&ited States and has visited this country several times, 
the first time in 1896. In his writings he has tried to establish a link between Scandinavian and 
Anglo-American civilization, as for instance in what Jens Nyholm calls "a somewhat immature, provoca 
tive, book" *Den gotiske Renaissance (1901), atnd in Den nye Veden (1907). Jensen has written two novels 
in w hich the scenes are laid in New Tork and Chicago, Madaxe d Ora (1904) and Ejulet (1905)* The in*r 
pressions of his cost recent travels (1939) through the United States he wrote up for the newspaper , 
Politiken, and then collected in the book Fra Pristaterne, in which he calls the United States a 
*soil for true democratic discipline." Whenever he has a chance, he informs his readers that energy 
pud zest for life ape characteristics he admires most in .America* 

His efforts to acquaint his countrymen with American writers ate perhaps least known in thi$ 
try,, and I am endebted for most of my information about this particular aspect of his work to Dr, 
Jens Nyhblm of the Northwestern University Library* Cfcv one of his visits to the Ifetited States 
became interested in Prank Nbrris. He translated The Octopus, which Norris intended as the firs part 
of a planned trilogy, and he arranged for other books by Norris to be rendered into Danish. Be wrote 
introductions to the Danish translations of Jack London s fhe Call of the Wild (Maar ffaturen kalder, 
1907) and Martin Sden (1913). In more recent y^ars, Jensen has lectured and written about Ernest 
Hemingway, emphasizing his fine qualities, but at the same time blaming him for the attempts of scros 
of his imitators to identify "truth with bruta^ty, n -As Signe Toksvig has pointed out in The 
American- Scandinavian Review, "This kind of tealism is against his notion of evolution but he is 
delighted when he finds evidence in America ttet pioneer hardships can still be cheerfully endured* * 

Since his youth Jensen has shewn an interest in Walt Whitman and has been greatly influenced by 
him. In 1919 he and the Danish poet, Otto Gelsted, published a collection of their Whitman transla 
tions, Walt Whitman: Digte, in the introduction to which Jensen called the American poet "a master of 
words and a portal to America, n Although he admires Whitman, he feels that "the American people have 
never gathered around Whitman as a national, spiritual hercf; for to Jensen, tT Whitman. stands out as 
one of the world s great unusual personalities," but "oot a one of the great harmonious persons, as 
for example %]#rnson. n His novel Hjvlet, as the Danish Critic, Frederik*Schyberg/ has "shown "in "his 
study of Halt Whitman (Copenhagen, 1933), implies a critical discuss ion of the importance and limita 
tions of Whitman, as far as Whitman s positive and negative qualities are represented by two pro 
tagonists, the poet, Lee, and the charlatan, Evanstone, respectively. r 

CURRENT GUIDE TO WORLD LITERATURE 
By George B. Parfes 

Queens College 

Hiis bibliography lists books noted by the Publishers Weekly as published in "the" United States and 
Canada between June 20 ,and December 2, 1944, and also books announced for publication to the end of 
194 (marked with *}. Dictionaries and grammars are not usually included,* "juveniles* are not given; 
works of purely political contemporary interest are not usually listed* Works on American and British 
literature have been omitted except when they are concerned with foreign influences upon those litera 
tures. On the other hand, the lists are extended to include works dealing with social and intellectual 
backgrounds, and also works dealing with the other arts and artists. The aim has been to include what 
ever the informed teacher of literature might want to know about. Accuracy is not guaranteed, especi 
ally of prices. 

AICISNf 

Ferris J. Stephens, ed* Old Assyrian Letters and Business Documents, igl p* Yale Press. $5* 

M. I. Rostovtzeff, et al., eds. Ifce Excavation at Dura-Europos, Part I. The Agora and Bazaar. 314 p. 

Itale Press. $5 boards. (Preliminary report of work in 1935-36)- 
*Gisela M. A. Eichter. Archaic Attic Gravestones, Harvard Press. $5* 

*0avid M. Robinson* Excavations at Olynthus, 12; ; Domestic and Public Architecture. Johns Hopkins Press. 
Christopher M. Dawson. Ronano-Canpanian W&rbhological Landscape painting. (Yale Classical Studies 9}* 
274 P* Yale Press. $3. (To prove Roman independence of Greek art* ) 
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Ertest fesh. Kooan Towns. 201 p. J. J* Augustin, $8. (Riotographs au&gt;d plsms of excavated towns from 

fiesole to Paestum. } 

Charles N. Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture. 633 p. Oxford. $5. 
Will Durant. Caesar and Christ* A History of Roman Civilization and of Christianity**. to A.D, 325. 

{Story of Civilization, Part 3* } r &gt;67 p, Simon and Schuster. $5. 
&lt;Jcfan I. Jtyres. Mediterranean Culture. 51 p. Macmilian, $.75&gt; paper. 
Philip W f Harsh. A Handbook of Classical Drama. 538 -v Stanford. $4* 

Harold Cteroiss. Aristotle s Criticism of Plato and the Acadeiqy. 637 p* Johns Hopkins Press. $5. 
*Marcus Aurelius. Meditations, Translated A. S. C. Farquharson. 2 v. Oxford Press. $12.50c 
The Iliad of Honer. Translated by William B. Smith and Walter Millet. Illustrated with the designs 

of John Flatonan. 585 pL Macmillan. $3.75. (A line-by-line translation, ) 
*Menander. The Rape of the Locks. Translated Gilbert Murray. Oxford. $1* 
*Plato. Timaeus and Critias. Translated Thorns Taylor, Pantheon Books. $2. 

Sir Richard W. Livingstone. Plato and Modern Education. (Rede Lecture. &gt; 35 p. Macmillan. $.75, boards. 
*C* M. Bowra. Sophoclean Tragedy. Cfcford Press. $6.50- 
Frank R. Earp* The Style of Sophocles. 137 p. tecmillan, $2.50. (Study of the style by means of word 

lists, ) 
Thiacydides. History of the Peloponnesian War, Selections ed. Sir R. W. Livingstone (World s Classics. } 

399 p. Oxford Press. $.95. 

*R* C. Trevelyan* Virgil f s Georgics. Macmillan. $1.50. 
William Chase Greene. Moira - Pate, Good, and EW.1 in Greek Thought. 458 p* Harvard Pfess* $5. 

MEDIEVAL 

Robert G. Anderson. The Biography of a Cathedral. . .Ihe Pageant That Led to Notre Dame. 506 p. 

Ijongmans. $4. (Prom the Druid altar apd the Roman temple to the successive Christian churches. ) 
William R Booniwell. A History of the Dominican Liturgy* 396 p. J* F, Wagner, Hew York. $3.50* 
Helen Maud Cafe. Liberties and Communities in Medieval England. Collected Studies in Local Adainistra- 

tim and Topograp^. 81 p &gt;focmillan. $3*75. 
Rev, Frank p. Gissidy, Mpldets of tbe Msdieval MiacJ. 15ie Inftaenoe of the Fathers of the Chia^h oti 

the Medieval Schoolaen* 2CB p. Herder, St. Louis. $2. 
Sir J. H. Clapiiam and Eileen Power&gt; eds. Cau^ridge Ecorxanic History of Europe. Vol. 1{ tte Agrarian 

Life of the Middle Ages. 667 p. mcmillan. $7, buckram. tThe OTlgiftal English edition was 1941. } 
Edxnofid Cqrtis. A History of Medieval Ireland from 1066 to 1513 (enlarged edition). 468 P* Trai*sat- 

lantic Arts, Forest Hills. $5. 
Raphael M. Huber. Sources of Franciscan History. 120 p. Washington, the Author (Catholic University). 

$1, paper. 
Pierre Jfendormet* St* Dominic and His Work. Translated from French by Sister *&ry Benedicta Larkin. 

506 p- Herder. St. Loois, $5. 
Bars Meyer. The Philosophy of Btir Thomas Aquinas. Translated Rev. Frederic Eckhoff, 589 p. Henfer, 

St. Louis, $5* 
I#zm llK^mdike. ed, University Records and Life in the Middle Ages. (Records of Civilization Series 

38* ) 493 p, Coluafoia University Press, $5*50. 

*Joseph van der Elst. Hie Last Flowering of the Middle Ages: People and Painters of Flinders, Double- 
day. $7.50* 

*&jstave Ccfoen, ed. Recueil de Faattes Inedites du Quinxifeme Si^cle. Mediaeval Acadeujy of America. 
Dante Ali$iieri. Olhe Divine Coaedy. Translated Melville Best Aadersoiu With Illustrations of Willian 

Blake (32 drawings reproduced by photogravure). 513 p. Heritage Press* $5, boxed* 
*E. B. Atwood and V. K. Whitaker, eds. Ixcidivx froiat. Mediaeval Acadeiry of America. $3.50- 
Philotbetis Bodmer, ed. The Tractates ^ Sutcessivis Attributed to William of Ockham, with a Stady of 
the LiJfe and Works of Odchaai, 133 p- Frai*eiscan Institute, St. Bcmaventure College, New York. 
Eaper, Apply. 

H. Vfelpole. Charlemgne and Roland* A Study of the Source 6f Two Middle English Metrical Bo- 
and femagu and Otuel *nd Rol&n$* (University of California Publications in Model** 
} 66 p* IMversity of Califcoma Press. $ % 75, paper. 
.*Hilli Appel^ notation pf Polyphonic Music 900-1600. 2d ed. Mediaeval Acaden^ of America. $4.50. 
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HgftZSSAICS 

*Alfred von Martin. Sociology of the Renaissance. Translated W. L. Luetkens (International Library. } 

Oxford, $3. 

*Roger B. Merriman. Suleiman the Magnificent. Harvard, $3.50. 
George R. Kernodle. Prom Art to Theatre. Form and Convention in the Renaissance. 264 p* University 

of Chicago Press. $5. 

*Hertnam Kestea. Copernicus and His World. Roy Publishers. $3.50* 

Marsilo Ficino s Commentary on Plato s Symposium, Text and translation from the Latin, introduction 
by Sears Reynolds Jayne, (University of Missouri Studies, Vol. 19, No. 1. 1 247 p. University of 
Missouri. $2, paper. 

M. W. Burke-Gaffney. Kepler and the Jesuits, 133 p. Bruce, Milwaukee, $2. 
R. Langton Douglas. Leonardo da Vinci, His Life and His Pictures* 57 plates, 140 p- University of 

Chicago Press* $4. 

*Charles Angoff. Palestrina,, Saviour of Church Music. B* Ackerman. $1.50* 
D. B. Wyndham Dswis. Ronsard. 351 p. Sheed & Ward and Goward-McCaim. $3.50. 
Joseph Leon Blau. The Christian interpretation of the Cabala in the Renaissance. 175 p. Columbia 

Press. $2.25* 

*Hans Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat. Drawings of the Venetian Painters of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries, J. J." August in. $25. 

FREXCti 

Herbert John Fleura French Life and Its Problems. 143 p* Transatlantic Arts, Forest Hills. $2, 

paper. 

*Joseph D. Bennett. Bauielaire: A Criticism. Princeton Press. $2. 
*Henri Bergson. Creative Mind. Philosophical Library. $3.75. 
Alexandre Koyre. Entretiens sur Descartes. 113 p* Bren^ano. $1, paper, 
ftistave Flaubert. Three Tales. Translated Arthur MaDcwall, introduction by Harry Jjevin (formerly 

published by Knopf }. 178 p. New Directions $1. * - * .-.,*: . . ,,.-. 
Jacob Axelrad* Anatole France. A Life without Illusions, 1844-3-924. 49S p. Harper. $3.75- 
Andre Gide. Iioaginary Interviews. Translated by Malcolm Cwley, 189 p. Knopf. $2. (Written since 

1940, ostensibly about art. ) 
Cooite de Lautreamont. Les Chants de Maldcror. 252 p* F. A. Bemett, 415 Lexington Avenue, New York, 

$4*20, paper. 

- - i . ifeldoror. Translated by Guy Wernham. 303 p. Sew Directions* $6. 

Raissa Maritain. Les Grandes Amities. Les Aventures de la Grace. 324 p^ Editions de la Maiscaa 

Franchise, New York. $1.75, paper. (Recollections of French personalities a generation ago*} 
Charles Ffeguy, Men and Saints, Poetry and Prose. Translated Anne and Julian Green (French and Eng 
lish). 303 p. Pantheon Books* $2.75. 

Henri Massis* Notre Ami Psichari. 210 P* tes Editions Varietes, Montreal. $1.25, paper. 
*Rosamond Frost. Renoir. (Hyperion Press) DuelL-Sloa^ $3. 
Jules Remains, The Death of a Nobody. Translated Dssmoaid McCarthy and Sidney Waterloo (1914). New 

Introduction, translated Haakon Chevalier. 150 p. Knopf. $2. 

*Denis de Rougemont. Speak of the Devil. Translated Haakon Chevalier. Pantheon Books. $2.75- 
Francis Carco (olin Carcopino). A la Gloire de Verlaiiie- 239 p* Les Editions Varietes. $1*25, paper. 

(Interpretation and reminiscences. } 
Roger Picard. ie Romantisme SofiBal. 437 p Brentano, $2.50, paper. (The social ideas of French 

romantic writers, 1815-1850. } 
Aaron Schaffer. The Genres of Parnassian Poetry. A Sti^y of the Parnassian Minors* (Johns Hopkins 

Studies in Romance Literatures^ ^extra volume 20 ) 4^f p. Jobns Jifopkins Pres^. $4, |&gt;aper* 
French Impress io&ists aix3 Hfeeir Ccntejip^^ries Represented in Aiaerican Collecticajs* Xntaoc^tioi bar 

Edward Alden Jewell. 191 p. (52 color plates, 100 otfcer Illtastrations. ) f^perioo Press; Bandoas 

House. $5.^* (The work of 23 artists.) * 

SPAiISS 

W. C. Atkinson. Spain. A Brief History. 210 p* Transatlantic Arts, $2.75 

J* B, Trend. The Civilization of Spain. (Home University Library,} 223 p. Oxford* $1.25- 
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afacl Albert!, Selected Poems. Translated Lloyd Mallan. Nfew Directions. $1. 
Clifford H. Galloway, ed. Spanish Proverbs ...with Jheir English Translations. 223 p. The Editor 

(319 fest 18th St. ), N. Y. $1.25~$1.50. 
Leo Kirschenbam, Enriaifi Gaspar and the Social Drtuna in Spain. 115 p. University of California 



Press. $1, paper. 
Remigio U. 1 Pane. English Translations from the Spanish. (Rutgers Studies in Spanish 2 - ) Rutgers 

University Press, $2.50. (A bibliography* ) 
*E. Lafuente* Velasquez: Paintings and Drawings* Oxford. $5.50. 

LATIS-AMBRIGAi 

*Miron Burgin, ed. Handbook of Latin American Studies. Harvard. $4. 
Frederick J* PchJ. Amerigo Vespucci, Pilot hfejor. 259 p Colunfoia Press. $3, 
*Kurt Severin. The Latin American Year. Due 11, Sloan* $3. 

Kurt Severin and Lenore Sorsby. To the South* (Eagle Books), 250 p. Due 11, Sloan. $3. (Travels.) 
Haldore Hanson. The Cultural Cooperation Program 1038-1943. (U. S. Department of State Pub. 2137. ) 

73 p. Govt. Printing Office, Supt. of Documents- $.15, paper. 

German Arciniegas, ed. The Green Continent. A Comprehensive View of Latin America by Its leading 
Writers. Translated from Spanish and Portuguese by Harriet de Qnis and others. 555 p- Knopf. $3.50* 
{Anthology. ) 

William Rex Crawford, A Century of latin-American "Ehought, 320 p. Harvard. $3.50. 
*Pedro Henriquez-Urena. Literature and Artistic Trends in Hispanic America, Harvard. $3.50. 
Jefferson R. Spell. Contemporary Spanish-American Fiction. 332 p. University of North Carolina 

Press. $3* (A study of ten writers*) 

Cecilio Cameira, The Bonfire (A Fogueira). Translated from Portuguese by Dudley Poore. (Honorable 
Mention in first latin^American prize competition. } 334 p. Farrar & Reiiihart. $2.75* (Fiction: A 
Svrian imigrant in Brazil, ) 
James Laughlin, ed. Sew Directions 1944 (Anthology with Latin-American section* ) 427 p. New Direc 

tions* $3*50. 
Jose Lson tagano. Historia del Arte Argentino desde los Aborigines hasta el Momento Actual. 506 p. 

F. A* Bernett (4l5 Lexingtoo Avenue, New York. ) $17.50. 

*Arthur Posnansky. Tihuanacu, the Cradles of American Ifen. 3 v. J. J. Augustin, $48. 
*Erico Verissiiao. Brazilian literature- tecmillan. $2.50. 

*Agnes Rothery* Central American Roundabout. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Dodd, Mead* $2* SO. 
Sydney Aylaer Clark. Msxico: Magnetic Southland. 255 p. Dodd, &gt;fead. $2- 

ifenry R. Wagner. The Rise of Fernando Cortes. 564 p- Cortes Society, Berkeley, Calif. $12.50. 
Ffeter Hasten Dunne. Pioneer Jesuits iii Northern Mexico. 237 p. University of California Press. $3- 
Hudson Strode. Tiseless M5x*eo. 453 p- Harcourt. $3.50. (A History. ) 
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Tb many persons it appears that the outstanding need of the world today is a closer unification. 
Forces greater than the will of any individual increase the intimacy of relationships between the 
most widely removed parts of mankind. The mind is mirror of this tendency. In the vastly in$&gt;ortant 
field of elementary education, for example, we hope to see - perhaps with aid of well established in 
ternational organizations - approximations to similar studies and points of view. Turning to the 
highest level, the intellectual life is already patently international; an increased study of compar 
ative literature is, we all believe, one of the major synptoins of our times; and even more than in 
literature, where different languages erect barriers over which it is necessary to pass with some ef 
fort, commerce in the fine arts has become peculiarly unrestrained, ifetisse leans upon Japanese 
prints; Hollywood clips spatial distances; as the air vibrates with the music of the centuries, radio 
effaces time as well as space. Especially in the fields of art, rsovements of narrow nationalism are 
today clearly doomed to failure, so that Hitler *s political nationalism seems relatively reasonable 
beside Goebbel s spiritual nationalism. 

We aspire, then, for unity in all fields: political, social, literary and aesthetic* New programs 
far comparative literature, radical and impressive a they are, ccaistitute only parts in a larger 
world plaiming. The enlightened among our elementary educators strive for cosmopolitanism in morals 
and taste; thinkers, for the unity of thought. At the same time that we seek to advance ever more 
rapidly in our legitimately specialized techniques, we endeavor to move away from the tyranny of spe 
cialization and toward a more humane culture where not only the nations of the globe but the various 
branches of thought may achieve f\iller integration, tfhis gradual and ampler integration of the whole 
is attainable* however, ohly through increased interrelationship of certain groups witMn the cental 
world which today appears throughout so sadly fragmentated - as though shattered by demolition bcral&gt;s - 
but which tomorrow we hope to piece together into scare organic life and harmony. If the sorely needed 
increase in unity is to be achieved, each worker must foregather not only with workers in the most 
remote fields but with those in adjacent fields from whom a misguided and dangerous tendency has of 
late held him aloof. Liberalism, like fraternity and charity, begins at home, We must learn to issue 
from our morosely guarded baronial towers* Although specialization is the soul of technical training, 
it obviously constitutes the antithesis of liberal! education. Specialization within the world of the 
humanities is simply isolationism in the world of the spirit . Ho less in the college than in the 
greater world, isolationism is our worst foe* More urgently than ever before, intellectuals mist seek 
:oew strength in unity, since as never before the evil consequences of disunity glare at os &m all 
sides. 

One large region, long fallen into tragic confteion, Clascal for reunification* although little 
substantial is as yet done to promote this urgently needed and tisjely task. 3!be work will doubtless 
be done, for better or for worse; tat not without sosne strident calls to anas. C&e familiar sentence 
too often reads: "Literature is an art: period." In other words, while we grudgingly acknowledge it 
to be an art, we largely shun the ccmequenees * The consequences , of course, are that it coisstitutes 
but one member in the family of the arts. Moreover, our usual tendency, even when literature is 
viewed from what is presumably an aesthetic ligk$, is to disregard its relations with other arts and 
to view its principles of technique as strictly peculiar to itself. As result, we have the grey 
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dullness and comparative sterility of much of the higher; criticism of literature, so notable in 
class-roan work, dissertations, scholarly monographs and periodicals., and virtually in all the chief 
activities of our language departments- It is notorious that our principles of literary criticism 
too often remain shallow; even our experiences of literature become atrophied slnd tmaesthetic. teach 
ers of the arts awake to find themselves , subtly enthralled to the mentality of the counting house and 
the laboratory of science* Diligent supplementary- studies are, indeed, conducted in many fields, as 
the philological, historical, biographical, sociological, philo$qphifcal, and aesthetic, but we too 
often discover such studies unimportant and flatly irrelevant. Literary scholars become poor critics 
of their art from want of aesthetic discipline, intellectual and Spiritual, and pitifully amateurish 
and ineffectual dabblers in history, sociology and philosophy. We are conspicuously the victims of 
the great malady of our times: we require judicious integration, not a spirit random, roving and lost. 

What, then, are the most obvious remedies for this- predicament? The first and common sense answer 
is obviously that literature, like any other art, should be studied in relation to its sister arts. 
Who would think of studying physics without a certain amount of training in mathematics and chemistry, 
yet hew many of oar teachers of English have a fair acquaintance with painting and music? All the hu- 
Bianities are potentially integrated. In Michelangelo s splendid phrase: "the majesties of all the 
arts are one," " * 

The proposed approach might well revitalize our languishing understanding of the humanities. It by 
no means signifies the exaltation of aesthetics. Quite the contrary. Its actual significance is that 
it gives Mich iuaproved assurance that our observations on literature, for example, shall be sound, 
and that our cements g& these phases of literature pertaining to biography, history, political econ 
omy and philosophy shall be relevant and not extraneous to our discussions* It should give teacher 
and student something pertinent to talk about. Seemingly apt references relating any art to afcy of 
the various fields of learning obviously inay or may not be cogent. At this point a geometrical meta 
phor proves helpfUl. A perpendicular line erected between two points is unstable, in tee sense that 
it has only a mere point ofl which to stand; but supply a broad base; provide three points of refer 
ence Infeteaa of fa*bj incorporate IteTttHF Inters 1^1&n$$5^^^ become^ firm. Or -enlarge 

the Image still fbrtter to a rectangle. Thus, for example, the sociological aspects of literature may 
be strengthened and confirmed by corroborative evidence supplied from the sociological aspects of a 
ccrafsanion art* Inspired wit the more tmily liberal spirit, we may, then, cease to be irerely special 
ists or floundering explorers of knowledge, and may instead fruit fully study a culture or an idea. We 
shall cease to study books in relation to a narrow segment of life, and so far as possible enlarge 
OH* understanding of their relation to a wider and more relevant span of experience. We can profit 
neither by denying literature to be an ai*t nor by expecting it to flourish as an art in isolation. It 
thrives oily as an art in the society of arts. Literary study can hardly be expected to flourish under 
the academic isolationism to which it has thus far in the twentieth century been so largely relegated. 
If it is to flcwrish, it isqst leave its isolationism and assume its rightful place beside our studies 
of the other 



is not the place to consider particular methods and details. Ity primary aim is a statement of 
general principles. But a few concluding remarks an nethod seem virtually inevitable. -Changes of the 
radical natur*e which we shcftild desire can obviously be effected only by long planning, fores ight and 
patience. Ifcey irxrolve changes ih the curriculum and in the spirit of our educational institutions. 
They can be effected only Toy a strong desire for them and a clear notion of the general goal ahead. 
ait .terica is certainly ripe to begin such an undertaking. We have already considerable equipssent 
for art stuc^y in cur schools and colleges, although our studios are still hardly as well supplied as 
our libraries. $fce chief defects in African life rafely lie in dearth of equipment; they lie in want 
of vision and iE&gination. Courses in which art and literature are studied collectively are in fact 
especially stimulating to both teacher and student. But it is the teachers themselves and not the 
buildings whid* ssust be re-equipped for such work, and obviously great care must be taken to appraise 
the miads of students entering cultural cosarses and care that the teachers do effective teaching by 
working from actual, kncwn ccoditicm* In America today we boast the richest public collections of 
paintings, t&e largest collections of reproductions, the liveliest iraasical life, the most abundant 
flw of radio and phoadgraphic recordings of music in the world. The physical equipment, the moral 
obligation, and the historic oppcrtunity are ours* 35iey knock once; they may not knock twice. No 
later Q|$xartmity isay await us to break the chains of mental and academic isolationism. 
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BOOK LIST 

The following books will be found especially useful in the teaching or study of literature in rela 
tion to various arts, particularly painting, sculpture , architecture, the decorative arts and the 
moving pictures. Especially noted are books illustrating the relations between English and American 
literature and leading artists of Europe, Great Britain, the United States and Latin America* The 
titles are arranged in groups ranging from the medieval to the modern field. 

For the medieval period correlations between religious art and literature assmne the leading role* 
The standard work on the arts of the Anglo-Saxon period is G. B, Brown, The Arts in Early England 
(1937); that on the symbolism of the churches, Emile lle, Religious Art in France in the Thirteenth 
Century (1913); the best general work on English architecture is Francis Bond, Introduction to ing- 
lish Church Architecture (1913); the leading handbook on English sculpture is A Handbook on English 
Medieval Sculpture (1935), by Arthur Gardner; the best work on glass painting, English Glass Painting 
(1926), by Herbert Read; and an admirable theoretical discussion is to be found in Wilhelin Worringer, 
Pom in Gothic (1927). 

The Renaissance offers for fruitful comparison the masterpieces of continental painting and those 
of English poetry and drama. A leading work on the former is Bernard Berenson, The Study and Criti- 
cisn of Italian Art (1920); also an old but stimulating study illustrating the cultural background of 
the arts is Jacob Burcfehardt, The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, the Hiaidon Press edition 
(1929). For the latter half of the period see Arthur *fcCorab, The Baroque Painters of Italy 1934}, 
and two books by Sacheverell Sitwell, Southern Baroque Art (1924), and Spanish Baroque Art (1931). 
For the impact of the continental on the British art, see J. A* Gotch, inigo Jones (1894). 

In the Augustan period English architects and painters egual the poets in stature, and England di 
vides honors with France* For a general study see B. S. Allen, fides in English Taste (1967); for a 
survey of the period also touching early romantic fields see C* B. Tinker, Painter and Poet {1938}; 
for the significant career of a leading architect and author see Laurence Whistler, Sir John V&nbrugh 
(1938); for the career of the most important figures in the arts see A. T* Boltcn, The Architecture 
of Robert and Janes Adan f 2 vol. (19622); a splendid summary of domestic architecture may be found in 
H. A. Tipping, English Hones, lo vols. (1921-1937}j French painting is best reviewed in S. Roche- 
blave, French Painting of the Eighteenth Century, (1937); an interesting problem is sketched in 
Sacheverell Sitwell, narrative Pictures (1938); for backgrounds of romanticism see E* W, 
Italian Landscape in Eighteenth Century England (1925); for England s greatest illustrates* see 
jorie Bowen, William Hogarth (1937)* 

For the romantic movement see Christopher Hussey, The Picturesque (1927); for the most juaportant 
romantic figure whose work combines art and literature see Darrell Figgis, The Paintings of William 
Blake (1925); a critical period is examined in W. T. Whitley, Art in England 1821~ls37). Nineteenth 
century American art of iraoch literary interest is considered in H. T* Bsters, Currier and Ives (1942), 
and in Lloyd Goodrich, Vinslow ffoner {1944} 

Developments in painting during the last few decades have great value for the interpretation of 
literature* Useful books dealing chiefly with the French field are R. H. Wilenski, Modern French 
Painters (1940); S. Rocheblave, French Painting of the Nineteenth Century (1936); aod 
Les Conte^orains; (1939). The important Msxican field is reviewed m I* E. 
Mexican Art (1S39); for a theoretical study of xaodernisia see &bl$m Cfejo^ 
soae rec&st developments are discussed in S. M. Kootz, Vew frontiers in 4me**4cpn Paiwbiwj* 
Herbert Read, Surrealist (1986); and a general study of the int^irelatioiis of tfee arts 
in a book by the distinguished American painter, Marsden Hartley, Adventures in the Arts 

Among important books orx the motion pictures may be mentioned the work of the great Eossian direc 
tor, Sergei Eisenstein, The Filn Sense (1942); a suggestive study, film and Theatre , by Allardyce 
Nicoll (19Q6); a thoughtful study of technique by Valdainir Hilsen, The Cinema as a Graphic Art (1937); 
a work by a leader in the field, Paul Botha, The Him till Sow (193Q}$ and a zaore recent analysis 
fran the standpoint of the public, M* F* Thorp, America at the Movies. 

A useful book covering many fields is by Regina Schoolman and C. E. Slatkin, fhe injoynent of Art 
in Anerica (1Q42). 
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A PREFACE TO ARABIC LITERATURE Iff ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

By Edwin E. Caluerley 

American University, Cairo, Egypt 

Arabic literature embodies a whole civilization. It reveals the life and thought of many Eastern ca 
tions throu$i as many as forty generations. It describes a culture that differs greatly from that of 
the modern western world. And it gives its English reader a second education, even as it requires a 
second education to enjoy all its values. 

Arabic is the religious language of the 350 millions of Muslims who live in Northern Africa, South 
eastern Europe, and the enormous areas of Asia stretching from the Mediterranean Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean, plus large islands of that ocean. It is the mother tongue of about 50 millions of these Muslims 
3S well as perhaps ten millions of Oriental Christians* Between the Moors of the West and the Moros of 
the Philippines, more than a score of different peoples of differing languages, dialects and vernacu 
lars have Arabic as their second and sacred language. 

Moreover, that language is today what it was when it was first written, over thirteen hundred years 
ago. *&hairanad bin Abdallah of Msec a in Arabia was the founder of the religion of these many genera 
tion and of these millions of Muslims. He taught anl preached in only one mosque in Mecca and one 
mosque in al-lfedinah. But if he were to return to any of the many mosques of the thouaands of cities 
and villages in the countries where he now has followers, he would recite the Quran again and those 
followers everywhere would recognize his own original utterances; he would lead them anywhere in the 
uniform liturgical worship of Islam, even though in most places he would not understand the cannon 
speech. 

A fact of first importance about the Quran is that it became the first book written in Arabic, and 
then the spring which developed into one of the mightiest streams of literature and culture our world 
has kncwn. Dr* A. J. Arberry, in hisj*ecent bTOchure_j&gt;n British Orientalists (Collins, 1943), ventures 
this statement: "No occidental literature can in any way bear cojnparison with Arabic in the fields of 
grausoar, rhetoric, lexicography and all the branches of philology. When tq this is added the great 
literature of theology, law, philosophy, mathematics and science it becomes clear that the literary 
legacy of the Arabs is something more than the tales of the Arabian Nights which for most westerners 
represent the sum of Arab letters." 



best introduction to the Mstary of literature written in Arabic is that of Ro A. Nicholson, A 
Literary History of the Arabs, first published in 1907 with a new edition in 1930 (Cambridge Univer 
sity Press }. It deals with an the kinds of Arabic prose and poetry, but gives greater attention to 
the latter. It is a literary history of Arabic Islam but it includes also non-Muslim Arabic writers. 

A smller introduction is Arabic literature* (Ike World s Manuals series of the Oxford University 
Press, 1926 }, by H. A. R. Gibb, new Professor of Arabic in Cfef 3rd University It is authoritative, 
brief and coisprehensive, but is without the numerous translations provided by Nicholson* 

For a knowledge of pre-Islamic poetry the best work is still Sir Charles J. lyall s translations of 
indent Arabian Poetry, {Lcodcm, 1885; 2nd edition, Williams & Norgate). The Introduction gives a fine 
description of life in tlie desert Arabia of pagan timss. The translations won lnHrediate and lasting 
Saese airi other translations by I#all and otfasrs constitute a sufficiently large, amount 



of Arabic poetry translated into English to furnish worthy materials for study. The analysis of these 
translations -would also supply source material for comparative literature lectures on the influence of 
Arabic on scores of English and American poets and essayists. It will be. remembered that Emerson de 
voted a wfoolfi lecture to Persian poetry* Ihere is no comparable American essay on Arabic poetry. Ii*- 
deed, works in the whole field of the relations of Arabic and American literature are few in number 
and leave wc& of the relationship untouched . Perhaps it is fiot out of place to say that many students 
would find the English translations of Arabic verse fascinating, just as Tennyson and Browning, and 
others, were stimulated to etulatiosi by the inferior versions of the same material that earlier trans 
lators produced. 
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Concerning the Arabian Sights something should be said. Oily two translations of all the tales 
have been made into English. That by John Payne is unquestionably the better. She more adwrtised 
work of Burton repeats Payne wholesale, and is less literary in many places, but has the advantage 
of notes interesting to anthropologists. In at least one college library the Burton version has been 
subjected to razor blade expurgation with the cut-outs carried off. The translation by E. W. Lane, 
published first in 1839 and innumerable times since is virginibus puerisque. It contains enough of 
the whole work to delight the young and the old. The value of "The Thousand Nights and a Night" lies 
not only in its stimulus to the imagination but also in the valid picture it provides of the life and 
thought of peoples whose civilization and world-view differ radically from our own, but whose spirit 
is often worthy of both admiration and emulation. 

The storiology and folk-lore interest of the Sights is being increasingly recognized by scholars 
and teachers. But in addition to the Arabic poetry and the story material, there is also much other 
literature which is valuable to students of world literature. It will also be interesting to general 
readers because of its different but authentic accounts of other lands and peoples, and their manners 
and customs as seen by Arab eyes. 

SOME BOOKS ON ARABIC LITERATURE AND CULTURE 

[Editorial Note: Professor Edwin E. Calverley, editor of The Moslem World, is now on leave from the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation and serving as visiting professor at the .American University, Cairo, 
Egypt. Before his departure from the United States, he organized the Near East section of the forth- 
coning Guide to Comparative literature and Intercultural Relations. The few sample entries listed be 
low have been arbitrarily selected by the general editor from tentative and preliminary materials 
prepared by Professor Calverley. The entire Near East section of the Guide will receive the benefit 
of his checking and editorial supervision, upon Professor Calverley r s return to this country. The 
form in which the following samples appear will suggest to readers of this bulletin the bibliographi 
cal style and general character of sane of the works to be listed . Depending upon the iiraportance of 
individual bocks, the annotations may be extremely condensed or expanded to offer useful information ] 

Pickthall, Mannaduke. The Meaning of the Glorious Koran, an Explanatory Translation, Lond*, Knopf, 
1830. viii, 698 pp. 

A rendering by an English convert to Islam. Other English translators are George Sale, J. M* Rodwell, 
and Richard Bell. 

Wollaston, Arthur Naylor* The Religion of the Koran. Wisdom of the East Series. load., *toray, 1904. 
69 pp. 
The extracts are from the trans lation by E* H. Palmer. 

Subrawardy, Abdullah al-4la f num, tr., The Sayings of MihaBaaad**.with a Foreword by frfehatma Gandhi. 
Wisdom of the East Series, Lond., Murray, 1941* 128 pp- 
Cte of the preferred smaller collections gf the world s religious literature. 

Wensinck, Arent Jan. A Handbook of Early Muhammadan Tradition, Alphabetically Arranged. Leiden., 
E. J. Brill, 1927- xviii, 268 pp* 

The "traditions" contain primarily statements of what Mahamnad said, did, or by his sileuce approved. 
Jfext to tie Our an itself the chief source of authority for the life and conduct of ftsl&as* to 
parallelBd mine of information about Mcelia anthropology, sociology, law, and religion* 

Ibn al-Arabi. Ofce Tarjumn al-ashwaq; a Collection of Hjstical Otes, tr. afcd e& with a Ufafe! 
of the text and an abridged translation of the author f s coranantary by R. A. Nicholson Lcasd*, 
Asiatic 3oc* 1911, 

Muhyi--ud-&lt;lin Ibn al-Arabi, universally known among feliuss as "the grand waster^" was the most 
voluminous, comprehensive, and consistent thiiiker and writer on niystical subjects in Islam. His sys 
tem is Neoplatonism Islamized; also has been tented "Islam Christianized. tt 

Nicholson, Reynold Alleyne. Studies in Islamic Mysticism, Cambridge, Bug., Oniv. Press, 1961* xli* 
282 pp* 
A good introduction to Sufism. 
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Nicholson, Reynold Alleyse. Studies in Islamic Poetry. Cambridge, Eng., Univ. Press, ISfcl, x$i, 300 pp. 

Translations and interpretive essays by an eminent scholar of Arabic and Persian languages and lit 

eratures, done with sympathetic understanding and insight, 
Abual-Ala. The Quatrains.*. Selected from the "Lozujnma-la-Yalzam" and "Sact-uz-Zind, * tr. by Aineen P. 

Rihani. N. Y., Doubleday, Page, 1903* xx, 144 pp. 

Luzimiiyat of &u r l-Ala, selected from his Luzum ma la Yalzain and Suqt us-Zand, tr* by 



Aineen Rihani, N. Y., J. T. White, 1918- 100 pp. 

The work of a Syrian-Arab, blind of sight but keen of insight, whose quatrains were forerunners -o f 
those by Onar Khayyam and whose writings reveal a scholar of prodigious memory, a thinker free of 
all restraint save truth and virtue, a heretical Muslim in that he was hostile to religion as re 
vealed rules and regulation, and an incomparable poet of artificial verse. A biography, with a 
translation of his letters, has been published by D. S. Margoliouth. 
Burckhardt, John lewis. Arabic Proverbs, or The Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians* Lond., 

Moray, isao- vii &gt; 232 pp. 

Based on proverbial sayings current in Cairo in the nineteenth century. 

Gibb, H. A. R. The Damascus Chronicle of the Crusades, Extracted and translated from the Chronicle of 

Ibn al-Qalanisi. Lond*, Luzac, 1932- 368 pp. 

A primary and indispensable source of information about Muslim reaction to first sixty years of the 

Crusades, and a record of disturbed conditions in Syria which facilitated early conquests and chang 

ing attitudes toward the Prankish conquerors. 
Kteain, Taha. An Egyptian Childhood; the Autobiography of Taha Husain, tr. by E. H. Paxton. Land., 

Routledge, 1932. vii, 168 pp. 

The earls* life of Egypt s most prominent contemporary writer, written with simplicity against an ex 

otic background. 

_ ^ , leaders of Thought, tr. by H. A. Lutfi, Bairut, 1932. 

An English rendering of essays on great personages and eras first published under title Qadat al~ 
flter* by an. Intellectual leader ,who has greatly, jgafjuenced Arabic ^literature today. 

CURRENT GUIDE TO WORLD LITERATURE 

Based on the Publishers 1 Weekly 

By George Parks 

Queens College 

[The following list continues Professor Barks f offering in the December, 1944, number of this bulle 
tin. Sie titles have been based on announcements in the Publishers* Weekly and cover the period from 
June 2$ to December 23, 1944* Starred (*) books were announced for the end of 1944. The aim has been 
to include whatever the informed teacher of literature might want to know about. Accuracy is pot guar 
anteed, especially of prices* ] 

SORTS AMERICAS 



Becter, ed. She Hegro in American Life. Preface by Lillian Smith, 53 p. fcfessner, $2.50 ($1, paper). 
{A pictorial study, spotssored by the Council against Intolerance. ) 

H. 8st^aim. teic Master of the Middle West, The Story of F* Ifelius Christiansen gad ite 9k* 
. 235 p. Ufei^rsity of MfTwesota Press, $2.5Q&gt; boardfe. (5te story of the Choiff B$d tie 
as & e&tre of Horwegian totheraaaisn. ) 

F* Borers, ed. Foreign Influences in American Life. {Princeton Studies in .American Civili^&ticai, 
2). 264 p- Priftcetm Press, $3. 

. She Princeton Conference on American Civilization* 19 p. Princeton Press. (Paper, 



apply*) 

Jaoes Patrick Cannon. The History of &aerican Trotskyism. Report of a Participant. Pioneer Publishers, 

H. Y. $2?5 {$2, paper). 

Michel Ctemiier. Lettres sur I Anerique du Hard (extraits). Introduction by Revert G. Ifehieu. (Bstite 
^aiericaine, Institut Franqais de Washington, } 71 p. Princeton Press. $.50, paper. 



Eugene E. Doll and Ann?liese M. Funke. The Epfcrata Cloisters. An Annotated Bibliography, (Bibliog 

raphies of Gennan^Arericaii History, 3 } 139 p* Carl Schurz Foundation. $1.50, paper. 
Waylaad P. Dunaway. She Scotch-Irish of Colonial Bsnasylvania, 279 p. University of North Carolina 

Pres$\ $3. 
Gordon Greenwood. Early Aitericaa-tetralian Relations to 1830. 184 P (Melbourne University Rress* ) 

Stechert. $3. 
Clyde KLuckhohn, Navaho Witchcraft* (Papers of Beabody Museum, vol. 22, no. 2* ) 150 p. Bsabody 

Huseisi, Cambridge, Jfess* $4*25 ($2460, paper*} 
Rayford Whittirighazn Logan, ed* What the Jfegro Wants. 375 p. University of North Carolina Press, 

$3.50. (14 essays.) 

*Robert G. Mahieu. Sainte-Beuve aux Etats-JMs. 150 p. Princeton Press* $2*50. 
*S. Walter Martin. Florida during the ^territorial Iteys* University of Georgia Press* 
*Varey JfcWilliams. Prejudice, Japanese-AmericaBs: Symbol of Racial Intolerance, 337 p. Little, Brown. 

$3* 

^Abraham P, Nasatir. French Activities in California: an Archival (Slide. Stanford IMversity feress* 
Our people* The Jew in America* 287 p* Interactional Workers Order, N* Y. (Paper, apply* ) 
ftul Radin. tte Story of the American Indian. (Blaek and Gold Library* ) 405 p. Liveright, $1.96 

(Ealarged froa the original 1927 edition. ) 
Earl P* Robscker, Pennsylvania Dotcb Stuff. A Guide to Country Antiques. 163 p, University of Penb- 

sylvania Press. $3,50. 
Josejii S. Roucek and Ritricia N Pinhhata. American Slavs. A Bibliography. 49 p. Bureau for Intercul- 

tural Education, N. Y* $.35* paper. 

Stanley Brehaut Byerson. French Cai^da. 256 p* Dit^r^tional Polishers. $2.50* 
Barry Schneiderman, ed. Ifce American Jewish Year Book, 5705 [September 1944-1945 ], vol. 46* ^0 p* 

Jewish Publication Society, Philadelphia, $3. 
*Jasper H Steu^ridge. Portrait of Canada. Cbcford Ftess. $3* 
Bertus Harry Wabeke. Dutch EmigratiOT to North America 1684^1680, A Short History. 160 p, IfetberlaiK 

Information Bureau, N. Y# (feper, apply.) 
Sylvester C* Watkins, ed. Anthology of American Negro Literature. Introduction by 1 John T* Frederick. 

496 p. Modern Library, $.95. 
Clinton A. Weslager. Delaware f s Buried Past. A Story of Archaeological Adventure. 179 p. University 

of Pennsylvania Press. $2.50* 



8SGLISM LIISUTUBE {If IIS ?ORSIGS 
T. W. Bal&rin. WlUla ^lakspere s Small Latine and Lesse Greeke. 2 v, 1^0 p. IMi-rersity of Illinois 

Press. $15.75. 
Eric Rqgsell Bentley, A Century bf Jfero-Wba?ship. 307 p. Idppincott t $3.50. (Csarlyle f Hiet^^ie, aorf 

later.) 
Edward S, teComte* ErxtymlOT in &igland. Ihe fciterary History of a W&* ICQ p. King s Crown Pre^s, 

$2.25, paper, 
H, T, &edepberg, *; The Sfceory of the ^ic in ^Snglasd 1050-1800* i&lt;^liforaia Publi^atiQ^i in Eng 

lish, is; J 407 p. ttaiver^ity of California R*ess f $4, paper* 



of 



Vico* Ihe Antobiography. Itanslated by Hac Harold Fi^cb $nt| Ttenas Goddard 
Gornell abi^er^ity ftwv* $B^60 
Ibree Baix*pi& ifestew, Strossi* Crespi, ftag^ettat 93 p* BaiOwore Iteeum of Art, (Apsr 



A, J. aaroxj^t Th^ )feJ4t^ of tfxtero HoUani. A ^ort JJistoryt 284 P^ ort(m* 
A. A, van Shyn, co^iler, Ntew IfectePlaJid pfethertairis after tte War J* 344 P* QperiflQ, H, 
*8. H f H, Vle^te, Histcyy of tte Hetherlaucte. ft^ Publibers, $3 f 50t 
Cicely Vfedjgwood. William the Silent. William of lfesBau l ft*inc of Change, 1631584. 256 P% 
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Miracle of Beatrice. A Flemish Legend of c. 1300. Translated by Mriaan J. Barnouw. 107 p. 
Pantheon Bodes. $2* (Parallel Fleming and English. } 
*Ijeo van Riyvelde, ed. The Dutch Drawings at Windsor Castle. (Phaidon Press) Oxford Press. $5.50, 

GE8MAS LIZERATUKB 

&lt;f*riedrich Engel-Janosi, 3foe Growth of German Historicism. Johns Hopkins Press. 
Solomon Liptzin. Germany s Stepchildren. 306 p* Jewish Publication Society, Philadelphia. $3. (The 
*9truggle of many Geinnan Jews from Heine to Zweig to meet the dilemma of "Germanism" and "Jewish- 
ness. M 

Gilbert feterhouse. A Short History of German Literature. 153 p* Transatlantic Arts* $g. 
Bertolt Erecht. The Private Life of the Master Race. A Documentary Play. Translated from the German 
by Eric Russell Bentley. 140 p. New Directions. $2.50- (17 scenes of Brecht s Fears and Miseries of 
of the Third Reich, describing the homes of members of a Panzer unit. ) 

^rmaim Broch. The Death of Virgil. Translated by Jean Starr Uhtermeyer. Pantheon Books. $5.50. 
Lion Feuchtwanger. Simone. Translated by G. A, Hermann. 264 p. Viking. $2.50. {Fiction, a contempo 
rary Joan of Arc. ) 
Frederick II of Prussia. Instructions for His Generals. Translated by Brigadier General O&omas R. 

Phillips. {Military Classics*) 1O4 p. Military Service Publishing Co., Harrisburg, Pa. $1. 
Oskar Maria Graf. Prisoners All. Translated by Ifergaret Green. 442 p. The Author, 34 Hillside Ave., 

K. Y. $2.5O. (Formerly published by Knopf, 1968- ) 
Wilbelm and Jakob Grimm. Grimm s Fairy Tales. {Complete ed., translated by Margaret Hunt, illustrated 

by Josef Scharl. ) 863 p. Pantheon Books. $7.50, boxed. 

Heinrich Heine. Germany. A Winter s Tale, 1844- Translated by Herman Salinger, 174 p. Fischer. $3.75. 
Joachim Maass. 3fce Magic Year. Translated from the German by Erika Meyer* 315 p. Fischer. $2.75. 

(First novel of an autobiographical trilogy. ) 

Thomas Jfenn. Joseph the Provider. Translated by T. H. owe-Porter. 608 p. Khopf, $3. 
Adventures of Baron Itochausen. (Gustave Dore illustrations. ) 213 p. Pantheon Books* $3.75. 

r&I. Between Seawen and Earffi. Tra^la%$d frtathe German by Maxim Newmark. 252 p* Fhiloso- 
Library. $3. {A personal philosophy. } 

iferfel and Saauel N. Behrman. Jacobowsky and the Colonel. 177 p. Random House. $2* {Werfel s 
original published by Viking. ) 

*Hans Theodore David. J. S. Rich s Musical Offering. History, Interpretation, and Analysis. Schirmer, 
*Sir Donald Tbvey. Beethoven. Oxford Press. $3. 

A, Hedges. Wilhelm Dilthey. ( International Ubrary. ) Ckford Press. $3. 

G. tolloy. Be German Catholic Estimate of Goethe {1790-1989- } (University of California 

in Modern Hiilology, vol. 24, n. 4. ) 1O7 p. University of California Press. $1, paper. 
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THE LITERATURE OP THE SOUTHERN SLAYS 

By Clarence A* gaming 
Columbia University 

The Balkans have won a bad name for themselves in Europe and America for reasons that have little 
to do with the realities of life and culture. They have had a bad press and have been attacked on 
every side* They have served as the background for musical ccsnedies which depict the fantastic ex 
tremes, of the life of petty monarchs. They have been accused of creating war, and the populations 
have been represented as brigands or as fire-breathing warriors. Now they are being exploited by 
those who affect to believe that we have in them peasant states with little or no direct contact with 
the rest of the world. There is a vein of truth in all of these attitudes, but they all overlook the 
fact that the Balkan countries have lived through centuries of history, that they have had moments of 
high culture, and that they have through victory and defeat preserved something which has value for 
the rest of the world. 

The Serbs and the Bulgars early came under the influence of Constantinople. It is painfully easy 
for the person who is trained only in modern history to forget the great Eiyzantine Empire which 
lasted for a thousand years and which passed from the vision of the Western world after the fall of , 
the Western Roman Empire in 476, and to ignore all that happened until the period of dissolution of 
the Ottosaan Empire, when the area became the centre of the celebrated "Eastern Question" that so 
plagued European diplomats during the nineteenth century. 

The ninth century saw the creation of the Slavonic alphabet by Saints Cyril and Ifethodius, and 
within a century there caire the Christianizing of the Balkan Slavs and the translation into their 
languages *of the Bible, the service books* and many of the writings of the Oburch Fathers* Soon ap 
peared original writings, largely of a religious character, but all the favorite themes of 
literature, the story of Alexander the Great and of the Trojan War, the tale of Barlaan a$3 
etc., pit in an appearance. M. S. Stanoyevich s gouty Jugoslav Literature, 1000-1800 (Colifflbia. Ooiwr- 
sity Press, 1922) gives a sketch of this period, but there is practically nothing else available in 
English. The coming of the furks at the end of the fourteenth century checked all development, and 
the e arly frfediaeval period may be said to have lasted on until the eighteenth century. 

Far more interesting and valuable to world literature are the epic songs of the people. Itey were 
narrative poems, rarely more than 200 lines in length, sung by wandering bards who travelled from 
village to village. These songs fall into definite cycles of which the TOst popular is that of Kbscro, 
the defeat of Knez Lazar and the Serbs by the Turks in 1389; and taost widespread are tfee tales of 
Marko of Prilep (Marko the King s SOT, as he is called by the Serbs), and Marko, the King of the Bul 
garians. The Serb versions are the more literary and refined, although they are perhaps less histori 
cally true. Yet is is almost iir$&gt;ossible to find in few other countries such a mass of noble poetry. 
They ha*re been cos$&gt;ared with Prey s Relives , and their artistic value has been recognized by poets 
and writers since the time of Goethe* Jterko, a man of prodigious strength, is hlsiself a sort of BcMn 
Hood doing battle singlehanded for the caressed Christians, helping the poor, and imin^ainlng firmly 
the traditions of the Orthodox Church. Very few of the poems do violence in any way to the saodern 
sensibilities and they reflect the high culture and the high moral feeling that bad developed in tMs 
area. Among the numerous translations are Ssroic Ballads of Servia by George Rapall Hoyes and leopard 
Bacon (Boston, German French and Co., 193,3), D. H. Low s Bailors of Marko Iraljevic (Cambridge Oni- 
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versity Press, 1922}, Sossovo by Helen Rootham (Oxford, 1920) and W. A* Morison, the Revolt of the 
Serbs against the Turks, 1804-1813 (Cambridge, 1942)- The story of Marko was told in prose by the 
present author (#crto the ling s Son* Hero of the Serbs, New York, McBride, 1932). These works * 
scarcely scratch the surface of the great mass of epic poetry of a similar character found not only 
among the Serbs and Bulgarians, but also among the Greeks and Albanians* They form the highest cul 
tural manifestation of the Balkan Slavs. A good outline of their history and their possible debt to 
Western Europe, especially to the "chansons de geste," is given in D, S. Subotic, Yugoslav Popular 
Ballads (Cambridge University Press, 1932). 

Quite apart from this stands the literature of the commercial republic of Dubrovnik, or Ragusa, 
during the period from the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries. This was a literauure of the wealthy 
classes of a great city which stood in close relation to Venice. The writers were educated in Italy, 
they were the personal friends of the leaders of the Italian Renaissance, and when they came to pro- 
duee their works, they for a long time imitated their Italian models. (Cf. Josip Torbarina, Italian 
Influence on the Poets of the Ragusan Republic (London, Williams and Norgate, 1931). The movement 
reached its height in the writings of Ivan Gundulich with his epic poem Osman of twenty cantos {two 
of which are lost) on the defeat and death of King Wladyslaw of Poland at the battle of Varna in 1444. 
It is a splendid pageant of Balkan Slav history and well deserves translation, as do some of the 
dramas of the same period. There are pastorals, love poems, dramas, poetic letters, all the forms of 
the Renaissance, and it is a pity that outside of a brief sketch in the work of Stanoyevich and some 
treatment in German by Matthias Murko. (Geschichte der altern sttdslavischen Literature in Die jftijera- 
ture des Ostens (Leipzig, 1908) the student isust turn to the histories of Pavle Popovich and the 
other Yugoslav scholars. 

In the eighteenth century a new influence was exerted by Vienna and the period of Enlightenment was 
developed under the Emperor Joseph II. This was carried by Dos He j Obradovich {1742-1811) into the 
Serb lands. His Life and Experiences (untranslated) describe his efforts to secure a Western education 
and in his lifetime he studied in the fossilized monastic schools of the Greek Church and then in 
Yitma, -Ite ferasn universities" and CKford, Be was the first modern educator of the Serbs -and his in 
fluence spread rapidly featighait the Slav lands. Likewise from Vienna radiated the influences which 
were to enliven the Croats and the Slovenes who in the same period made halting steps toward modern 
ising their literature and tastes. 



most iniportant single figure of all Balkim Slav literature was Betar Petrovic jyegosh (Igll- 
185Q) the last prince Bishop of Montenegro. He early came under the spell of the Romanticism of 
Bsrder and Goethe and then during a stay in Russia became familiar with Russian Romanticism and also 
the wcrk of Shakespeare and Milton. !R*e result of these influences was the publication of the caster- 
piece of Southern Slav poetry, The Mountain Wreath (translated by J* W. Wiles, London, Allen and On- 
win, 1930), a poetic drama based upon the struggles of the Mantenegrans against the Turks in the 
seventeenth century. He also wrote the Rays of the Microcosn? a reworking of the theme of Milton s 
Paradise Lost with many independent innovations, the most important philosophical poems of the Bal- 
kaaps; J^egosh was the only real genius of the Balkan Slavs and it is very fortunate that at least coe 
of :h$s works IBS appeared in a satisfactory trans lation. 

fhe early part of the nineteenth century includes the activity of a group of scholars, including 
the ^lorene Jeraey Kbpitar, the Croat IJudevit Gaj, and the Serb Vuk Karadjich, who remodelled the 
oM^* forms of the language and adapted them for modern literary purposes largely under the influ^ 
ence of tte Cziech scholar, Josef Boforovsky* The movejoent spread soiaswhat later to Bulgaria, where it 
only reacted literary flowering about the middle of the century* 
* 

BomHticis in its various forms dominated the scene* Representative works were the poems of the 
Slovene Fran Presheren and the novel of the Croat, Ivan Mazuranich, fhe Death of Snail Aga (trans 
lated by i W. Wiles, London, 1925)* Hie Serb, Zmaj-Jovan Jbvanovlc, joined in the movement and for 
souse decades reflected the influence of ^yrox and Se&tt* Shis was the more natural because the strug 
gle against the Turks produced uany thesies which could only be adequately treated in the style of the 
historical novel and the Barratry poem, and the interest in the native folk epic poetry had already 
the people with this type of literature, 
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Still later the influence of the French began to make an appearance, especially in the western 
parts of the country, but a far more iuiportant influence was exerted by the Russians, especially among 
the Serbs and Bulgarians. Shortly after the middle of the century, young men who had lived in Russia 
and had become faailiar with the writings of Pushkin, Turgenev, and the radical intelligentsia of the 
sixties, came home to their lands and began to translate and to write on the new models. Khristo 
Botyev, in Bulgaria, who died in a futile revolt in 1876, left twenty-seven short poems which are re 
garded as the masterpieces of his country. They reflect a deep personal touch and ardent patriotism. 
Among the Serbs Laza K. Lazarovich and Simo Matavulj imitated the new style. On the other hand, Fran 
Levstik, writing in Slovenian, developed rather under the influence of French realism, 

A special place must be given to Ivan Vazov, who dominated the new Bulgarian literature for a half 
century. His novel, Under the Yoke, {London, 1912), is a picture of Bulgaria on the eve of the libera 
tion, but his writings embraced almost every form of literature and every period of Bulgarian history, 
and tended to create that preoccupation with Bulgaria s past greatness that has been the outstanding 
characteristic of the literature in past years* 

The old spirit of the literature of the city Dubrovnik was continued by Ivo Vojnovich, with his 
dramatic trilogy on the downfall of the republic, although we can see his relations with the newer Wes 
tern European schools* Ante Tresich Pavichich, one time Minister of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes to Washington, wrote largely on classicial themes, especially his Finis Rei Publicae, the 
complete publication of which in Italian was prevented by Mussolini because of its support of democrat 
ic principles t 

Symbolism made its appearance, reflecting both French and Russian forms; but by the early part of 
the present century the old gaps between the literary movements among the Serbs and the Croats and 
Slovenes had tended to disappear, and the difference remained largely one of alphabet, because the 
Roman Catholics continued to use Latin ai*3 the Orthodox the Cyrillic alphabet. A grater difference in 
spirit grew up with the Bulgarians, but we find a newer school of authors, such as T%ncho SlavejtofV, 
Peyu Yavorov, and Petko Todorov carry on the work of adapting Bulgarian to the newer moods of European 
writing. Elin-Ffelin and Yordan Yovkov in prose continued the same work. &img the Slovenes, Ivan 
CSnkar and Oton Zupanchic were the leaders of the same movement. 

Since the first World War, the influence of Communism and of Russian radicalism has been intensified, 
especially in the works of Milan Krleza, who died in the early years of the present struggle and who 
was recognized as the leading Croatian novelist. We have also the work of another yomg author, Ante 
Dokich, whose novel, Pages from the Diary of a Jackass, was translated in 1981- She growing conflict 
between Coniminism, Fascism, and Democracy, and the political unrest that grew steadily in the Baltesjs, 
could not fail to have an influence upon the literature. !me various literatures, however, had at-" 
tained their maturity and we can find reflected in them all the styles and ciovesients that had stirred 
in both Western Europe, America, and Russia. %ere were an active and productive literary life, 
artistic and literary circles, and critical journals, but unfortunately few of these are town abroad, 
mere have been practically no translations of this literature into English, and relatively few even 
into French as*d German, The energy of the governrasnts has been expended on sterile political and bound 
ary disputes fad not on making known the positive cultural aocoi^lishifients of their writers. 



ft* world could well have spared the erxlless stream of pamphlets and of ccotrororsial mteriai ttet 
has flowed from printing presses, if it could have obtained the products of the finer spiriia of ttss 
lands, wfao were seeking to present in rodern form their age-old traditions and aspiration *fe cw 
only hope tfcat out of the ruins of this war and after the smoke of battle has cleared aw, it say be 
possible to make at least a selected list of the literary works of the Balkan Slavs accessible to the 
student and lover of literature. They will do more than anything else to shew the poeple as they 
really are, intellectually alert, and at the saro ti revealing both an independence of spirit and 
yet an intimate connection with the great movements of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
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THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE IN THE POSTWAR WORLD 

By John Julian Ryan 
College of the Holy Cross 

Ifoe question, "What do you think will be the position of the Liberal Arts College in the post-war 
world? Shall we continue to teach the Humanities; and if so, hew?" brings to mind a story of a certain 
-Archbishop of Paris who was asked: "If someone struck" you on one cheek, what would you do?" His an 
swer was; n l don t know what I would do; but I do know what I ought to do. n So here; only a major 
prophet could tell what will face our colleges in the post-war period* But it does not, I think, re- 
qtiire prophetic powers to discern what our colleges ought to be doing then especially what they 
ought to be doing which they have not been doing too well up until now, 

Fear the postwar period, no matter what happens, will certainly offer our colleges both a ohal- 
Isqfe aj3d.,aa-Qppcartujiity, It will,. in fact sic^pl^present young men with a. different kind of battle 
and re&lt;|Eiire different k^nd of training frop* those to which N they have been accustc*ned* Colleges 
Mist then so^nd the silver trunjpets of peace- and inspire to the chivalry of reconstruction; and they 
be at l^ast as inspiring as have our Anny, our Navy, our Marines, apnd our Air Corps. For, aU- 
we 5iay, as students of the past, feel that history shows we can never )je too sure of the fti- 
tore, of aoe. thing we can be certain; Victory in a great war is paid for by wounds which will require 
years of healing. It is obvious that Europe will go through a period of readjustment the coajplerity 
of which is appalling. It is no less obvious that America, too, evoji if it were not deeply tavplved 
is Bwpeaii affairs $s an arbiter, roust also suffer greatly, while curing its own diseases* If, 3 
the iSMcy fiaas 8few Deal shews, we have felt the grave necessity for cleaning house, and this 
t&e war; an3 if war toternipts, rather than furthers, sane solutions to even siiaple 
it is elaar hew modi heroic skill aad good will posterity will be called upon to attain &0& we 
if it is 0*5F to j^ealize a^ytbiBg like the An^rican Dream* 



HUP tJttre nr$ several wa$$ of dealing with a plague spot. Ctae is to rua away ftcm it. 
a take* rtfofc in sowe netap^ysical world of abstraction or of jitpantic delight as offc^fc * 
is to cleau up the spot grudingly; aad still aaother i to throw oneself hesqrt &$& 
tite mo^e of It* Bile being so, the cpiesticm is, which sfcou]4 the pcsst-^war coli^e^ 

ew? Are we to tell each student that we shall train him in the arts of 
tbe cilb^r wn^ so ass to be able to leave the *dirty work" to him? Are we to train him ife tbji 

qr aesthetic dr scholarly escapism showing him bow, by conforming safely to 2m ini- 
system ^^ed 3& greed aaxl injustice, he can be asstired of SOBJS leisure for ta$tlDg the apwee^ 
ail-tore? Jte^ we to tell him that he oust be a stoic: that the only joy in life is the bitter-sweet 

of "tekiiig the best of it"? CT are we to train him as one of those who find their happiness in 
hwfcly and skilfully playing the Cood Sainaritan? tost not the college which turned out the Getter and 
-ftppreciator yield to the college Which turns out the Giver and the Server? Conditions being those of 
a global plague-spot, shall we be training our students for anything but tragedy, if we do not train 
them to adopt the heroic and profession! view of life if we do uot get them to ei\jqy .doing 
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nobly charitable thing in the satisfyingly right way, with no thought of immediate personal gain, BO 
care for "success," no complacency in a "hi^r standard" of mere physical and mental comfort? 

It is not difficult, then, in the light of tbese (West ions, to see what the post-war college ought 
to train students to be. It oughi to train them to be doctors: men of a high professional code who 
know hew to diagnose an ill and, making use of the science and wisdom of the past, as well as of 
their own talent and skill, to cure it: men who are interested mere in serving than in getting; men 
who find their happiness in helping others and in the exercise of great scientific art. 



post-war college can do nothing better than make its diploma signify: n OMs young man has been 
trained in the arts of helping others to maintain civilization, as well as in the sciences ancillary 
to those arts. His main rewards will be the JCQTS, not merely the pleasures, he can give to others; 
his main condensation will be the delight of responsible craftsmanship and of seeing the goodness of 
his work: he is animated by Charity and a Love of Perfection. To these ends he has bound himself by 
the Oath of Service given him on his entrance to this institution and reaffirmed on his graduation. n 

That all this is not chimerical may be seen by ai^ycne, I think, who will observe how pat are the 
conditions for it: the young men are ready for professional training} the colleges have at least cer 
tain means for it, and they can, with some little effort, acquire the rest. 

The students are ready or, perhaps, readier than usual by virtue of their having been given, 
either directly or indirectly, some appreciation of what it means to risk one s life in the service 
of others and to be trained and disciplined to do so cooperatively and artistically. Even the boys 
and girls outside the military sphere have corae, through interest in relatives and friends, to under 
stand what it is to serve and to undergo rigorous discipline in being trained to serve well. Ihey 
have at least seme glimering of how satisfying it is to do the right thing in the right way; and 
they are willing or at least more willing than they have been to pay the price of professional aid 
charitable achievement, the price of "keeping in training* w 



The iac^l-4asl^4he f^^ -is easily disoernible^^Jrt is to assure that 

if not that amount, of discipline that is assured at fcfest Point or Annapolis. To put this briefly and 
concretely, it is to make sure that at the valedictory, the graduating classes will feel like weeping, 
not over the loss of good times together, but, as at military colleges, over the loss of fellowship 
in disciplined gnd coSperative achievement. 

Does all this mean that each of our colleges is to choose some definite, limited political or social 
aim and, lite a purely professional school, stiffen; its discipline and integrate its courses in re 
lation to that aim? Hardly. It does mean, however, that colleges should aim at training the student^ 
and at training him according to a professional code of honor and discipline, in the arts of being a 
full-fledged, civilized human being a mature person, animtad by charity and well-practiced in 
dealing with his fellow^nen synthetically, effectively, and courteously. 



Newman has well described such an end and the arts which it implies in these words; "...a 
sty training is the great ordinary means to a great but ordinary ends it alias at raising the intel 
lectual tone of society, at cultivating the public mind, at purifying the national taste, at 
ing true principles to popular enthusiasm and fixed aims to popular aspiratioa, at glvii 
and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facilitating the exercise of political power, aud refining 
the intercourse of private life. It is the education which gives a man a clear conscious view of his 
own opinida and judgments, a truth in developing then, an elotioence in expressing them, azsd a force ID 
urging them* It teaches him to see things as they are, to go right tp the point, to dis^sjtangle a 
stein of ttocugit, to detect t&at is sojiistical and to discard utot is irrelevant, It prepesres bin to 
fill any post with credit, and to master any subject with facility. It shows him how to accoofete 
himself to others, how to throw himself into their state of mind, hew to bring before them his own, 
hew to influence them, hew to cone to an understanding with them, how to bear with theft* He is at 
home in any society; he has caramon ground with every class* . * 

This "great but ordinary end" does not require the sacrifice of the Humanities* On the contrary, it 
is these very subjects which, well-taught, best show us how sen think, what they live by, or ought to 
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live by, and hew we iraost deal with thetn, "hw to bear with them," aiid the rest. What this end does 
require, however, is the sacrifice of hedonism; it requires that the H&nanities be taught for what 
they are primarily: guides to the attainment, not of pleasure, but of happiness. Ofoese disciplines 
rost be regarded as means for enabling students to become mare, not less, folly human - to becceie 
peace-tine heroes, not "success-boys" or dilettantes. If they are used to guide, console, inspire, 
and edifif, as well as to delight; if they are used as means of training in the basic arts of life; 
then few of them indeed cannot justify themselves* For when they are so used, they foster and sus 
tain; they turn boys, if not into saints, at least into men of character. 

This kind of teaching of the Humanities does not imply a new departure; it teplies a return: the - 
re-establishment in the minds 6f both teachers and pupils of the concept of art, and all that it in 
volves. &gt;fe are to be reminded once more of certain fundamental truths, such as these: teachers are 
uesters in the art of living^ and pupils are their apprentices; it is more important to know how to 
do a thing tha& to know how it is dcoe; a liberal arts college is, after all, primarily a college of 
arts (skills), not one of sciences (branches of knowledge )| it is the place for the acquiring of 
habits, not for the Bgroorizing of facts and principles; and, finally, a master must teach by example 
cpite as much as by precept. 

It is this last requirement - that the teacher should exemplify what he would like tp have his stu 
dents beccane, just as does the military officer qr the doctor - it is this requirement that wi^l 
probably be the hardest to iseet. -And yet it is oae which, raore than all others, ought to be met, for 
no oee should be permitted to train young men to be civilized who is not civilized himself* No one 
should be permitted to tfy to train students in "going straight to the point," "bearing with" otters, 
and the rest of it, who is himself so narrow, or pedantic, or slovenly, awkward, tactless, intolerant $ 
insensitive, tasteless, inarticulate or uniinaginative that he is an incarnate contradiction of the 
principles he advocates. 

In the post-war world then, our colleges must once more become what they should never have ceased 
to be - colleges of arts; and their teachers Biost becouB something other than mere investigators and 
two-legged textboote: they Mist become exeusplary leaders, inspiring masters of the grafts of civiliza 
tion* 

[Editorial Note: In past nimbers of this bulletin we have stressed the need of "internationalizing* 
the BuBEffiities, the problems confronting teachers of literature in the face of the growing techno 
logical enphases in college curricula, and the necessity of each individual in the profession consid 
ering with insight and tolerance the relation of other literatures to that which he professes. Our 
limited space has been largely devoted to what we hope is useful infonnation* Professor Ryan s co&- 
tributim is a wlcoae reminder that the liberal education of the future will demand teachers with 
spiritual aid intellectual integrity. The notorious word "globaloney" has inspired the word "globaHt- 
era-tare." Comparative literature, we protest, has never attracted dilettantes. It has always deinanded 
an extensive acquai^aance with foreign languages. Its educational usefulness increases as we train a 
generation for active participation in Ifeudell Willie s One Worl& - with its nany cultures* As Profes 
sor Ryan has insisted, we cannot afford to neglect, or fail to fertilize, the roots of our own cul- 
t^ra* But it is pretty late, in the econoB$r of the world, fear professors of the liberal arts to con 
tinue ignoring intellectual and spiritual life beyond their parishes*,] 

ClfcltENf 68IBE TO WORLD LITERATURE 
Based on the Publisher s Weekly 

By George B. Parks 

Queeas College 

[fee following list continues Professor Parks survey of announcements in the Publisher s Weekly 
which may be of Interest to teachers of oc^arative ani wrld literature, or to general librarian. 
Starred {*} books **ere arooiaiced for the end of 1944. Accuracy is not guaranteed, especially of 
prices. ] 



William Beebe, ed. Ihe Book of Naturalists. An Anthology of the Best Natural History. 513 p. Knopf, 
_$3.50 (From Aristotle to Darwin, Fabre, etc. ) 

William MciFee, ed. Ike World s Great Tales of the Sea. (Forum Books) 448 p. World Publishing Co., 
. Cleveland, $1* {By 22 authors. ) 
The World s Great Plays* Introduction by George Jean Nathan. (Forum Books) 491 p. World Riblishing 

Co., Cleveland* $1. (lysistrataj Faust, part 1; The Master Builder; Cyrano; The Cherry Orchard; Bxe 

Emperor Jones, The Plough and the Stars*, ) 

Ernst Cassirer. An Essay on Man. An Introduction to a Philosophy of Human Culture* 246 p* Yale* $3* 
*^G.* ( N. Ciark. Historical Scholarship and Historical Thought. (Inaugural Lecture. ) 23 p. Macmillan, 

$.50. 
Frederick Otto Hertz. Nationality in History and Politics. A Study of the Psychology and Sociology of 

National Sentiment and Character. (International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. ) 

427 p. Oxford Press, $6.50* 

*Frederick J. Hoffman. Freudianism and the Literary Mind. Louisiana State University Press. 
Willi Appel* Harvard Dictionary of Music. 838 p, Harvard Press, $6. 
Guillauxne Apollinaire. The Cubist Painters. Artistic Meditations, 1913* Translated from the French by 

Lionel Apel. (Documents of Modern Art. ) 35 p- Wittenborn & Co., $1.75* 
I. J. Belmont, The Modern Dilemma in Art, Cie Reflections of a Color-Music painter. 287 p* Harbinger 

House, $3.75- 
Huntingtcen Cairns and John Walker, eds. Masterpieces of Painting from the National Galjefy of Art. 

182 p. Random House, $6.50* (85 color reproductions of paintings from the ijjth century to Cezanne. ) 
Aimee Crane, ed. A Gallery of Great Paintings. Foreword by Peyton Boswell, Jr. 99 p. Crown Publishers. 

$5.95, boards. (100 paintings reproduced. } 

*Edgar Degas* Works in Sculpture. Ed. John Rewald. Pantheon Books. $18- 

*L. Moholy-Nagl. New Vision and Abstract of an Artist. (Documents of &gt;fcdern Art. } Wittenborn & Co. $2* 
Marcel Vertes and Bryan^Holme.^Art and^Fashion. Translated George Davis, 112 p* Studio Riblicaticns, 

N. Y. $6. (Illustrations of five centuries of costume. ) 
Albert Edward Bailey, ed. The Arts and Religion. (The Ayer Lectures of Colgate-Rodheister Divinity 

School. ) 194 p. Macmillan. $2* 

*Dagdbert D. Runes and H. S. Schrickel, eds. The Arts in a Postwar World. Philosophical Library. $2.50- 
Oscar Thompson, ed. The International Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians. 3rd ed, 2400 p. Sodd, Mead. 

$15. 
Edward I. Watkin. Catholic Art and Culture. 226 p. Sheed & Ward. $4.50. (Traced from the ancient world 

to modern tines. ) 

Sir William Cecil Dainpier. A Shorter History of Science. 199 p. Macmillan. $2- 
*arana and Ludwig Sdelstein. Asclepius. Johns Hopkins Press. 

*Philip Lawrence Harriman. ed; Twentieth Century Psychology, ftilosophical Library. $7.50- 
Alexander Sandor Lorand, M.D., ed. Psychoanalysis Today. 420 p. International University Press, H. Y* 

$6- 
Haims Sachs. Freud, Master and Friend. 195 p. Harvard Press. $2.50. (tip the only surviving member of 

the original Freud circle. ) 
Charles Williams. Witchcraft. 316 p. Transatlantic Arts. $4*50 (A history of witchcraft in Christen 

dom, Igt to 18th centuries. ) 



William Gearge Carr, ed. International Frontlets in Education. (Azmals of American Acadec^ of Polit 

ical and Social Science, vol. 235.) 192 p. African Academy, Hdladelphia* $2.50 ($2, paper.) 
*Hardin Craig. Literary Study and the Scholarly Pfofession. IMversity of Washington press. 
^Wallace B. Doaihatn. Education for Responsible Living, !H2e Cfpcrtunity fa* Liberal-Arts Colleges. 321 p* 
it Harvard Press, $3. (With eu^hasis on the study of human relation. ) 

Education and Society. Sy teid&gt;ers of the Faculties of the University of California. 104 p* University 
of California Press. $2.50* (Chapters en modern education and its characteristics. } 
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I. KaiKjel, Intellectual Cooperation; National and International. 87 p. Teachers College Bureau of 

Publication, Ifew York. $l.25&gt; paper. 

*Fred B* Millett. The Rebirth of Liberal Education. Harcourt, Brace. $2. 
Modern Language Association, Coranission on Trends in Education. Literature in American Education. 

23 p. To members, $.25- (Libraries to order from the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore^ ) 
Jose Ortega y Gasset. The Mission of the University. Translated from the Spinish by Howard Lee Nos- 

trand. 103 p. Princeton Press. $2* 



Edward A* Henry, ed* Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by Ainerican Universities 1943-44 (no. H). 101 p. 

H. W. Wilson, $8,50* 
Onion List of Microfilms. Supplement 2 {1943). 293 p Philadelphia Fibliographical Center (mimeo 

graphed). $3.75, paper. 

SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE 

Brynjaif Jakob Hovde, The Scandinavian Countries 1720-1865- The Rise of the Middle Classes. 2 v., 

823 p- Chapman & Grimes, Boston. $10- 
Sigmond Skard. Report on the Scandinavian Collection* 96 p&lt; (mimeographed). Library of Congress. 

(Paper, free to libraries. ) 
Erik R. Berg* Behind Barbed Wires. Among War Prisoners in Germany. Translated from the Swedish by 

Oscar!?. Olson. 95 p. Augustine Book Co., Rock Island, 11. $1, boards. 
S$ren Kierkegaard. Attack upon "Christendom. " Translated from the Danish by Walter Lowrie. 321 p. 

Princeton Press. $2*50- 
__ The Concept of Dread, Translated by thd same. 17? p. Princeton Press. $2. 



Halldor Hennanssan, ed. The Vinland Sagas, (Islandica, 30) 89 p. Cornell University Press. $2. 
Scandinavian Plays: First Series. (American^Scandinavian Foundation. } 182 p* Princeton Press, $2- 

(Four modern Swedish and Finno-Swedish plays translated into English: Hjalmar Bergman, Mr. Sleeman 

Is Coming; Ragnar Josephson, Perhaps a Poet; Par Lagerkvist, The Han without a Soul; Rtmar Schildt, 

fhe Gallows Man. } 
Scandinavian Plays: Second Series. (American-Scandinavian Foundation, ) 298 p* Princeton Press. $3. 

(Four 20th century plays translated into English from the Danish: Kjeld |bell, Anna Sophie Hedvig; 

Kaj Jteik&gt; Niels Ebbesen; anchfrom the Norwegian: Nordahl Grieg, The Defeat; Helge Krog, The Sound 

ing Shell. } 

CZECH LITERATURE 

R. W, Seton-Watson. A History of the Czechs and Slovaks. 413 p* Transatlantic Arts. $5.25* 
JoJiaim Amos Conenius. The Angel of Peace. Ed. Hilos Safranek, translated by W. A. Morison. 125 p. 
Pantheon Books. $2. (Parallel English and Latin. ) 
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A PROPOSAL FOR ORGANIZING AMERICAN RESOURCES 
FOR THE STUDY OF COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
AND INTERCILTDRAL RELATIONS 

In the fites of this Mews-Letter, published since December, 1942, by the Committee on CaB$arative 
Literature of the National Council of Teachers of English, appear reports on the state of "ccapara- 
tive" studies in American liberal arts colleges and universities. Our pages have also contained what 
we hope are useful bibliographies and informative articles on post-war trends in the "internatienalr- 
izing" of the Humnities. The chief task, However, to which the 13CTE Committee ,has devoted itself thus 
far is the organizing of a 550-700 page annotated bibliography to be entitled A Guide to Comparative 
Literature and Intercultural Relations. The committee is collaborating with the Association of Aioeri- 
can Colleges and the American Library Association in the sponsoring of this work, for which a gener 
ous subvention has been provided by the Rockefeller Foundation* The brief introduction to Hebraica and 
Judaica in the pages which follow is a sample of materials proposed for the Guide. 

As the work has progressed, many suggestions for other projects have been received. This nracter of 
the ffews-Letter has consequently been devoted to a general suusnary of those proposals which seem 
practicable, which may Interest our readers, aa3 for which adeotsate support may be expected* It 
should be emphasized, however, that the proposals which follow are entirely tentative and exploratory. 
They are offered solely as a basis for discussion* Further steps in their development will be deter 
mined by kind of support they receive. 

I* A Quarterly Journal* Correspondents and interested scholars collaborating in the production of 
the Guide have suggested that there is need of a quarterly journal devoted to interests of American 
scholars and liberal-arts teachers active in the study of the interrelations of literatures. European 
journals devoted to comparative literature have either ceased publication because of the war or have 
a limited usefulness for American scholars aoi teachers. It is suggested that a journal should be 
launched which would have as its main purpose the focusing of attention on the problems of intellec 
tual cooperation between American and foreign scholars in the Humanities. It might also be devoted 
to the presenting of useful knowledge about the resources of American liberal arts colleges and uni 
versities, and of otter educational agencies representing various ethnic groups in the United States, 
for coaiparative studies; and to exploring both historical and cciitenjporary problems in the cultural 
relations between English-speaking peoples ahd their neighbors* In more specific terms the Main 
features of the proposed journal would be; 

1* Essays devoted to the exposition of ishe place of American Ilteratcre aad culture i& Ite inter^ 
national context. She essays would be designed to shew the debt of American life and tod^fc % 
foreign cultural heritages, the contribution of ethnic groups in the United States to tte eoitoral 
capital of the nation, and the place of American culture in the world today. 

2* Essays on English literature in its internatioa^al relations* It is hoped thai varied coBapara- 
tlve literature "groups" in the Modern Xahgtaage Association night collaborate in develcpibg this 
section. Space would also be devoted to bibliographical summaries of the most significant sctiolar- 
ly work completed in this field, and conceivably also to useful reports 00 work in progress. 

3. Abstracts of significant books and articles published abroad or in foreign language journals* 
Aaoerioan specialists in comparative literature and all individuals in liberal arts colleges inter- 
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ested in intercultxiral relation, ca? cooperation with foreign scholars, would doubtless welcome 
greatly profit froci useful abstracts of the roost significant material currently appearing in 
In jodmals devoted to the Jfetural and Social Sciences, such abstracts have proved a great 
aid in teeping up with the professional literature in the field* No comparable effort has been 
uade to serve the needs of workers in the Humanities, 

4. Year s work reports on the irost significant activities and research in the Humanities depart 
ments, especially the foreign language disciplines in .American universities, e.g., the Slavic, 
Oriental, aa3 Hispanic-African literatures, which may be of interest to specialists in compara 
tive literature and students of interculttiral relations* Through the organization of a committee 
which will collect and collate this information, there may be realized the additional benefit of 
usefttl knowledge regarding personnel. It is a truism that academic administrators are often hard 
put to find content iiriividuals in specialist fields who can also contribute to general educa 
tion in American liberal arts colleges. 

5,&lt;i Surveys and reports on special collections of manuscripts, books, and other research materials 
in American private and public libraries. Sfoere exists at this time no coordinated effort to col 
lect and *ff*te available such informatics for researchers in comparative literature. !Siis is especi 
ally true regarding the archives of historical societies and other agencies representing various 
ethnic groups- in the United States, such as several Scandinavian historical societies, the Carl 
Schurz Foundation, the Yiddish Scientific Institute, and an increasing number of similar institu 
tions devoted to the cultural history of other Continental European peoples. 

6. Book reviews. In addition to the abstracts suggested under item 3, the proposed journal cou!4 
reofer distinct service by presenting critical reviews of useful current books. 

II. A Precedent and a Further Suggestion* It is to be expected that honest doubts will be raised 
regarding the usefulress of a scholarly periodical for the general teacher, whether there is not great 
er need for a journal which will translate the eruditim of the specialist for the educator, and 
also wtether the interests of both the researcher and the teacher ^cm be happily combined in one 
periodi&al. fhe experience of tte College Arts Association of America is significant in this connec 
tion. At its inception the CAA published Parnassus, a journal devoted to both scholarly and pedagogi 
cal materials, as well as miscellaneous educational news and reports on departmental activities in 
various colleges, later, the Association discontinued Parnassus and launched its Art Bulletin, which 
is apparently devoted to scholarly articles, The pedagogical interests of the Association s meafers 
are now expressed in the College Art Journal* As there appears need, special monographs car pamphlets 
are published in the form of supplements to the journal, and separately bound for distribution. Both 
tbe Bulletin aai the Journal are edited by constituent ccsamittees of scholars and teachers in the 
CAA. ae cost of pi&licatim is apparent ly met by subscriptions, by subventions from universities 
ani colleges interested in proraoting the study of the Pine Arts, and by a grant from one of the great 
foundations. This preceded suggests a plan for encouraging the study of Comparative Literature, for 
the needed publications, and for proisoting a sense of comradeship among scholars and teach 



ers in tte field. Ifoe need of cordial cooperation between those who investigate the records of the 
past and those who interpret in significant terms the waning of the experience of the various races 
odf mnfcind is greater today than ever before. 

vtiw Literature iews-Letter might possibly, after editorial reorganization aad 
a cfaasge in title, be developed into a printed inonthky or bi-monthly jfiagazine. As an ed*&gt;- 
periodical designed for teachers and librarians serving general readers, it migbt becorae a 
aediim for international education in the Humanities. To encourage scholarly research alone 
is m& enough, if there is to be any concerted effort to reach as l^rge an audience as possible aiacaag 
intelligent Americans who attend colleges and visit libraries. The following might be the nsain fea 
tures of an educational journal devoted to literature, as distinct from a scholarly periodical. 

1. Expository essays on the great books, critical theories, and philosophies or war Id-views under 
lying standard foreign literatures; their significance in cultural history? and their usefulness 
the t *minds* f of noc*-Engli&h speaking peoples. 
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2. !tte organisation, possibly in collaboration with the American Library Association or the li 
brarians of historical societies, of booklists ao} other bibliographical aids. !Phere will unques 
tionably be need of providing useful information for teachers, departmental administrators, and 
librarians, whose task it is to see that the library collections of African colleges are equipped 
to meet the needs of sound instruction. As new courses are added to the curriculum, or new fields 
of study are anticipated during the post-war years of educational reconstruction, there will arise 
insistent demands for help. Hundreds of educational institutions will not have on their faculties 
experts who can aid in the selection of books on Chinese or Slavic or Latin-American literature and 
culture. Such services should be provided by a group of collaborating specialists, teachers, and 
librarians, who know what is needed and what should be recommended. A periodical with a substan 
tial section devoted to these ends would doubtless be of greater service than the publication, at 
intervals of several years, of special lists which are not widely circulated. 

3. Reports on the newer curricular developments and educational activities of institutions that 
are undertaking significant work, together with useful information about the materials being used 
to implement such programs. 

4. Reports on teacher training programs, and graduate disciplines leading to the M.A. or Efa.D. 
degrees, which are designed to prepare instructors for comparative studies in Amsrican liberal arts 
colleges. 

5. Book reviews and synopses of the educational literature in the field. 

III. On the Chief Handicaps, That these proposals may seem overly ambitious is frankly recognized, 
It should be emphasized again that they are offered solely for discussion and do not represent work 
to which any individual or institution is finally committed. Furthermore, it is not to be supposed 
thit iinancial solvency alone would guarantee the publication of journals worth the effort which 
would necessarily go into their editing. In considering the present proposals, the problem of secur 
ing adequate financial support and of organizing competent editorial boards "must be considered joint 
ly. lo is common knowledge *that periodicals ^ once"prcsnisingpfiave""3ied"as Bu9f Because "of ifre anaelffiUT 
character of their contents as because of failure to meet publishing costs. Most readers of this 
Sem-I-etter are probably aware that in 1908 a quarterly Journal of Comparative Literature was 
launched under the editorship of Professors George E. Woodberry, J. B* Fletcher, and J. E. Spingarn. 
Four issues were published, and then the journal was discontinued. Scholars who knew the editors in 
person report that publication was discontinued for the sole reason of the difficulty of securing 
first -rate articles and critical material. This experience of a group of losig distinguished and well- 
known scholars, at the beginning of the present century, is a clear suggestion of the hazards ccm- 
fraucing any group who would make a second atteitfpt. They are not now being ignored in ctL-rent discus 
sions No oaae who has examined the files of the earlier Journal of Conparative Literature can fail to 
be impressed by its high standards and the distinct quality of the material which appeared* Kiat it 
was considered expedient to discontinue the journal, ^because of the difficulty of saintaining these 
is an indication of the state of "comparative" scholarship in the United States in 1908. 
oi^r we have wade substantial progress in the fair intervening decades will need to be ascertained 
Ailly. Readers of this announcement of incomplete plans will therefore appreciate the J^ct that 
and modesty compel the steteiaent that the prqposed prefect sh#a!4 be 
exploratory, No final action will be taken by my interested grqup 
sojf &gt;*t agace of a successful venture that will represent AioericOT scholarship ant 
is an adequate atnd desirable fashion. 



I?. Sponsorship* The pr&lt;&lein of reputable and adequate sponsorship is also of the greatest 
tance. Since the proposed periodical is in no sense a coeatoercial venture, every effort uugt be wde 
to launch it under entirely acceptable auspices* What would seem most desirable, at present, is tiae 
federation of a group of interested institutions and reputable educational agencies seeking in tfaeir 
respective ways to achieve common or related ends. The spcensorship of the forthecsaing Gui&e is a pos 
sible precedent. The Association of American Colleges, the American Ubrary Association, and the Ma- 
ticnal Council of Teachers of English have collaborated cordially and effectively. !S*e proposed 
journal arsi =upj&gt;le8sentary bulletins might conceivably be launched under this group, ffie 
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of other similar educational agencies, and of universities or colleges, would doubtless also be cl 
eaned, It is not too sanguine to expect that from subscriptions, from modest subventions by the col 
laborating sponsors, or from arrangements whereby the journal might be distributed to the membership 
of the participating institutions, the needed funds to pay the costs of publication would be pro 
vided. The organization of such a collaborative program obviously calls for educational statesmanship 
of the highest order. But it is clearly worth the effort, for the program serves American education 
as a whole and is in no way designed to bring kudos or personal profit to any institution or individ 
ual. 

This fact is clearly indicated by the tentative plan of organization. In command there may be a 
Sponsoring Comittee composed of delegates from all the participating institutions. In the hands of 
this group will be placed the responsibility for the business management of the publication, the pro 
viding of the necessary editorial offices, and the selecting of the editorial board. The chief desid 
eratum, of course, is a national agency which could effectively lend its good offices as an impartial 
and widely acceptable coordinator of the work of other interested institutions and educational a^n- 
cies. At the present time the Association of American Colleges and the National Council of Teachers 
of -English are exploring the steps which might be taken to effect the necessary ^^ion- A ^ 
ber of interested institutions have also consented to lend financial support for the proposed publica 
tion. Ho effort, however, will be made to complete the plans for launching the journal until there is 
full assurance that it is desired and will have an assured audience. 

V Ite gditarial Board. The editorial board will in all probability consist of representatives from 
several groups: (1) the sponsoring institutions, especially those which may have on their staffs in 
terested scholars, researchers, or reference librarians; (2) the present Guide sta ff than which 
ttere are few groups more representative of "comparative" scholarship in the United St ^ s *f jf &gt; 
other interested scholars which the Sponsoring Committee my appoint. That there will be amjOe work 
to occupy the energies of many interested friends of the cause is obvious. If both_a scholarly journal 
and a pedagogical bulletin can be launched under the same general sponsorship, it is apparent that the 
needs ofbotfa scholars ard teachers will be served. It should be unnecessary to remark that so ambi 
tions a program is not the work of a few individuals or even of a committee; it can only be accom 
plished Through the combined efforts of many enthusiastic individuals who represent institutions^ 
the necessary resources in scholarship and personnel. Every effort will be made to discover the indi 



viduals wix&gt; can render the most effective aid in the various departs of the 

ani it is hoped that interested persons will ccmmunicate directly with the chairman of the NOTE Cca- 

roittee on Comparative Lrberatisre, 



At tfee present tii* it is considered expedient to plan the journal as a three year 
this period it will have had a fair trial. If it serves a useful purpose, it can be readily 
If t*e appears a dearth, either of aaterial worth publishing or of interest, the fact will become 
the journal can be .uietly inter^d with the innumerable host of * 

dust on library shelves. Whether the venture is worth the effort 
recei^d fro* the readers of this seus-letttr and froa the Ambers of the 
ifeeir wcaai counts are sincerely solicited. All comaonications will be sent to 



ifeeir wcaai counts are sncerey s. 

offered. If fe proposed journal, with possible supple** ^"^J" 
-ts, and even aodest monographs, can be organized ^f^f^ 
for interesting work; and many individuals can be assigned *"**". ^ 
equipped. Indeed, it may be stated that the chief problem at this time istte 

personnel. It is therefore hoped that all readers who are cordial to the pro 
posed venture will indicate their interests and send us helpful criticism. 



******* 



J* J^i*. fte cation suggested in the foregoing statements indicates simply ~J" 
count the cost while architectural plans are beirg dram. It also reflects honest doubt whether A,ier 
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icait scholars are ready and willing to spend themselves in the building of a "united front* for the 
Humanities. That many individuals have contributed generously by discussing the issues in books and 
articles is a happy fact; that these scholars would collaborate * in the ventures proposed may be rea 
sonably hoped for; but it is premature to say that the needed manpiwer has been assured* 

Pride in the profession and belief in the value of our work would seem to be a sufficient ground 
for hope that many scholars and teachers inay be found to support and to develop the proposed journal* 
A few compelling facts, none of them offering reasons for extensive self -congratulation, may be 
noted. After the First World War comoittees on intellectual cooperation were organized both in Euro 
pean countries and in the United States, and in various ways they contributed to the worlf of the 
League of Nations. Whatever may have been the practice in European countries, it is a noteworthy fact 
that very few scholars in Literature were appointed to such ccamlttees in America. There appears to 
be a tacit assumption among the professional architects of the brave new world that teachers and re 
searchers in literature can contribute little to the cause of international understanding, and that 
only social scientists can affect in appreciable ways the comity of nations. If this implicit in 
dictment is true, or even if it contains a partial grain of truth, it should be the cause of genuine 
chagrins and soul-searching among all who profess humane studies. Following the present war, new at 
tempts will be made to organize the educational resources of the tfoited States for winning the peace, 
for promoting international understanding, and for studying the cultural relations between English- 
speaking peoples and those of Continental Europe, South America, and the Orient. The role of scholars 
and teachers of literature in these great tasks will be for them to determine. Experience indicates 
that they will probably "continue to be ignored unless they demand recognition. No one in the profes 
sion can be proud of these facts. All might profitably enquire into the reasons. 

The responsibility of departments of literature in American colleges and universities in interna 
tional education is great, and the tasks which may profitably be undertaken stagger the imagination. 
English literature alone, to take only one example, has become in many ways the basis for the prodi 
gious educational system of America. It is the one subject pursued continuously by all students from 
kindergarten through college. It is furthermore required of more students than any other subject, 
attracts more graduate students working for higher degrees than any other literature, and in the 
range of its treatment and investigation probably transcends in scope and variety the work of any 
other department in our institutions of higher learntag. It has relations to the literature of other 
tongues, living and dead. It touches religion, philosophy, science, and biography; it touches politi 
cal and social history no less; and it is deeply involved in all the continuous undertakings of man 
kind, in changing currents of emotional expression and intellectual or social speculation. To argue 
that specialists in literature have no knowledge of the fta-damental problems of the mind and spirit 
in international and interracial relations is folly. Literature has always, chare leon-life?, reflected 
the changing tides of taste, the intellectual needs, and the intercourse of a given people with its 
neighbors* A fundamental concern with all of mankind s spiritual and intellectual undertakin^has 
been the tell mark of the subject. The increasing interest in Coo|&gt;arative Literature is ttius sot arti 
ficially inspired; it- is a healthy indication of an honest effort to escape the limitation of paro 
chial and nationalistic eisphases. And it deserves the support of all generous spirits *Bd 
realize that the provincialism which results from a limited nationalistic study of 
Ul adapted to the world today. Bat there are as yet only faint signs ttefe 
teM say be tetoced to consider their perscmi orfc In a larger co 
epfeu CoUs^xratsw scholarship is IB its tel^icy in ApsrJte** 

laay be fairly staged. As a nation, the A^tea* ^^te are tjftf 
with foreign peoples, with their art and letters asid 



t*en presented with greater opportunities for contributing to tatermticml mrierstaaJi^, Mr be- 
fore has there teen greater need. 

If the projects suggested in the foregoing statements ant to be developed, the collaboration of 
historians of intellectual and cultural history, and of purveying teachers, is indispensable. It is 
hoped that this proposal for a coordinated effort to bend a generation s syn^athies to a roond world 
will be ftauoi Mjrthy, at least in part, of support. - A.E.C. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO JEWISH LITERATURE 
By Shloino fttfole 

Yiddish Scientific Institute - Yivo 

As unique as is the history of the Jewish people, so unique is its literature. If its span of over 
three thousand years can be duplicated, let us say in Chinese literature, its spatial range, encom 
passing practically the entire world and making it a truly global literature, has no rival. Jewish 
literature centered alternately in Palestine, Babylonia, Spain, Germany, Poland, and America* Hie 
locale and spiritual climate of these places are mirrored in it. Thus one finds vestiges of ancient 
Babylonian lore in the Bible, traces of Persian Zoroastrianism in the Talmud, Hellenic thought in 
the Apocryifca and Fhilo, transformed Sufism in Bachya ibn Pakuda, and echoes of the European Renais 
sance in Elia Dsvita. On the otter hand, the patristic literature leans heavily on the Jewish Agadah, 
Thoaas Aquinas acknowledges his indebtedness to Ifeimonides, and Pico de la Mirandola is an ardent 
student of the labbalah. Frequently, several intellectual currents, at times even contrary, cc&werge 
in the pages of a Jewish work. M. H. Luzatto s Praise for Righteousness, a morality play of the 18th 
century, reflects the dominant pietism, the new-born interest in the natural sciences, and an aristo 
cratic contempt for the multitude. 

Ihe ubiquity of Jewish literature has also its drawbacks. Its progress is not unilinear, but pro 
ceeds in several directions. Although possessing unity, it does not always show continuity. Modern 
Hebrew poetry of the 19th century is not a continuation of medieval Hebrew poetry in Spain. The mod 
ern Yiddish drama is not an offspring of the older Yiddish play of the 16th and 17th centuries. At 
tiaes, a spiritual current manifests itself in Jewish literature in two phases, centuries and lands 
apart. Rationalism came to its own in Jewish literature in the 13th century, and declined in the fol 
lowing two centuries. From then on, it is well-nigh non-existent in Jewish literature, only to reap 
pear in the 18th and 19th centuries in practically its earlier form. 



with Hsbrew as its nedium, Jewish literature soon began to isake use of other idioms - 
Araaaic, Greek, Arabic, Hebrew-Aramaic, however, continued to occupy the first place in Jewish lit 
erature. In addition, all that has becone the permanent literary possess ion of the Jewish people and 
exerted an influence upon its life has survived in a Jfebrew garb, the original work frequently being 
lost. In the second half of the Middle Ages, Yiddish becoaes the medium of expression of Jewish lit 
erature. After a varied career of several centuries, Yiddish experienced an unprecedented grwth at 
the turn of the last century, advancing to first place in Jewish literature. Simultaneously, Hebrew, 
too, under tte stimulus of a new nationalism and the settlement of Palestine enjoys a period of re 
markable growth* 



Jewish literature is also unigre in another respect. Other civilizations and peoples have normally 
several aittets for their spiritual energies* Social, political and even architectural forms are no 
less an expression of tbe spirit of a people than their literature* In the case of the Jfcws, by vir 
tue of tteir peculiar history, literature - and to a much lesser extent in the arts - caiae to te tbe 
site edboiiiamt of their spiritual activities, fence, the close relationship between life and let 
ters, the dominant positic^x of the book and the all-abscrbing devotion to it which earned fcr the 
&m 1*e title "people of the book.* Hence also, the seriousness of purpose, tbe c&x&er&te& to 
iasfc asd the &lt;joest for the eternal pervading that literature, which enabled the "people of ti* 
to produce the Book of tbe people. 



ckaiiaaafc note - if ooe may properly speak of such - in &lt;fewish literature is ethico-arei!{Jio** 
So prominced is this note, that on the basis of it some social thinkers attempt to defies Jswisfaaess 
as a religion and to compress all manifestations of Jewish life under that heading. This character 
istic also liriss together the distant centers and tbe centuries apart, and lends to their literary 
creation unity and coherence. Twenty-five hundred years ago Isaiah caiae to the world with a message 
of salvation, the c&lt;aatei^)orery Yiddish poet, Lgivick, ends his drama W Geule lonedye with a vision 
of redeaption achieved* 
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This unity and continuity of Jewish life is the guidiag principle of the research activity of the 
Yiddish Scientific Institute, Primarily centering its attention on ware recent aspects of Jewish 
life, it equally appreciates more remote aspects of that life, and attempts to grasp in all its Bsani- 
festations - to paraphrase the poet - the first of life, from which the last was inade* 

Sonie Jewish books as they will be listed in the forthcoming Guide to Comparative Literature and In** 
tercultural Relations, the Jewish section of which will be prepared by the Yiddish Scientific Insti 
tute, are the following: 

1. Waxman, Meyer, A History of Jewish literature, N, Y,, Bloch, 1980-31. 4 v, A comprehensive ac- - 

count covering the post-Biblical period to date* 

2. Charles, R* H, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, V. I, Apocrypha, Oxford, 

1913- A collection of fourteen books excluded from the Hebrew Bible but found in the Septua- 
gint and Vulgate, Written between the 2nd cent., B.C., and the 1st cent. A.D,, it represents a 
fusion of Hebraic and Hellenic thought. 

3 Danby, Herbert, Mishnah, Oxford, 1933, xxxii, 844 pp* A collection of laws compiled in the 3rd 
cent. AD., in Palestine, shedding light on the developnent of Judaism, the origins of Chris 
tianity, and ancient civilization in the Near East. The introduction treats of the origin and 
the development of Jewish law and methodology of the Mishnah. 

4. falnud, loMqn, Soncino, 1935-38* 24 v* Primarily a,, code of laws, including the ttishnah and its 

elaboration the Genara, it also contains a miscellany of historical and legendary materials, 
ethical teachings and scientific observations* Begun in Palestine in the 2nd cent, and con 
cluded i$ Babylonia in the 5th cent. A*D, it reflects the life of both countries. 

5. Ginzberg, Louis, the Legends of the Jew, Philadelphia, Jew. Publ. Soc., 1906-28, 7 v. A compre 

hensive collection of Jewish legends about outstanding Biblical personalities fVom Mam to 

Esther, with parallels from legends of other nations and references to the general literature 

on the subject. 
6* The Book of Jashar, New York, 1878, 414 pp. A paraphrase of the material found in the Hexatereh, 

in the manner of the heroic saga, dating from the 12th cent. 
7. Adler, hfercus Nathan, The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, London, Fronde, 1907, xvi, 94 pp* An 

account of a journey in the 12th cent, through Southern Europe, the Near, Middle and Par East 

by, perhaps, the first European traveler to penetrate the Client* 
8 Gollancz, Herman, Berachya Sanakdan, Dodi ve~necMi (incle and MephewJ* London, Oxford Ooiv, 

Press, 1980, xxii, 95 pp* Ouestioos and answers or* natural science in the inanner of Adelard 

of Bath s Qpestiones la turales* which is included in an English translation for purposes of 

comparison. 
9. Lozatto, Moses H., praise for Zighteovsness, N. Y., Bloch,. 1915, 55 pp. A morality pla^reflect- 

iag the dominant trends of the ie*h cent.; a return to natare, a reawakened interest ifc 

science, pietism, and a distrust of the siasses, 
la Abraham Farisol, Igeret Orkhot Olm (Tte Book of the {fett* of the Iferld), Grace*. 

fte first scientific wrk on cosiaogcaphy and geagraplsy in Ifetw, m **ich tl* 

Aaerica is inentios^d (1524). 

ifoees, At os** Book, Philadelphia, Jew. Pobl. 8oc, 1934^ v. A YSdli^ 
talw aai le^ndte, tafeen firom the Taluoi, Hidrash as3 medieval lore. Hw* 

160S, and fre&lt;3uently reprinted. 

12. Lowenthal, Marvin, the Xe*oirs of Gluckel of fimlin, New York, Harper, 1932, xxxvii, 296 jp. 

Written in Yiddish in the latter part of the 17th and the first part of the 18th centuries by 
a North Gennan Jewess, whose business career took her through raost of the Geraan states and 
abroad* 

13. Visfanitzer, Hark, She Menoirs of Ber of Bolechow, Ocford, iflffi, xi, 188 pp. Written by an lath 

centra^ B^rchant and oonml leader, these writings provide a faithfhl picture of tte 
economic arid cultural conditions in Galicia* 
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14.* Abdramcnrieh, S. Y., Fishke the Lome* LQnion, S. Paul, 1928, 224 pp. The adventures of a group of 
Jewish beggars in their travels through the Pole of Sett lenient in Russia, by the "grand 
father of Yiddish literature** 

15* Asch, Sholem, Eiddush Hashen, Philadelphia, Jew. Publ. See* , 1912, 227 pp. A novel in Yiddish 
dealing with the Chmielnicki uprising of 1648 and the martyrdom of the Jewish coranuni^ies in 
the Ukraine. 

16. Qpatoshu, Joseph, In Polish Woods, Philadelphia, Jew* Publ.Soc., 1S08, 392 pp. A novel of life 
among the Hassidim in Poland in the 18th and 19th centuries. 

17* Peretz, I Lu Bontsche the Silent, London, S. Paul, 1919, 295 pp* The story of a silent and meek 
person who inherited the Kingdom. 

IB- Leftwich, Joseph, Golden Peacock Anthology, London, Auscombe, 1989, 910 pp. Translations of some 
of the modern Yiddish poets with an introductory essay on Yiddish literature. 

19* Roback, A. A., fke Story of Yiddish Literature, New York, Yiddish Scientific Institute, 1940, 
448 pp* From its beginning to date* 

20* Goldberg, Isaac, The Spirit of Yiddish Literature, Girard, Kans, Haldeman-Julius 1S85, 64 pp. 
An analysis of main trends with parallels from other literatures. 

21* Bahya ibn Pakuda, Duties of the Heart, New York, Bloch, . 19^5-1943, 3 v. An ethico-philosqphical 
treatise of the nth century, reflecting some contemporary ascetic currents in fcfohainmedan 
thought* Exceedingly papular with the Jews and reprinted countless times. 

22* levia, Elia, Bovo-Bukh, Frankfort/Oder, 1796, 16 pp. A igth century Jewish version of the adven 
tures of Bevis of Hampton. Frequently reprinted. 

[Editorial Note: The books listed above are primarily samples of works which will appear in Part One of 
the forthcoming Guide. Otter sections of the bibliography will be devoted to foreign influences on 
English and American literature respectively, and also the international relations of the main forms 
and Wieaents of intellectual and cultural history. ] 
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DANTE AND TIE PROBLEMS OF PEACE 
By Gerald G. Walsh, S*J. &gt; Ph.D. 

Pordham University 

It is not without significance for our age that the best known legend of Dante s life and the best 
known line of all his works are concerned with peace. When Fra Ilario of Santa Croce in Corvo asked 
the dusty and footsore exile what he wanted, he answered: "Peace*" And when the pilgrim of Eternity 
crossed the threshold of his imaginary Paradiso he was told by the lovely Piccarda Donati that w His 
Will is our peace E *n la $ua volontade e nostra pace" (Par.iii,85)* 

The idea of peace runs through all of Dante s works. And not only the idea of spiritual peace, but 
the idea of political peace as well. Dante wanted peace of heart, of mind, of spirit; peace in his 
home, in his city, in his nation; peace throughout the whole world and, finally, peace in the world 
to come. Peace is the goal toward which his face is set in all three eealms of his poetical pilgrim 
age n pace Qhe,..di mcndo in mondo cercar mi si face" (Purg.v, 61-33)* 

The first canto of the Inferno is a picture of the three wild beasts - symbols of huran passions - 
that make peace in$&gt;ossible or, at least, difficult to attain. There is the lion of pride, the spotted 
leopard erf lust, -the hungry -wolf of greed. Greed is the great enemy, the fr beast without peace, U 
bestia senza pace" (Inf.i,58). 

Heaven, of course, is for Dante a fruition of perfect Peace. 

I heard such Songs, and saw such Olhings, and after 

Was so inebriated with delight, 
The very Universe seemed one long laughter. 

fiife of Love and unperturbed Peace, 

O unimaginable Plenitude 
Of Blessedness *s infinite increase! fParxxvii,4~9* 

But Dante s Poem is also about terr^ral peace,. A single way to prove this is to read IB 

of 



,. 

three cantos of the Covmedia, the sixth of the Inferno, the sixth of the Pvrgatorio, and the 
the Paradiso. The first deals with the civic peace of Florence; the second with toe Batumi peace of 
Italy; the third with the universal peace that the Roman Empire did its best to produce* IB camto v* 
of the Inferno, Dante ineets the glutton Ciacco, You would not expect a philosophy of ?* s 
source. But it is part of Dante &gt;s irony to put i&to Ciacco s muth wisdom not found 
sioml peace-makers. There are three flames, sa^s Ciacco, that light the firest of cwte 
Pride, Envy aid Greed: 

Superbia, invidia e avarizia sono 

le ire faville c&lt; hanno i ctori accesi fvi,74,75) 

T^ese passions explain the factions that have filled all Florence with discord. 
at an even deeper cause of trouble. Dante asks about the eternal lot of soe of 



ingly good states^n of Florence, inen lite Faritiata degli Obtrti and 

to do seme good, cfc/ a ben far jwser li ngegni. Alas, answers Ciacco, you will f izd tin 

51 
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depths of Hell, saaoaig the blackest souls - Si son tra P anine piu nere (line 85). Mere political pur 
pose is not enough. Statesinen must bring sane thing higher to their tasks. 

In canto vi of the Purgatorio Dante has in mind the peace of a whole nation. This time wisdom is 
found in a poet, the celebrated troubadour, Bordello, from north Italy. Again, I think, there is soaie 
irony. Dante is saying that a poet may know more about peace than the so-called politicians whose 
main business it is to give us peace. Sordello no sooner learned that Virgil, Dante s guide, was from 
Mantua than he threw his arms about him saying: n O Mantuan, I am Sordello, and from that land, too." 
Mhereii|[&gt;oai, Dairte reflecting on such love awakened by the mere mention of the t! sweet name of father- 
laai, sol per lo dolce st*on de la sua terra* (line 80)* bursts out into a prolonged invective on the 
wars in Italy. The very Garden of the Empire had becoase a field of weeds. What was needed was good 
law and wise leadership* Italy had becone a slave to political passions, a hostel full of wee, a ship 
without a rudder in a storm: 

Ahi serva Italia, di dolore ostell$&gt; 
nave sema nocchiere in gran tenpesta* 

l&e laws of Justinian could have served as bit and bridle, but with no rider in the saddle Italy 
had become like an untamed horse. And Rouie the capital was left like a poor, lone widow crying in the 
night, W 0h my Caesar wby do you not come hone": 

Vieni a veder la tua Rona che piagne 
vedova e sola, e di e notte chiawa: 

"Cesare nio, percke non nf accompagne?" (lines 112-14} 

A little later Sorttello leads Virgil and Dante to a valley of repentant princes where Emperors, kings 
and other rulers who had failed in their great task of peacemaking were now living in perfect accord. 

In the sixth canto of the Paradise*, Dante ^as ascended beyond the moon to the planet Mercury. Here 
he finds the Justinian, whose name is for ever associated with the Justinian Code. J was a man who 
bad fpugh-fc a Jreat baUL^ injthe aipe_c^_wOT^ J[nto_the mouth of Justinian Dante puts a noble 
soog OB tte flight of the Boasn Eagle froa its original nest in Troy, first to Alba~Longa, then to 
Home, then throughout Italy, and finally to all the lands that border on the *fediterranean. The Romn 
Eagle seemed to Dante another naiae for the Dove of Peace. At the moment when the Prince of fteace was 
bcm f there was mere peace than the Mediterranean world had ever known. It was a moment when Heaven 
itself seemed to wish to bring the world to its own serene mood, tempo che tutto *l del nolle redur lo 
ondo a st*o *odo sereno (Par.vi,54). The world was in so great peace than the Temple of Janus was 
locked (lines 8O81}. And what the Roman aspire tried to do Charlemagne and the nedieval Holy Roman 
Emperors tried, in SOEK way, to continue. But, alas, there can be no peace without justice; and now, 
Justinian co^lains, the world is filled with Guelfs and Qubellines; or what is just as bad, the 
yelior fletzr de lis, i g igll gialli, of French nationalism is threatening the public peace of Europe. 

fte ideas which Dante clothed in the poetry of the Comedia he put into prose iji a Latin work on 
tbe Q^anization of the WorM Ckxmmity. It is a book that easily frightens or puzzles the modern 
reader by reason of toe sedieval trappings, the highly syllogistic reasoning and the excursions into 
soaewtiat ^critical history. Bit the book is full of widson; and has many lessons for a world that is 
dlstiarbed t$r the results of the disruption of medieval cultural and spiritual unity. The central idea 
of Dante s Ifomrckia is tliat the whole world, in spite of differences of color, climate, customs and 
the rest is a single ccmonity. This world ccmsmity, this family of nations, is as necessary for ho- 
BBB culture airi civilization ai*3&gt; therefore, is as natural for a man as a home or a city. No man is 
self-stifficieist; nor is any neighborhood; nor any nation. But if the world conmunity is to serve its 
pwpose, a necessary condition is a world at peace* But world peace demands international law. Dante 
calls the adMnistrator of this world law a Monarcha or a Monarchia. "What he says could be applied to 
a security Cboncil and General Assembly aid W^rld Court as devised at Duafcarton Oaks. 

insists o& two points, Liberty and Justice. Be had no enthusiasm for mere force, unless it 
be shewn that force was used in the interest of justice. His Mbnarcha, lite any other king or 
uost be *tbe servant of others, aliorum minister," and must be bound by law aid not be 
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it (#Qn,I,xii,ll,13)* He must be above any suspicion of imperialism, since greed is the great cor- 
rupter of judgment and justice, cupiditas*..corruptiva judicii et justitiae (#on.I,xlll,7). 

After a logical demonstration of the need of an Organized World Coomamity, Dante argues from the 
lessons of history. It seemed to him that the Roman Empire revealed a genuine right to rule* Nothing 
but Providence, Dante thought, could explain such a succession of virtuous, self-sacrificing leaders, 
such continuous success in arm?. Even when Dante s history is idealized, his political philosophy is 
sound . He keeps insisting that all political right most be judged by the norm of ftaaanenbatf. natural 
law. !Ehe electors of the Monarcha are for Dante the announcers of the Divine Will, denmtiatores 
divinae providentiae (#on.III,xvi,U ) moch as the members of our College of Electors are today the 
aimouncers of the people s choice. 

Dante was not for a single "world state/ 1 Castile and Aragon and their kings and local laws, lan 
guages and customs would remain (#on.II,xi,12). But he wanted an organization capable of settling the 
quarrels that might arise between Castile and Aragon or between any other nations. 

He wanted the secular needs of human culture and civilization to have sore ultimate court of appeal 
much as the spiritual needs of medieval religion had an ultimate court of appeal in the Fkpacy. Ihe 
temporal end of man needs the organization O f a universal law, Dante felt, just as the spiritual end 
of man needs the organization of world religion. The last section of the Monarchia is an exposition 
of what Dante means by man s double end - temporal and eternal happiness - to be achieved in the 
double light of Reason and Revelation, of philosophy and religion, of law and Faith and by means of a 
double organization, political and spiritual, the Inperim and Sacerdcttw, remembering always that 
both Pbpe and Monarcha are under the one Supreire Governor of all things temporal and eternal, omiw 
et tenporaliw Gubernatar (#on.III,xvi,i8). 



The age in which Dante lived made it easier for him than for mot modern men to relate a universal 
standard in Law to universal standards in Rulosophy and Faith. It seemed to him vain to attempt to 
limit brute force by law, if, one, cannot limit law itself ^by to&n rea&o: and Di-rim Ite^lati^**^ - 
organized Studiwt and Sacerdotim seemed as essential to world peace as an organized Imeriim; or, as 
we might say today, professors of the universities and the prelates of the Churches have as naaeh con 
tribution to make as the Presidents and statesmen of the Democracies* Were Dante alive today he would 
see in Totalitarianism not merely the result of divorci&g the power of the State from the wisdom of 
the School, but also the result of divorcing the wisdom of the School, in turn, from the Revealed 
Love which it is the main lesson of the Church to teach* In the deepest pit of Dante s Hell, Brutus 
and Cassius share the same fate as Jiadas Iscariot. The attack an Caesar and the Attack on Cbrist coDr- 
stituted in Dante ! s eyes the most heinous of sins, because both were attacks on the Presidential order 
of a world that can only be made coe by the collaboration of political power with cultural wisdom and 
spiritual insight. 

[Editorial Note: This number of the News-better, as will readily be inferred, has been prepared with 
the San Francisco Conference in mind. Professor Walsh ! s contribution is an abridgment of a paper read 
recently before a joint meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English and the College Boglisfa 
Association in New York City. The following remarks are fron Professor Welsh s letter aeco$!&gt;a3^ring his 
paper: "I often think we Catholics, who keep a firm hold on Dogma, have for that very reason a grave 
responsibility as Humanists. We can walk the decks with all our friends and talk of the voyage on 
which we are all equally engaged; but for ourselves we never forget the charts oa the Pilot s desk, 
and the reports that come from the canning towers. If I may give a twist to Craawell s ftoos remark, 
we trust in huttsan solutions but keep our dogmatic powder dry. What we are afraid of are the toffra- 
huroan solutions that are sometimes proposed - as though a htsaan being were uothing but the soles of 
his feet in contact with the too, too solid earth** Professor Arndt s contribution, which fbllows, 
throws interesting and contrasting light on -American Utopian experiments of an earlier day.) 
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AMERICAN UTOPIAS AND INTERNATIONALISM 
By Karl J. R. Arndt 

Louisiana State University 

After the economist, Friedrich List, had travelled extensively in America and had had considerable 
first-tend experience with Utopian experiments in this country and Europe he wrote: "Isn t it strange 
that, while the French drearo of Fourier Societies and Phalansteries, while they write hundreds of 
pamphlets about social economy in this spirit and found many journals to spread their principles, Ger 
man peasants all over the world found such societies without writing a single book about it?" 1 

List s observation is particularly noteworthy because so many of the American Utopias of the 19th 
century were German, and because the Utopias founded by German "peasants 11 were the most successful of 
all the Utopias of the 19th century America. While it would be incorrect to say that the practicing 
Utopia s never wrote books or published articles about their way of life, it certainly is true that 
those Utopias which were successful in their utopianism felt like Faust: 2 

"Bilde mir nicht ein, ich konnte was lehren, 
Die tfenschen zu bessern und zu bekehren." 

%ey were too busy living their comunal life and worshipping God in spirit and truth to worry about 
extemive philosophical systems designed to save the world. When a philosopher came to George Happ&gt; 
the greatest Utopian of the 19th century, and complained that he could not find inner peace and con 
tentment and asked him what he could do about it, George Rapp called in one of his men and told him 
to give the philosopher a hoe and to take him out into the field to hoe their conmunal potatoes. In 
those Utopias in which men undertook to do a great deal of writing, debating, and thinking we find 
the spectacle of failure and bitterness as in the case of -the Owenites and the Brook Fanners. The 
works of Robert Qwen^ and the Brook Fanners, who failed completely in what they tried to practice, 
fill our libraries while the few writings of the eminently successful Utopian, George Rapp, are not 
eron listed in Sabine* Extensive writing defends a reflective mind and a reflective mind makes a poor 
commist brother. Siting - if one thinks at all - breeds dissent rather than agreement, unless 
agreement is obtained through fear of force * spiritual or physical* Minds that theorize a great deal 
beccxae unfit for practical conuunal living. George Bapp once told one of his associates: "You must 
yet becosoe so simple that you can sit on a bench for an hour without knowing what you have been think 
ing about. If anyone ask you: What are you doing here? 1 you will say: I do not know. f How long have 
you been bere? 1 f l do not know. What do you think? I do not know. F Are you a fool? 1 r l do not 
know. T You will then conclude: ! I am at peace within. tff4 

The relation of theory to practice which we find in writings about commnistic Utopias by practic- t 
ing Utopians is the same as the relation between internationalism and nationalism in the Utopias, All 
successful Utopias preached the glory of internationalism but for their practical well-being prac 
ticed nationalism. Could it be otherwise? They would leave internationalism to heaven where man was 
not afflicted with a national body of learning and a religion which inevitably was in SOEB way rooted 
to a special folk or nation. Let us look at sane of the more enduring Utopias from this point of view. 

fte %toata &ethren, the Inspirationits of Amana, the Harmonists in their various settlements, the 
Zoarites of Ohio, Ifeil s Utopias in Oregon and Missouri, the Hutterian Brethren in their communities in 
BezroylvaBia, the Dakotas, and Canada, and the followers of Count Leon at" Germantown, Louisiana, all 
were German and acMitted iKm-Geraans only when they could take them in as orphans or at such an early 
age that they would grow up speaking Genaaa. Almost all the menders of the Icarian Utopia at Nauvoo, 
fctmded by the Frenchman, Etieme Cabet, were French. French was the official language and form of this 
Utopia although it included at one time one "African, " one Swiss, a Swede, a Spaniard, and two Germans* 
*en we consider that Cabet went to much trouble to get Germans to join his Utopia - he even published 
sOTe of his propagairia in German - his success helps prove our point. The Bishop Hill Commune in Illi 
nois was a Swedish otqpia, and there is a record of a Russian and a Polish utopia, but these were very 
small 33*2 did not last long. The takers, Brook Fanners, Owenites, and the Perfectionists were English 
in cultural and spiritual tradition. 5 
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It would be wrong to say, however, that the Titopias of the 19th century were nationalistic in the 
present sense of that word. They did practically limit their raeuifoershlp to their fellow nationals or 
fellows-in-faith or culture. Life within a 19th century American Utopia was very close and intiaiate, 
and the leaders, if they knew anything about human nature, did not overlook the fact that the past 
exerts a strong influence upon the present and that certain common cultural ties, which incited re 
ligion, made it easier for men to live and work together. Although Utopians such as George Rapp and 
Joseph B&uraeler hated sectarianism and tried to restore primitive Christianity - certainly an interna 
tional religion - on earth, they understood human nature well enough to know that they could not mix 
nationalities within their own Utopias unless the minority could be absorbed without delay. The Har 
monists had numerous applications for membership from Englishmen, Frenchmen, and others but they re 
fused to admit them. They often took much trouble to explain that they knew that the applicant would 
not feel at home in their group because their cultural life was rooted in German tradition. Frequently 
they called these applicants * attention to other opportunities to which they were better suited be 
cause of their cultural and national background. The 3iakers tried from the beginning to establish 
sane sort of union with the Harmonists, but in spite of many conferences this never was achieved because 
George Rapp knew that Shakerism was more suited to the Americans of English tradition. The Harmonists 
and Shakers were friendly to each other throughout their long existence but since both were groups of 
strong character with entirely different cultural traditions there was no basis for union. Successful 
Utopians of the 19th century were intolerant within their own gates where only one truth and one way 
of life was accepted, but they were tolerant of other views or other intolerance as long as their own 
walls were not besieged. The situation was no different in most congregations of the 19th century, es 
pecially in the Middle West where life centered saoetly around the church and where the congregation 
formed a closed community, a community with a faith so strong that it tolerated no other faith within 
its social limits. 05ie breaking down of these congregational or Utopian walls, the meeting of Catholic, 
Jew, Protestant, and atheist with its resulting "tolerance" in our time no doubt explains the weakness 
of religion in our time, for "tolerance 1 * carried to its logical conclusion ends in indifference, just 
as internationalism carried to its logical end uproots man and puts him at the mercy of the winds. The 
successful Utopians appreciated the full meaning of Goethe s firemen J)er " 

Denn mit Gottern 
Soil sich nicht messen 
Irgendein Mensch, 
Hebt er sich aulWSrts 
ZJnd berShrt 

Mit dem Scheitel die Sterne, 
Nirgends haften dann 
Die unsichern Sohlezi, 
Und mit ihm spielen 
und Winde. 



This is best shown by the example of the idealistic Robert Owen. When he bqught Ifew Bar$oqy f Indiana, 
from the Harmonists he expected to build a greater Utopia than George Rapp ever had attempted. Cfc*eQ 
had written and spoken extensively about his plans in various parts of the worM* ffe was an interna 
tionalist who ignored the differences in hisaan nature and behavioor resulting from religkj$ s$d ol~ 
tural backgrounds. He overestimated mn s capacities. He did not believe that iBternaticmlism can fee 
a way of life only of a strong and intelligent few with tiro and courage to think. At tte ^ef liming 
Owen was successful. Ifecy people case to join his Utopias which were open to all, tat ttej ea$e to 
join him because, like Robert Owen, they bad been inspired by the material success of the Ifeirffloaists 
and because they hoped to achieve their material success while retaining their own cctitradictory 
faiths and cultures, or levels of culture* Because these humans were not held together by a force 
greater than man hiinself the dormant antagonist and allergies soon broke oat. 8 ffee result was heart 
ache, bitter disillusi osnraent, and eroopmic failure, while the n natic^lly-mnded lf Etapilsts, with a 
Hjore realistic understanding of himan nature in this respect, had peace within their gates aBd as a 
group made great contributions toward the building of this nation. s visitors to their cultured and 
prosperous towns the Harmonists welcoiaed Bssn of all nations and fbitte. Si his book fio#&s on the 
of Man George Rapp speaks with great confidence of a time when all men will be brothers, bui 
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this was a book deeply influenced by the books of Jchaim Gottfried vm Herder, 9 and it never was cir 
culated as Society propaganda. Within their closed Society the Harmonists sang Schiller s Ode to Joy 
to express this hcpe for internationalism in that poetic form which inspired Beethoven s Sinth but 
in practice, while still waring this mortal body, America s most successful Utopians excluded those 
ron meB&ership in their society whose religious or national background was different from that pre 
vailing in their society* 

Ein kleiner Ring 

Begrenzt unser Lcben, 

Uhd viele Geschlechter 

Reihen sich dauernd 

An ihres Daseins 

Unendliche Kette. 10 

NOTES 

1. Friedrich List: Schriften, Reden, Briefe. Ed. Edgar Salin. Berlin 1933, V,374. 

2. 5y this I laean that they had no world or national missionary zeal. Generally they believed that 
the Bible was the inspired word of God and that in regard to man s relation to man and God it was the 
beginning and end of all wisdom. In sane cases this resulted in lack of progress but by no means in 
all cases* Rapp s utqpia was actually the most progressive aid technically alert town in all America 
in the first half of the 19th century* 

3. Frank Podmore: Robert Owen, A Biography- New York, 1907* George B. Lockwood: The Sew Sarnony 
Movement* IfewYork, i905*Americannewspapers shortly before and after 1824 give tfc?ena great deal of publicity 
because he lectured extensively* Goethe s Vilhel* Meister reflects Owen s utopianism. Metternich con 
sidered Owen "ein sozialistischer Schwatzer," a socialist babbler. (c/ Heinrich Bitter von Srbik: 
Metternich. Her Staatsnann und der Mensch* rffaehen, 1925* ) The bookishness of our information about 
such a practical matter as cQcujunal life is seen from the wide discussion of O/en while men like Rapp 
and Baumler remain unknown. 

4* FTOBS manoscript record in icy possession* 

5. fbe best general works on American Utopias are; J. H. Nqyes: History of American Socialises. 
Philadelphia, 1070. Charles Nordhoff: The Cannunistic Society of the United States. New York, 1875- 
W. A. Hinds: American Communities* Chicago, 1908 has a very good bibliography and is good for the 
later period. A number of Utopias have also been written up individually. 

6. These and subsequent statements are based on manuscript material in the Harmony Society Archives 
*Mch I have been studying. 

7. Goethe s Verke. Vollst &ndige Ausgabe letzter Band. Stuttgart, 1828* II, 84-85- 

8* Borald MacDonald: The Diaries of Donald, MacDonald* Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Society, 
1912- W. Owen: Diary of Villiim Owen. Publications of the Indiana Historical Society, IV, No. 1, In- 
diaoapolis, 1906* Heinrich Luden; Seise Sr&gt; Hoh^it des Hemogs Bernhard zu Sachsen-Weiftar-gisenach 
iiurck iord jfoerika in den Jahren 1825 und 1826. Vfeimar, 1828* I- C. Pears: Sew Hamony, An Adventure 
in St^pinests. Indianapolis, 1933* 

lari J* radt: "Bercter and the Hamongr Society." Gemanic Beviou, April, 1941* 
10. ISoette, ops cit. 

fll RISING TIDE OF INTEREST IN TURKISH STUDIES 
By John llngsley Blrge 

Princeton, New Jersey 

to the Kindle I9eo f s an American scholar presented to a vell-taown publishing firm the manuscript 
of a book on social conditions in Turkey. Two readers out of a comiittee of three , reported favorably, 
and the author thought his book had been accepted. The third meufcer of the &lt;ranmittee, however, repre 
sented the business department of the publishing firm. Without looking at the text under considers^ 
tioa he imestigated the fate of the last three boote aoout Turkey. All had proved financial fail- 
tares* ife therefore ruled ttaiBte down oaa any bode about Turkey. 
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That was the period when a Turkish nationalist leader was stirring his country to n e w life. Bit be 
was doiiig this by methods of autocratic ce&itrol. Even thcteigh hife reforms were based CHI the giving of 
education and enlightenment and vastly Extended privileges to the masses of the people, capable stu 
dents of the Orient knew he could not last. His leadership was a flash in the pan* It had a brilliant 
look, but was not destined to be a development worth close study. 

As years passed by the reforms took deeper root, and they brought forth further and still more 
radical changes which in turn also seemed to take hold, at least on the youth and the progressive 
elements of the people. By 1930 it became apparent that in the Turkish Republic the world was observ 
ing the birth of a new state in which a social experiment of profound significance was being carried 
on* The nation which had been the political focus of the two hundred and forty million frfoslems of 
the world had willingly sacrificed that opportunity for leadership, had turned its back on the very 
mentality of Islam, and with a growing sense of national vigor and iinportance was espousing the cause 
of western progress* Since 1930 the gradually increasing interest on the part of the American reading 
public in Turkey, in her history, her political relations with other powers and in her social experi 
ments has been impressive. In the period from 1930-1934 at least seven books and major articles were 
published in America, four of them large volumes. In the following five-year period eight more 
studies of Turkey appeared in this country; and in the years 1940-1944 this number increased at least 
to fourteen* 

A list of these publications indicates something of the variety of interest American scholars have 
found in Turkey s historic past and the course of contemporaneous development: 

I. PERIOD 1&3Q-1B311. L The Partitition of Turkey. A Diplomatic Victory, l$13~1923,by Harry N. 
Howard. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1931, 486pp. 2. Beyond the Sublime Ports, by Barnette 
Miller, Jfew Haven, Yale University Press, 1981. 281pp. (A scholarly study of the palace of the Otto 
man Sultans and of the activities which centered there* ) 3* American Relations with Turkey 1830- 
1930. An Economic Interpretation, by Inland James Gordon. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1932. 4C8PP* 4. the Rise of the Ottoman Turks and Its Historical Background, by William I*. 
Langer and Robert P. Blake, pp. 468-505 in The American Historical Review, Vol* XXXVII, April 1932. 
(More important than many a full sized book, the reprints of this important study have for several 
years been unobtainable. ) 5- Modern Turkey, pp. 153-232 in Vol. I of the Series of tonograpks on 
Oriental Culture of Hfre New Orient. Chicago, Open Court Publishing Co. , 1933* (Bl. by Albert Howe 
Lybyer, this contains articles by Martin Sprengling, Harry H. HcwatxS, Albert H . lybyer, Louis B. Van 
Norman, Henry E. Allen and Halide Edib. ) 6. The Turkish Theatre, by Nicholas N. rtlno*itch. Hew 
York, Theatre Arts, Inc., 1933. 125PP* 7- Tfa CapitulatorySegine of Turkey, I** History, Origin and 
Xtfture, by Nasim Sousa. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1933 378pp. 

II. PBRIOD 1935-1939. 1- Ottoman Statecraft, the Book of C&nsel for Urits and fetunior*, Tarldsh 
Test with Introduction, Translation and Notes, by Walter Livingston Wright, Jr. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1935- 172, 135pp. 2. The Turkish Transformation, by Henry E, Allen, 
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versity of Chicago Press, 1935, 251pp. 3. The Diplomatic History of the Bagdad Railroad, by 
Wolf. Vol. XI, in University of Missouri Studies, Columbia, April, 1936. 107pp. 4- the Bal&m in 
ferences and the Balkan Entente, 1*30-1935; A Study in the Recent s*ory of the to?*"* 
Sastem Peoples, by B. J. Kemer and H. N. Howard, Berkeley, University of ^^ 
271pp. 5. The Bektashi Order of Vervishes, by J. K. Birge. tandon and Hartfbrd, toac 
Hartford Seminary Press, 1937* 291PP* 6* the Process of Change in the Ottoman impire, 
White. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1937. 314pp. {A study of tte breaking m 
tions frm the old Ottoman Empire. ) 7. history of the Armenian Question to 1885, by A. Q. 
sian. diversity of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. im, ^ 80, June 3, 1938. 151pp. 8. 
Ataturk. Social Process in the Turkish Reformation, by Donald E. Webster- Philadel^m, 
of Political and Social Science, 1939. 337pp. 



III. . 

Deak. New York, Macmllan Co., 1940- IQQpp. 2. Balkan Union. A food to P*oce 
by -meodore I. Geshkoff. New York, Colombia Itoivereity Press, 1940, 345pp. 3- f- 
*/ tfe. **$*rcr Wdeon III, by A^ce SJythe &gt;fenge. Vol. 2DOT, Nos. 1-8 to m 
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Social Sciences. Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1940. 15Cpp* 4- European Diplomacy in the 
tear iastern Question iQ g 1909, by Wade Dewood David. Vol. XXV, No. 4 in Illinois Studies in the So 
cial Sciences. Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1940- 124pp. 5* The Waqfiyah of Anned Pasha, 
by MuhamBed Ahmed Simsar. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. 203pp. (A study of an 
early Ottoman Pious Foundation deed.) 6. The Palace School of Muhaw&ad the Conquerer, by Barnette 
Miller* Cambridge, Harvard University Press. 1941- 116pp. (A study of the methods used in the train 
ing of the great administrators of the Ottoman Empire. } 7. British Policy and, the Turkish Reform 
Movement. A Study in Anglo- Turkish Relations, 1826-1853, by Prank Edgar Bailey. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1942. 312pp. 8* Balkan Federation. A History of the Movement toward Balkan Unity 
in Modern fines, by L. S. Stavrianos. Vol. XXVII, Nos. 1-4 in Smith College Studies in History, North 
ampton, October 1941-July 1942. 338pp. 8* The Ottoman Turks and the Arabs 1511-15W, by George Wil 
liam Frederich Stripling. Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. XXVI, No. 4. Urbana, Univer 
sity of Illinois Press, 1942. 136pp. 9* Turkish Structure, by C. P/ Voegelin and M. E. Ellinghausen. 
Reprinted from the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. IXIII, No. 1, 1943, pp* 34-65 
10- Once the ffodja, by Alice Geer Kelsey. !few York and Toronto, Longmans, Green and Co., 1943. 17Q?p. 
(Stories from the famous wit, Nasr ed Din Hqja. ) 11. The Rising Crescent. Turkey Yesterday, Today 
and Tomorrow, by Ernest Jackfa. New York, Parrar and Rinehart, Inc. 1944* 278pp* 12. Turkey, ley to 
the fast, by Chester M. Tobin. New York, G. P. Putnam s Sons, 1944- 170pp. 13* Suleinan the Magnifi 
cent, 1V20-1566, by Roger Bigelow Merriman. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1944. 325pp. 
14. The Ottoman Empire from 1720 to 173*i as Revealed in Despatches of the Venetian Baili, by Hary Lu 
cille Siay, Illinois Studies to the Social Sciences, Vol. XXVII, No. 3. Urbana, Itoiversity of Illinois 
Press, 1944. 165pp. 

Of these twenty-^iine books only four deal with Oterkish literature, l^rtinovitch s Turkish Theatre 
not only describes the three types of folk-theatre : "meddah" or coffee-house narrator, M orta oyunu n 
or play of the middle space, and "Kara Goz tt or shadow play, but also gives translations of sample 
plays* Birge s Bektashi Order of Dervishes treats in part of the extensive body of religious poetry 
cor^Kssed by poets belonging to the most typically Turkish of all religious bodies. Wright f s Ottoman 
Statecraft offers a translation of a significant treatise on methods of governinent procedure. And 
ifelsey s Once the ffodja retells^for American readers sane of the stories of Turkey s most famous buf 
foon and wit. In England the most iioportant publication in this period interpretative of Turkish lit- 
erature is I^nan IfecCallum s The Mevlidi Sherif, published in the Wisdom of the East series. !Biis 
poesi and hym plays rsuch the same part in Turkish religious life that the birth stories of Jesus play 
in Ctirlstian circles. 

Of these bodes, and of the correspcaading books published in England, the important thing to be 
noted is that ttey have sold. The most In|&gt;ortant books treating of Turkey s general life have long 
b$aa out qf print, !Ehe interest in Turkey has evidently outstripped the supply of authoritative in- 
foraaticct. 

A teccafcJ point worth observation is that, aside from four authors wbo came from Turkey or Persia 
ad knew iqrkish in their ytxcfch, c&ly four writers shows a sufficient familiarity wr$i th$ fmMsh 
language to be able directly to use Turkish written sources* Q&e of the evident lacunae i tfee edtiea- 
tiatal ^ji|fflHt of America is adequate library holdings in Turkish material and linguistic training 
to forkisti aad related languages of the Near and Kiddle East* 
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ANNUAJ/S AND GiFf-BOOKS AS 
AMERICAN INTERMEDIARIES OP FOREIGN LITERATURE 

By Philip Allison Shelley 

The Pennsylvania State College 

!Fhe contribution of the animals and gift-bodes to the growth aiad development of African litera 
ture, especially of the short story, has come to be recognized in recent years. At the sase tiie 
relatively little recognition has been accorded their role as intermediaries of a knowledge of for 
eign literature in the Ifcited States* 

As the American manifestation of an international phenomenon the literary almanac the annu 
als and gift-books revealed foreign influence in form as well as in content* 29his type of publica 
tion, comprising a cross between the practical aliaanac and the literary anthology, emerged origi 
nally in Prance with the Alnanach des Muses of 1765, was introduced into Germany with the xusenalnan- 
ach plr das Jahr 1970 and the Almanack der deutschen Musen auf das Jakr 1770, was after several 
early attests eventually established in England with the forget Me Hot for 1823, ax*J was finally 
is^xjrted, immediately free England and ultimately f raa Germany, into the tfeited Stages with f&e At 
lantic Souvenir for 1826. Thus, from the German Alnanache arid Faschenbffizher and the English keep 
sakes and pocfeet-boofes the American annuals and gift-books derived large elements of their nature, 
as from tte literatures of these countries they derived considerable portions of their content. 



English element in the history of the literary almanac in the iMted States is, naturally, tte 
largest of foreign origin. The keepsakes and pocket-books themselves, asixfe from serving as iisaedi- 
ate models for the annuals ani gift-books, enjoyed at least a limited circulation in tMs ceratry* 
At the very time of the introduction of this type of publication into the tfoited States, tfee &lt;w- 
rent issue of the Forget Me JTot, which was the first authentic keepsake and *fcicfe was published an 
nually for the years 1323 to 1847, was imported by a single book-seller to the nuaixsr of five last- 
dred copies. Subsequently the same publication was actually provided with an inprin& including the 
name of an American publisher, curiously enough initially tfeat of successive forms of tte f Irm lii 
polished the first genuine annual, Carey and Lea of Huiadelphia, and later that of A^letcm and 
CcH|&gt;any of New York* The latter likewise frequently ajppeared on the isprtot of The Meeptoke, 
in the volume for 1842, bore, besides the cusl**nary names of Frecch and German p^lisfeers, 
Lea aad Blanchard, successors to Carey and Lea. 



3fce publication and nature of a number of volumes constituting a tMrd mate of cowen^ of the 
keepsakes and pocket-books in the United States was dictated by the M cost of isi$&gt;QrtatIm, &lt; * t lie 
costly form *** materials of the English works have necessarily rendered their circulati^ to ttas 
country very limited,- it was declared in the preface to a voluiae designed to correct this &lt;*****- 
culty: tales ana Selections from the inglto* Sowenir* for memunil. Bds ^^^J^ 
llsfaed by &lt;xx of the successors through reorganization of the very firm that ^ 113 f cx ^ e f 
literary almanac into America with fhe Atlantic Souvenir, was succeeded by aaotter laSBBd J y 
publisher for the following year, Tales and Poetry fro* tke Snglisk Sovmnir* 
of different date or orig2: Belies of ik. Sowenir* for nccoririri {^to 
U Souvenirs (K. Y., IffiQ); Spirit of t** Annuals for 1831 (Biila., 3831 h f 
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of the English Annuals for 183$ (JFhila. , 1836 h The Bouquet, or Spirit of English Poetry fard eel. 
Phila., 183?}; and The Beauties of the English Annuals for MDCCCXXX7[ Hart ford , 1846). 



American amuals proper, which have been called "aggressively nationalistic," none the less 
afford Bunero*2s examples, especially in their later period, of English influence upon the contents. 
Studies of two of Spenser f s poeias and one of Chaucer s tales have been noted, together with essays 
on Blake,, Biros, Can^sbell, Sfeats, Scott, Shelley, Woztlsworth, and, in one entitled "Modern British 
Criticism,* Carlyle and Macsulay. Reprints of works by English authors, in numerous instances appro 
priated from the podoet-books and keepsakes themselves, contributed to the contents of many entirely 
or partially eclectic publications and served to give even greater currency to both classic and con- 
tesfjorary, not to mention minor, figures in the realm of English literature. A few conteugjoraries, 
most notably Elizabeth Barrett BFc*ming, but also Lady Syron, Mary and William Hewitt, Harriet *fer- 
tineau, and others, were represented by original contributions especially in the pages of fhe Liber 
ty Bell, an abolition publication uniting native agitators and foreign sympathizers. 

Second only to the English, the German element loaned large in the annuals and gift-books. A re 
gional publication, fhe Baltimore Book, which was published for 1838 and reissued for the following 
year, presented an essay entitled "Gemaih literature," while a similar publication, fhe Rhode-Island 
Book for 1841, published Sarah Helen Whitman*s essay on the same subject under the same title. Other 
volumes contained biographical sketches of Beethoven, Handel, Haydn and Mozart among others, sorae of 
them original compositions and others adaptation of German accounts. Translations of German litera 
ture, both prose and poeti-y, appeared prominently in the annuals and gift-books from the very ante 
cedents and early representatives of these publications to some of the latest specimens. Several 
voliaaes, indeed, comprised almost completely translations of German prose and poetry, T he Diadea t 
for instance, which has been estimated to consist, in excess of eighty-five percent of the contents 
of its tteee voit^es, of translations from the Ger&an, actually contained in the volxane for 1847 
cmly two original items, one of which as "ffee Wcr Id-Soul* 1 by Emerson. Similarly The Mignonette and 
fke fofeew, both of wfeicfe were cof^ri^ted-i^-186- ^tm1sted.BXcli3sA^ly Lgf fcreigiL literature and 
largely of translations from tfae Geraan supplemented by specitrjens of English literature. 

In these volraaes and others less largely Gen&an in content, the German writers represented range 
froei the aedieval Minnesingers to the most modern authors, including chiefly almost all important 
ones and isany miiior ones from the period extending from Sokoko and Anakreontik to Sonantik and Real- 
, frtm Glei to Geibei. From the period between this and the medieval one were represented, by 
article in spurious publications, Martin leather and, by translations in authentic annuals, 
teoler, Paul Gerfaardt, Panl Fleming, and Sision Dach. From the modern period, part of it 
with that of the anaaoals and gift-books, were represented, in proportions correspoaxi- 



to tfeelr currency and pofKilarity in otter types of publications, most modern writers, both im 
portant and merely popular, with the singular exceptions of Gessner and Wieland. As was true during 
this period in general, Goethe wa largely and diversely represented, in several cases by the earli 
est translations of specific poeias either to be made by Americans or, in setae instances, to be mate 
English* Schiller also was wall represented, although by way of exception his proportionate 
in these publications varied from his contemporary popularity in this country, according 



acre with the relative position assigned to him by posterity. More minor but teiBporarily popular 
writers, such as Ricfeter, KnjBBoacher, and Zscfookke, were naturally prominent, and even such a sig 
nificant tbcw^j tben scarcely toow name as that of Jfeinrich von Kleist also appeared* 



Aside fbaa the prevalence of Geraan literature, which has been revealed by a careful investiga 
tion of tte annuals and gift-books, considerable currency of otter European literatures becomes ap 
parent upc& even cursory inspection of these publications. European scenery and saga, of course, 
ftenished setting or subject fcr laany c*3|&gt;ositicns, poetry and prose alike* Numerous contributions 
tear Slack suMdtles as *A Danish Story, w *A Norwegian Tale,* "A Swedish Superstitixsn. " Similarly, 
often iHiideotifijed and sometimes difficult to identify, are listed singly as "Pros 



tlie Italia^ * "fro* the Spanish^ "Fros tte French.* 



Kay, 1945 w 

It is French writers who, next to German among continental nationalities, were roost copiously rep 
resented through translation in the annuals and gift-books. Most prominent were they in The Liberty 
Bell, where they were represented by sixteen contributions in their native language, accoa^&gt;anied in 
many but not all cases by translations into English. 2he authors of these contributions, in accord 
ance with the anti-slavery slant of this publication, were less literary figures than reformers, 
prominent writers, however, such as Hugo, Beraager, and Lamartine, did appear in other publications 
of the type. In one, which was less annual than anthology, the opening poem was a translation of the 
"Marseilles Hymn. " In another were contained sketches of Louis Lablanche, Rubini, Taufcurini, Gk*isi 
and Bersiani, deriving by acknowledgment from "Biographical Studies upon (^teinporary Singers; trans 
lated from the French of M. Escudier, one of the most distinguished musical critics of Faris*" Re 
sembling this series, although differing from it in being ostensibly original, was an article en 
titled "Ifte Four Queens of Song Catalini, Pasta, Sontag, Malibran. w 

Translations of work by writers of other Romance races appeared in the annuals and gift-books. !The 
Italians were represented by Guidi, Mazzini, Metastatio, Petrarch, and others undesignated. She 
Spaniards were likewise represented by unascribed compositions. Also unsigned were all articles in 
the two annual issues of what has been asserted to be "apparently the only foreign-language annual 
issued by an American publisher* : S I Aguinaldo para el ano de 1829, as well as for the following 
year. 

Another modern European literature represented in the annuals and gift-books is the Russian, It, 
too, however, was represented largely by translations of anonymous compositions. Identified were 
Dmitrieff, Msrzlakoff, and Zagoskia, from the opera "Ivardovsky" by the last of whan a selection was 
translated. Nicholas Tourgueneff, the Russian historian, also appeared among the contributors to the 
internationally inclined liberty Bell. There too, as well as elsewhere, appeared the popular Swedish 
authoress, Fredrika Breaer. 



, although certain series of annuals and gift-books boasted of their cultivation and encourage 
ment of native authors aud 



rediate predecessors and earliest representatives of this type of publication onwards presented nxt- 
merous specimens of various European literatures in translation. !Their contribution to the currency 
and knowledge in the Uhited States of modern foreign literatures was neither inconsiderable nor \m- 
representat ive 
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VERLAINE AND HIS ENGLISH READERS 
By Ruth Z. Temple 
Russell Sage College 

In 1904, Mr- Hilaire Belloc published an essay explaining certain French poets to English readers. 
His dedication contains a paragraph which, 41 years later, is still provocative and which I shall 
quote as preface to an enterprise less ambitious though not different in conception. 

We shall not live to see that fine unity of the west which lent the latter 17th and 18th centu 
ries classical repose* No common rule of verse or prose will satisfy inen s permanent desire for 
harmony: no common rule of manners, of honour, of international ethics, of war* We shall not live 
to see, though we are young now, a Paris reading some new Locke or Hone, a London moved to attenr- 
tive delight in some latter Trinit-y of Draaiatists, sane future Voltaire^., The high, protected 
class, which moved at ease between the Capitals of the World, has disappeared; that which should 
take its place is not yet formed. Ohe reversion to stability based on a common Faith is slow and 
we shall not live to see it. It is none the less our duty (if I may use a word of so unsavoury a 
connotation) to advance the accomplishment of this good fetality. (Awril. Essays on the ^Poetry of 
The French Renaissance, London, Duckworth, 1904. Dedication to F. Y. Eccles, pp. xii-xiii. } 

It may be that, as Mr. Belloc could scarcely have foreseen the extent of disunity to which the 
west was imminently destined, he was too pessimistic in his anticipation of a future unity. !0he world 
revolution may accomplish what evolution failed to do. 

In the new west (and perhaps Mr, Belloc will now permit us to include Ifew York or Washington 
among the World Capitals), it may not be fantastic to foresee, not indeed a carman rule *f verse or 
prose, but a coranon theory of prose aad poetry. It has for too long been the habit of the empirical 
theorist to start with exan^les of poetry in his own language and on these to erect a theory of po 
etry by means of which he or the critic^ his debtors may then caodeap the poetry of other peo 
ples. The most notorious instant of "this procedure is," I believe, the practice of the English with 
regard to French poetry* 

For centuries English critics have been disposing of French poetry as un-English and therefore not 
poetry, or, on rare and mellow occasions, paying it the doubtful coi^liment that George Saintsbury 
paid Baudelaire: Baudelaire may really be called a poet for his poetry is un-French. 1 No essentially 
different from this was the conclusion of so supposedly sympathetic a critic as Mr. Harold Nicolson, 
writing as recently as 1921, on Verlaine. (London, Constable, [l92l]*) 

There have been various attests to account for this stubborn English prejudice, and indeed a 
thorough-going explanation must precede the formulation of an adequate theory of "western* poetry. I 
propose to consider here one small aspect of the large problem, namely, why of all 19th ce 
French poets Verlaine is the one who hes most nearly disaraed English critics and charaed 
readers. ^ 



"extra-poetic" reasons might be found for his popularity with the critics of Ms " 
wrote at a tfa when literary relations between Prance and i^laad m toW ^ 
and when young English artists as a matter of course went to Paris and saw seething as *"*** 
the life oftte Latin Quarter. Arthur Symons and George Mc^re were thus abl* to d-oo^ **^J 
English readers almost as soon as he was discovered to French ones. Havelcck KLU, ^t^** 
Fbwell wrote of hi. not merely as an author but as a friend. Verlaire s Bobemxaros* **** J 
aen of the - s somethin less than a liability - except on the one occasxon when he lectured at 



aen of the -90 s something less than a liability 
Oxford. 



1. fortnightly Review, Vol. XXIV (Oct., 1875), p. 512. 

2. No statistics can be cited to back 19 this alaraing generalization. I can offer. 1} an 
sion which is the result of a study of the reputation in England of French poets between 
1070 and 1914; 2 &gt; Ofce experience of teachers of French literature, that Verlaine appeals 
and with a minimum of explanation to English-speaking students. 
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Neither personal acquaintance nor his flaiabqyant Boheinianism, however, recommended him to the out* 
raged bourgeois spectator of Decadence. And even to this wider public Verlaine seems to have ap 
pealed, if one may judge by the numerous and generally favorable reviews of his books in English 
popular periodicals and by the curious fact that when in the pages of the Acadeny in 1899 a poem of 
Verlaine f s was set as copy for a contest in translation, no fewer than seventy-seven versions were 
submitted. 

It would seem, then, that we might pass beyond the "extra-poetic" factors and seek the explanation 
of Verlaine s popularity in his poetry. Two qualities of the poetry have been pointed out, I think 
correctly, as the crucial ones, but as their implications have not been recognized, the explanation 
remains thus far unsatisfactory. It is these implications that I wish to unfold. 

One quality conceded to Verlaine f s poetry by his English admirers is among those which English 
critics generally deny to French poetry as a whole and indeed to the French language. In 1899, that 
is, when Verlaine had been before the English public for about ten years, a discussion of the French 
language in the correspondence columns of the Saturday Review was able to generate enough interest 
to last through the issues from June 17 to September 2* Max Beerbohm initiated the controversy with 
a eeview of Sarah Bernhardt s Samlet, in which he disposed not only of Sarah Eernhardt ("tres grande 
daine 1 * in the part, he admitted) but of the translation of Shakespeare into a language which is in 
capable of phrases of n dim significance beyond their meaning and. ..reverberations beyond their 
sound. " The *rench language, ccosnented Max, as so many Englishmen before him had done, though a per 
fect instnsnent of expression, lacks mystery. "It casts none of those purple shadows which do follow 
and move with the moving phrases of our great poets." 

Maurice Baring rose to defend the French language. French words, he said, are no less suggestive 
than English words to one who has learned them in childhood, and, since he was of that privileged 
group, he cited lines of French poetry which to him were as evocative as the lines of Hamlet lines 
froii Racine, from Hugo, from Baudelaire, and from a Verlaine poem which has tempted several transla 
tors, "Glair de lune." As the correspondence progressed, a certain H. B*, almost certainly Hilaire 
Bslioc, *ix* ted also learned French while young, entered the lists on the side of Baring, but the 
Eaajority of correspoisdents supported Max many of them indeed weakening his case by their extrava- 
gai& pretensions. Ho less a person than Professor Tyrell made the prize boner of the series. French, 
he daisied, is an emasculated tongue, pigeon Latin. Beaucoup is nothing more than bonus colaphus* 
Wfoen a Frenchman says a girl if beaucoup belle, he is using Latin as a Chinese would be using JCnglish 
if he called her "good-whack good. " Several correspondents hastened to suggest that if French is 
emasculated Latin, then English is emasculated Anglo-Saxon and moreover the Professor had better 
learn French before criticizing it. It was H. B. who administered the coup de grace. Hs wrote from 
Oxford: a Frenchman who called a girl beaucoup belle "would be preparing for himself an unhappy maa&gt;- 
hood and a friendless old age." Cos gathers, however, that the majority of correspondents, if aot so 
igrkora&t as Professor G^yrell, were no less groundlessly convinced of the inferiority of the French 
language both in general and as a vehicle for poetic suggestion. 



Yet the power of "suggestion of the infinite" is one of the qualities which English critics 
apusly fiad in Verlaine. Mr. Nicolson (in his Verlaine) called it Verlaine s chief contribution to 
tte new poetic theory, ttiat is, syn&olisEa. And, of course, once it is found in a poet a single 
poet it can no longer be denied to the language in which he writes. The wonder is that if it can 
be discerned in one poet, it cannot be discerned in another The wonder grows when we examine the il- 
tetratiofcs Mr. Nicolson gives of lines notable for this quality in Verlaine s work. He cites the 
poem "L Auberge," two verses from tfce famous song "Le ciel est, par-dessus le toil" of Sagesse, and 
the last line of "Glair de Itme." How, "L Auberge" is a vignette, a brief, homely and vivid descrip 
tion of a sort particularly prevalent in French verse. I should even be tempted to call it peculiarly 
Latin in its clarity and good-hnnored realism. Certainly the last line invites contrast with that 
magic casemnt which is of such a different order of suggestion: 

Et la fenetre s ourre au loin sur la campagite. 
liaqes which Nicolscai chooses froa the second poem, H Le Ciel, n skilftilly evoke the confused sound 
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of a city as beard from a height, together with the poet f s emotion as he contrasts the peaceful 
abode of law-abiding citizens with his own plight as criminal and captive. 

Cette paisible naaeur-l 
Vient de la vilie* 

Ifeither of these selections by what it says suggests the infinite. Nor does the last line of 
"Glair de lune," though this cones a little closer: 

Les grands jets d eaux sveltes parmi les arbres. 

If, however, this verse and the preceding select ions are read, as it were, for sound instead of 
for sense (and I do not ignore the complex psychological problem involved in this distinction), I 
think we find the clue to the kind of evocation that Nicolson apparently meant ajxl that the Saturday 
Review controversialists were in part referring to: that is, magical suggestion through the sound 
of words. An answer then is provided for the disturbing question: how is it that Verlaine, who uses 
the language which so many of the English have condemned as unevocative, incapable of infinite sug 
gestion, nevertheless enchants the English reader by those very qualities. 

It is not that Verlaine exploits as few French poets have done the sound effects of language to * 
the end of establishing a mood* or creating an impression, of "infinite" vagueness and iqystery. If 
it really were infinite suggestion of associative meaning that the English reader was susceptible 
to, associative meaning achieved through the rare epithet, the startling metaphor, the stark jux 
taposition of concrete and abstract this he would find in Rimbaud, in Hallarme, in BaiJdelaire, 
the master of I alchinie nagique ard la sorcellerie evocatoire. But may it not be that the kind of 
verbal magic to which the foreigner is most responsive is that of sound. The associative meanings 
of a word are a function of its use in living and in literature and therefore are not readily acces 
sible except to erne who has known a language fully in both these ways* The suggestions of sound do 
not depend to the same extent on daily familiarity and literary sophistication. (One need only point 
out, if this seems paradoxical, that music is a more nearly universal art than poetry. j| Soynd effects 
of this order in language must indeed be fairly obvious to be perceptible to the foreigner the 
texture of Racine s poetry is no mere easily appreciated than the texture of Pope s, and some of our 
most famous poets have been insensitive to the Latter. But these magical effects of sound in Ver 
laine f s poetry are fairly obvious! It is certain that they were admired by the English critics, who 
extolled, together with the "infinity" of Verlaine s verse, its melodies, though not, I think, per 
ceiving the coainection between the two* 

To understand the importance of the evocative quality of sound in Verlaine s poetry, case has only 
to compare a poem of Verlaine *s with the best possible translation of it, a translation, for exaaaple, 
by Arthur Syroons who has certainly reproduced with utmost fidelity and skill both essential meaning 
and fora. Nocturnes from Paul Verlaine 



II pleure dans man coeur 
Coeane il pLeut sur la viile. 
Quelle est cette langueur 
Qui penltre mon coeur? 

bruit doux de la pluie 
Par terre et sur les torts! 
Pour un coeur gui s eismie, 
le chant de la pluie! 

II pleure sans raison 
Dans ce coeur qui s ecoeta e. 
Quoi! nulle trahison? 
Ce ceuil est sans raism. 

C est bien la pire peine 
De ne savoir pcurqpoi. 
Sans azftour et sans haine, 
Mem coeur a taut de peine. 

(JRonances sans Paroles} 



Ifears in my heart that weeps 
Like the rain upon the town* 
What drowsy languor steeps 
pa tears my heart that 



sweet sound of the rain 
On earth azd aa the roofs! 
For a heart s weary pain 
the song of the rain! 

Vain tears, vain tears, W 
What, none bath done tfaee wroog? 
Otears without reason start, 
Prom my disheartened heart. 

This is the weariest woe, 
heart, of love and hate 
Too weary, not to know 
Why tiaoQ bast all this woe* 
(Silko&ettes, Reprinted in ?0ems, 1914} 
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following his niodel, has made as full use as possible of r; he has used the long vowel * 
(of Verlaise s secood stanza) for his rhyme in the first stanza; he has modulated his vowels in imi 
tation of the original: bruit doux becomes sweet sound. He has echoed the effects of internal rhyme 
and assonance and of run-on lines of the original. He has even managed a clever approximation for ce 
coeur qui s ecoeure: disheartened heart. But the language of his verse deprives him of the resources 
which Verlaine has so skilfully exploited here: the nasals, especially the rhyme word raison, the 
feiiinine endings (haine, peine), the prolonged and various and subtle vowels and diphthongs: 
penetre* pleut,. pleure deuil. Moreover, when nearly equivalent words are used reason, raison 
the greater evocative force of the French is seen to be in large measure the result here of the f \ 
word r s connotation of sound. 

Effects of sound, then, lingering, plaintive, infinitely suggestive and thus even on occasion sug 
gestive of the infinite, were certainly a primary cause of Verlaine r s popularity with English readers. 
But these were not itfiolly new in French verse. Was there not something else ttet predisposed the 
English reader to listen more sympathetically to Veriaine than to other French poets? The critics 
said that it was the simple rhythms of his verse and praised him (quite inaccurately) for having 
broken the back of the alexandrine and for defying all the rules of French prosody. One or two of 
them even spoke of his rhythms as English and this, of course, they meant as the highest tribute. 
I think it may be r- though not the virtue it seemed to them quite literally true, and even more 
iaaportarrb than they realized, 

I suspect that the extraordinary popularity the little song from "Sagesse" has enjoyed (erne of 
those Nicolson mentioned and the cane chosen for the Academy contest) is owing in part to the fact 
that it scans almost perfectly as iambic verse the most common English metre* The poem just ana* 
lyzed also scans as English verse. Iixteed it scans more nearly than Symons 1 translation of it! Only 
in ooe stanza, the second, has Symons echoed the rhythm of the original and this stanza is in ana- 
pestic setre with substitution inthe secondverse* A literal translation of the French would in near 
ly all the verses have reproduced the anapestic structure of Verlaine f s poem. Symons has chosen 
rather _ and the choice is one which alaaost always must be made to reproduce through connotations 
tte evocative quality of the original, sacrificing metre and even cadence. The latter is perhaps more 
i^ortant to the translator than metrical equivalence, and the frequent occurrence of familiar Eng 
lish cadences in Verlaine s poetry which has not, I think, been pointed out quite certainly 
the English metres of his verse in attracting English readers. 



It would see, then, that raoch of Verlaine s verse lends itself with comparatively little distor 
tion of the French prosodic cadence to scansion according to English metres and rings to English 
ears famliar strains. Ofaus one of the major stumbling blocks for the English in reading French 
verse intelligently is removed, and it is not surprising that Verlaine s English readers were and 
are jredisposed to hear the music of his words and so to find in his poetry that other excellence 
of English poetry, suggestions of the infinite. 

fbe above essay was read at the December, 1944, meeting of the Modern Language Association*] 
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It is a pleasure to express in this small way the National Council s appreciation of its Commit tet 
on Comparative Literature. This Committee is now launching the fourth volume of the $ews-Letter* But 
in addition, as readers of this bulletin know, it is now organizing and preparing a 7QCHP a ge biblio 
graphical guide, which promises to be one of the most useful volumes teachers of literature have seen 
in a long time. Such tangible and intangible fruits are a testimony to a Committee whose every member 
works, They constitute a substantial contribution to the Council T s position in our profession, and 
especially to that of the College Section* 

3he area in which the Committee works is one peculiarly in need of leadership at the present time. 
The increasing interest in the culture of other nations, well started before the war impressed upon us 
so forcefully our relative provincialism, will lead inevitably to substantial efforts in colleges to 
present more of foreign literatures, both in their original languages and in translation. At the grad 
uate level, the seemingly endless possibilities for research win attract intelligent students who 
wish for broader or more meaningful "topics" than the well-plowed fielcj of literature in English now 
seems to afford. So far, the Hews-letter has struck a balance between these two levels of academic in 
terest and has made substantial contributions to both. 

I would like to say a few words about these two phases of the work, not in any official or represen 
tative capacity, but as a layman quite outside the fold. Their gist is that I hope in this expanding 
field the workers will always preserve a certain perspective and will remember that their main efforts 
are either directly or indirectly distributive, to increase the knowledge and pleasure of readers, 
students and others, in works of literature and in cultures of which literature is a part. 

Ihe need for increased knowledge in the field of "comparative" or "general 9 " literature is so great 
that for years both graduate students and teachers and scholars will have information and criticism to 
share with other workers. I hope that so far as possibls this research will be guided by the needs of 
the profession, by practical considerations, which are not incompatible witu distinguished research 
and can go far toward motivating and enlivening it. Of course, anything can be studied and there seems 
new no end to the possible study of influences, analogues, and currency of writings across national 
borders. But for the study and enjoyment of literature these matters, though of some importance, are 
tangential, secondary to an understanding and evaluation of the works themselves. Eventually the pic 
ture of the currents and cross currents in the intellectual world may be completed, but most and first 
we need information and criticism that can illuminate readers and help teachers in their efforts to 
enlarge the horizons and increase the immediate pleasure of students. Another way of saying this is 
that comparative literature is one approach to the study of literature. To forget this may result in 
such an unhappy spread between graduate and undergraduate work as has occurred in the study of 2ng~ 
lish and a tendency to stress secondary facts instead of the central works. B needs of the intelli 
gent public and of undergraduate teachers may serve as a touchstone in &lt;fetermining what work should 
be done first. 
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Right now leadership is needed in laying out undergraduate courses in comparative literature , or 
in what Blight be more accurately called general literature. At present many institutions offer a cne- 
seraester course purporting to acquaint students with "the principal writers" from Homsr to Thomas 
tenn. Some of these are even "two-hour" courses* Shis is preposterous. On the other hand, it would 
not be feasible for the average college to build an elaborate program in world literature. Perhaps 
this Coroittee can make some coiicrete suggestions on the possible content of a good two semester 
course or of a four semes er program, insteacj of leaving their content to the anthology makers. 

The emphases will naturally vary among institutions, some emphasizing works that may deserve to be 
called classics, studied as literature, others having a more general or "cultural" approach, choosing 
works that reflect the characteristic life and thought of various nations or regions. Teachers need 
help especially for this latter type of course, particularly in finding the significant work of recent 
generations and factual writing of literary afcilt as well as the belles lettres types* 



I hqpe that the present generation of students of world literature who are no longer pioneers but 
still have plenty of exploring to do will retain perspective and not become crusaders. World liter 
ature may well become the main emphasis on the work in literature in some institutions, giving a 
broader base and offering a wider range of really important reading than one literature can. Still it 
seems reasonable that in most this work will supplement rather than supplant what is one function of 
education, familiarizing young people with their own traditions. But we now see that these cannot be 
really known or rightly appreciated and evaluated without a knowledge of some others, 

In many pf these statements I have been remarking commonplaces and others may be conspicuously 
naive. I make them more modestly than peiiiaps they sound. But there is one matter I can bring to the 
reader s attention with confidence. As he probably knows, the NOTE is embarked upon a national survey 
of the teaching of English at all levels. Since the direction of the Study for the college level has 
been put in u$r hands, I should like to ask for specific assistance from the Committee on Coc^rative 
Literature and from all readers of the $e*&gt;s-Letter. I do not uean to imply that the study of conpara- 
tive literature is subordinated to "English." But the academic range and affiliations of "English" 
are enonaous and it is a fact that aost courses in general literature -nor offered are in departments- 
of English, Cbnseqpently it seems necessary and proper that the Study should broach the field. 

After the comissioii having general responsibility for the Study meets in November, there will be 
specific machinery for collecting and evaluating data. I hqpe there will be consultants appointed for 
tie various areas, erne of then Comparative (or GeneralJ Literature. In the meantime readers of the 
lews-Letter can hasten and lighten the work of the makers of the Study if they would send outlines 
and reading lists from courses now being given and any ideas they would like to share on directions 
ttey believe this work is taking or should take in the sear future. Prom November till June my address 
will be 114 Grant Drive, Lido Key, Sarasota, Florida (where I shall be working principally for the 
Council). e larger and more immediate the response, the more adequate can be the treatment of this 
area m the published Study. And I can promise that any material sent will be carefully considered. 

TIE ROLE OF COMPARATIVE LITERATURE IN THE WORLD OF TODAY 1 

Fernand Baldensperger 
Ifciversity of California, Los Angeles 
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literature" which was at hand, national preferences were only too ready to sway realns of the spirit; 
and so the Rlpublique des Lettres of classical, humanistic, and enlightemaent eras -* wtiere, as John 
Hilton said, "as wine and oil are imported to us from abroad, So iraist ripe understating be imported 
in our midst from foreign writings" wa& unavoidably succeeded by natual isolationiszss, or at least 
by timid, and even secret, avowals of wider horizons. Matthew Arnold s deploratlon might* sore or 
less, express a state of affairs dominating the &gt;festero world after the middle of the nineteenth cen 
tury: 

How plain it is now, though an attention to the comparative literatures fear the last fifty years 

might have instructed any one of it, that England is in a certain sense far behind the continent in 

ideas [to his sister, May, 1848] 

1-fedieval studies, by dint of necessity, kept a more cosmopolitan outlook; and so it was that, deal 
ing with a century where a certain unity was the result of creeds, of class interests, and the like, 
the torch was kept burning by some scholars insisting, like Gaston Paris against Dsir Nisard, upon 
coramonity of curiosities in the so-called Stoffgeschichte, a poor name for a world where it was sup 
posed that spiritus fiat ubi vultl Otherwise, small or neutral countries, as a matter of fact, wre 
more inclined than large units to work in another direction. Virgile Rossel in Switzerland, Qeorg 
Efc-andes in Denmark, Van Hamel in Holland had to remind Germany, France, England, and Scaadinwia of 
their mutual debts to the past, hinting eventually about the necessity of similar intercourse in the 
present, in order to avoid intellectual famine. 

It may even be said that a saving grape of the same kind prompted the most retrospective efforts of 
August Sauer in Prague, George Saintsbury in Edinburgh, Max Koch in Breslau, Jellinek in Vienna 
as if a certain amount of centrifugal force produced more catholic interests than in Berlin and Ox 
ford or London. The American situation at the beginning of the present century, owing to the pigeoa- 
holing of linguistic "departments w good for mere philology but harmful to correct literary history 
was rather poor. When in 1903 Woodberry and Spingana published the Journal of Comparative Litera 
ture (to which I am possibly the last surviving contributor), its four issues seemed to drain the 
scanty possibilities of a:lar^~cotintry - - * * ...... ~" 

After forty years, what a different, more ccanforting outlook! Perusing the program of the Modern 
Language Association Conference in New York for last !few Year, not only do we find comparative litera 
ture standing on its proper feet in five of the official Bieetings; -but, still isore convincing, the 
walls of each linguistic unit are pierced in some way by evident necessities of research: English VII 
is interested in Bayle and Berkeley, French VIII in Petrarch and Desportes, German IV in Georg Buchner 
in America and H&rwegh s Shakespeare conception, American literature in Willard ftiorp as a traveler 
in Europe, Slavonic I in Russian literature in latin Ainerica, Scandinavian I in Slavonic relationship, 
Spanish IV in European emigrants in Argentinian literature. What a bouquet of Mitualities in the past, 
implying seme hopes as to good will in the future I... What a comforting answer to Matthew Arnold s 
deploration, nearly a century ago! 

To what degree will it be possible to insert such interests and exhortations into the realities of 
teaching and research? In other words, will it be possible to carry home, better than after Morld Mar 
I, the notions of intellectual solidarity to the various mentalities of peoples? Only L&n Bowgeois, 
a great precursor however, saw distinctly the relation between coaiparative literature and world onlty; 
even the League of lfetions &gt; of which he had been such a clear-sighted forerunner, went on a different 
road, admitting that things were safe and secure instead of creating the sense of safety and security* 
The sponsoring ccxnmittee of the NATIONAL CCOMGIL OP 1EACKERS CF ENGLISH in the IMted States lately 
took an action which is full of promise, for it is ready to start a bibliographical project for help 
ing postwar humanities to be internationalized*..*^ idea of "one world," which de a best seller 
of a certain pauphlet, has Bade such progress in responsible minds that cciBparative literature see^s 
sure to be considered among the needed disciplines of better times. 

[Note: A summary of the discussion at the faculty convocation, made by Professor Lionel Stewnsoa, 
contains the following cxxnents]; 



Dr. Baldensperger f s paper opens two main vistas for consideration. One is the ij^portanee of 

literature as a humanistic disciplire, to be eut&gt;odied in the academic curriculum at every arvail- 
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able point. Ifotil the present century, the college student in the liberal arts had an adequate ac 
quaintance with the classical literatures, which automatically provided a standard of comparison in 
his study of the writings in his own language. Now that such a background is infrequent, the student 
utterly lacks a perspective unless he is familiar with other modern literatures. It was in this 
sense that Arnold prescribed comparative literature as an antidote to provincialism and to distorted 
judgment. 

In every American university the English department is in one respect committed to the practice of 
comparative literature, in that it deals with American authors as well as English and must use the 
comparative method to show their relationships. Unfortunately, this is rarely practiced to the full 
extent, let alone being carried into the further range of intercourse with writings in other lan 
guages. 

The great need is for "stratified" courses, in which comparable masterpieces are set side by side: 
seventeenth-century drama, with Racine and Calderdh as well as Dryden; nineteenth-century fiction, 
uniting Dostoievski and Dickers and Flaubert and Hawthorne in one boat. This is not the fanciful 
creation of analogies, such as Dr. Baldensperger rightly decries; the unlikenesses between the an 
thers will be as instructive as the resemblances. NbF da such studies imply any recognition of inflUr- 
ences; the authors may not have known of one another s existence, and yet their art and their thought 
become illuminated by the association. Aesthetic and philosophic standards can best be acquired 
through relativity. 

Second, Dr. Baldensperger has touched upon comparative literature as a rich field fqr advanced re 
search. In my view, there is not much value in mechanical "source hunting" for plots or "parallel- 
passage" accumulations to demonstrate unconscious plagiarism. Within a single literature these have 
because tedious and misleading enough to discourage extension into the international arena, And yet a 
vast amount of precise, scholarly spade^ork isust be done to prepare the way for enlightening coii- 
clusiosas. The first step seems to be a wide range of "reputation surveys, 1 * demarcating the exact 
scppe^pf a^fqreign author s acceptance when his works were translated, how they were reviewed, 
what features were praised and condemned, Such studies can"cover both his" contemporary efa arid latfer 
generations. Furthermore, they should not be confined to the few famous names. 

THE ftOARTERLY BOOK LIST 
By George B* Parks 

fhe ffnited States Quarterly Book Lisfi has now been established by the Library of Congress to p;ro- 
.qlaiai to the world the leading American books as they appear, The Book List does not, it is true, 
.profess to Delect the best books?. It is intended to list American books "of a scientific, historical, 
literary, or artistic nature" for the information of the otter American republics, and in exchange 
for the lite information about new books published in those republics. Presumably the United States 
puts its best foot forward in listing its "iinportant" publications in these categories. Unmistakably 
toe Book list is not meant to be an organ of specific propaganda or advertising for any narrowly 
~Iater-ABJerican purpose. 

^1 have no idea how broadly useful it may be in Latin America in displaying our broad cultural ac 
hievement, which is obviously its main purpose. I may say at once, however, that, to judge by the 
tteee tracers published so far, it will be extremely usef\H in this country. The nearest we have 
cose hitherto to a reliable survey of the best American books current is probably the ALA Booklist. 
This seems to me an excellent periodical: making judicious selections of the better books, as little 
influenced by best-seller lists as is humanly possible, suitably balanced in its brief annotations. 
It has the drawback that the American librarian most normally serve the so-called general reader. It 
is true that the general reader is often the educated reader, and the ALA Booklist often pays hi* 

* S*q#rintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C.: $1.25 per annum 
&lt; 
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that compliment; but apparently the general reader is thought all too likely to resetft what he will 
call "deep" books* The ALA Booklist therefore limits its soundings, and avoids scholarly and scien 
tific books. For these the scholar must depend on the specialized bibliographies, vfliich afe not usu 
ally very current. He has therefore never expected to find in current surveys or in Fall Book Nuu&ers 
or in Spring Announcements any scholarly books which do not cast side glances at the general reader. 

It is therefore with a stare of wild surmise that he opens the United States Quarterly Book List, 
vol. 1, number 1&gt; to discover that it begins with a Harvard Press book on Archaic Attic Gravestones, 
and ends with a Library of Congress dictionary of Chinese biography. It is a satisfaction to note 
further that almost half the books listed in the saioe number were the product of university presses 
or of learned societies or foundations or government departoents. Later timbers of the periodical 
grow less austere, as the proportion of books published by "non-comercial" publishers drops below 
one-third and then below one-fourth. I do not know whether this change represents a qfiange in aim, 
but I cannot see that the fear of the general reader has been revived* 

The Quarterly Book List, as I suppose we shall call it for short, was conceived in a recommendation 
of the 1935 Inter-American Conference for tbfe Maintenance of Peace, held at Buefcos Aires* In the SIH&- 
mer of 1944, the project was committed by the State Department to the Library of Congress^ The Li 
brarian, Mr. ItecLeish, appointed as editor Jfoaeph P. BlickenSderfer, Professor of English in the Uni 
versity of Oklahoma. An extensive advisory committee was named to represent libraries and learned 
societies, and work was begun on books published in the last quarter of 1944. The first number, 
dated March 1945, was issued in May, and two succeeding numbers have caught up with the schedule. 
This speedy production is no small achievement. The editor did not take the easy course of asseirfcling 
a staff of reviewers, one for econcanics, one for literature, and so on, but instead went beyond the 
general subject to find the specialized reviewer competent to do a specific book. In other words, 
academic standards prevailed. This system must have meant much more work for the editor, but the re 
sults show that he knows how to ride herd on more than one hundred reviewers per issue* 

Not only speed but quality has been achieved ia the reviewing." To be specific, each Jrofeiber, of 64 
pages rore or less, contains reviews of 133, 113, and 128 books respectively. The reviews seem to be 
limited to 250 words, are not paid for, andf are unsigned; but the reviewers are listed at the outset 
of each issue, together with their college or other institutional connection. The names inspire con- 
fiderce, as do the reviews, which are usually crisp and authoritative, often critical but more often 
having room enough nly for explanation rather ^than judgment. It is ugr impression that the reviews 
do their job pretty well, being adequate to explain the book, being written almost without exception 
in English rather than scientific or scholarly jargon, and suggesting real discrimination, 3hat is, 
the reviews seem to me to succeed in placing the books fccdur^iely for function and for. v&lue, distin 
guishing between original contributions and surveys or introductions, between hack work and learning, 
between the new and the merely reworked. In sum, they are professional and competent, arid their accor- 
racy is clearly superior to that of most unacademic reviewing* 

A farther feature of the periodical is useful to the native as to the foreign reader. Each re 
view is followed by a brief vita of the author of the book, giving bis age, his degrees ,and position, 
and the nawes of his other books. Uiis practice is professional in aito, but still sosietimes naive in 
execution, as if it were done for a newspaper morgue rather than fcxr f a T professional journal. For exam 
ple, a scholar may be identified as "teacher of Greek in iMve^slty," instead of "professor of 
class ics"j a professor emeritus may be described as "former prbfesscar at .* It is acpre serious 
t^at scholars of foreign birth may^hav^ their works listed as "other works (in German J, as if the 
reader were not expected to understand a foreign language. When the scholar is Alfred Einstein, the 
phrase insults him as well as the reader. It is most instant that tfa/irita should justify the au 
thor *s competence to write the book* In Itost cases his previous works or his professional position or 
both will suffice, but not in all. To write a book on certain chemical research in Russia, it is not 
enough to be of Russian birth and to holrf a doctorate in an unspecified subject (presumably chemistry, 
Vut why not say so?). To write a book oa liberal education, it may suffice to be a college teacher, 
but it is an added qualification to teadh in an experimental college, and the vita staxLd say so. 
There are not many of these blemishes in the Book List, but there should be none in a professional 
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Journal, Reviewers should presumably know the answers, and should be able to verify and improve the 
identifications in the 



I coaie to the critical question of the editor s success in his choice of the "important" books. 
Books originating abroad are properly excluded, leaving us a little bare without the English writers 
and the translations which we have always depended oa. For the monent, we are helped by the works 
(about 1/6 of the total) written here by scholars of foreign birth and training. Textbooks are in 
principle excluded. In the inclusions, the custoBBry classification by branches of learning is used, 
plus the rather annoying overlapping caused by keeping "biography* 1 and "reference" as separate 
classes. I suppose this overlapping is inevitable* Reelassifying according to our own need, we dis 
cover that roughly one-half of the books listed are written about the social sciences , while the hu 
manities and the natural sciences divide the rest, with a slight plurality for the sciences. 

With this somewhat unexpected result, we can, I suppose, hardly quarrel, since we are glad to dem 
onstrate the wide range of Auerican learning. We can suspect that the headings science and technology 
aay cover some practical manuals or textbooks rather than works of learning, and that a few journal 
istic works have slipped in among the social sciences. But, without conplaint, we may keep to our 
business, which is the works in the humanities* 



works cm literature reviewed in the first mamber, which deals with the last quarter of 1944, 
are (listed informally) Joseph W. Beach s Romantic View of Poetry; George P. Sensabaugfa*s Tragic 
ftxse of John Ford, J. W. Krutch s Samuel Johnsdn, and George H. Ford s feats and the Victorians; two 
volmes of the felpole Letters, and the letters of Mary Shelley; Raymond L. Grismer s Influence of 
Flautus in %)ain and R. U. Pane s English Translations from the Spanish; Van \fyck Brooks World of 
Ifeshington Irving, F, a Matthiessen s Heni-y Jaraes, and W, E. Sedgwick s Herman Melville; and a vol- 
me of Kbta texts from South India. Also related to literacy interests are works entitled Aristotle s 
Criticism of Plato, The Idea of Progress in America 1815-18QOf ^ Professor Liptzin s Germany s 
%^ ild ^ ^.toJs 5 ua ?^ e] Ti the Book List fw&djQQ room for |he following books which would haires a 
good priiea facie claim: J. D. Bennett s Baudelairef Roger B. Merrinan s Suleiman the Magnificent; 
A. E. Morgan s Edward Bellaay; Jefferson R. Shell s Contemporary Spanish-American Fiction; H. R. Wag 
ner s Ofce Rise of fernando Cortes; Francis Wblle s Fitz-Jaznes O Brien; and L. C. Wroth s Ohe Early 
Cartography of the Pacific* Whether as literature or as history, mainly American and often Latinr- 
American, these works should hardly be passed over. 

The second master, which covers the first quarter of 1945, contains fewer works in literary history 
and laore creative works. The works in literary and related history which are reviewed are another 
book of Professor Oberniss on Plato s Acadeay; Professor Goodspeed s Problems of New Testament Trans 
lation; Hennaon Hfesten s Copernicus; G. E. Bentley s Shakespeare and Jonson; the Coan and Ullard 
bibliography, America in Fiction; Erico \ferfssimo s Brazilian Literature, and Victor W. Von Hagen s 
South America Called ftiem {travel literature). Ihis is a good spread; but some of the books squeezed 
out are W. L. Fichter s elaborate edition of El Ses&rar en Bueaa Tierra, by Lope de Vega; Ellis L. 
Baesl^ s Ptartrait of Hew ffetberland and Robert G. *fehieu s Sainte-Betive aux Etats-Uhis; and the Es 
says in the History of Medicine presented to Arturo Castiglloni. - 

ttc third number lists H. F. Fratekel s Oid; Douglas Bush s Paradise Lost in Our Time and N. P. 
SfcaHlmectit s Strange Seas of Ifcougit (on Wordsworth); the new Ekoily Dickinson poems, and Mrs. Bing- 
ha*s biography of the poet; Scott Fitzgerald s notebooks, aad Harold Clurman s history of the Group 
Ifeeatre {Ohe ffervent Years); Alice Payne Hactett s Fifty Years of Best-SeHers; and two works on 
language, George R. Stewart s Names on the Land and Joanna Cblcord s Sea Language Comes Ashore. Shis 
is nearly all Anglo^erican, but still a selection only, if a good one. Be works omitted to make 
*OQBI for these are Sirarpie &lt;fer Nersessian s Armenia and the Byzantine Bnpize; Earl Morse Wilbur s . 
SocHiianism and Its Antecedents, the first vofcaae of his Histoiy of IMtarianism; fee thirf volume of 
Wiifcur C. Abbott s edition of S*&gt; Writings and Speeches of Oliver Croaiwell; C3eorge H, ffihrl s Smol^ 
lett f Elizabeth Boyd s and Paul a iTnieblood s respective studies of Syron s Dan Juan, and L. A, 

18 ^! 3 ^ f 1lK]8iaS H00d? Ww * * odwardls P^e; M^ioe E. Chemowitz^ Proust and 
j Frederick J. Hoffean s Freudiajdsm and the Literacy Mind and feriy Scfelochower s No %ice 
It; and (surprising omissions ) ftedro Henrlqqezmrefe * Uteraiy Currents in Hispanic 
and Hiron &2rgin s Handbook Q f Latin j^rican Studies 1942. 
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It is far from my intention to decry the editor s choices, some easy, some more difficult, between 
books to keep and books to exclude. I recite the story, no more: and observe further that the Quar 
terly Bvoh List is not alas the definitive list of books of literary learning which we nay some day 
hope to see. Certainly the books reviewed remain a highly creditable list, whatever the reader may 
think of its omissions. 

It remains to ask if the choice of creative writing is as commendable. In the three number* we 
find, under drama, one play, Mr. Van Druten s I Remember Mama; two radio broadcast series, Mr. 
MacLeish s The American Story and the late S. V. BeneVs We Steal United; and Oscar Hammer-stein s 
libretto for Carmen Jones. I find excluded only one serious play published in these nine months, 
Philip Yordan s Anna Lucasta. 

Fiction included Paul Goodman s short stories, The Pacts of Life; William Maxwell s novel of youth, 
He Folded leaf; Bobert Molloy s Charleston novel, Pride s Way; E. A. Peeples Atlanta novel, Swing 
Ian Frederic Prokosch s Age of Thunder; R. W. Tregaskis war novel, Stronger Than Fear; Glenway 
Wescott s Apartment in Athens; and Marguerite Young s Angel in the Forest, A Fairy Tale of Two Uto 
pias. Shis is a list to be proudly aware of. I therefore suppose that the following other works of 
fiction were tried in the balance and found wanting in comparison: Walter V. Clark s City of Trem 
bling leaves; Rumer Godden s Take Three Tenses; Ben Hecht s and John O Hara s respective volumes of 
short stories; Christine Stead s For Love Alone; John Steinbeck s Cannery Row; and Dan Wickenden s 
The Wayfarers. The Book List is obviously no more awed by reputations than it is by box office. 

The verse, aside from Qnily Dickinson s, consists of volumes by W. H. Auden, Joseph W. Beach, John 
Malcolm Brinnin, Richard Eberhart, Robert Frost (The Masque of Reason), Miss Jeremy Ingalls, and 
John Crowe Ransom, and of two anthologies, Five Young American Poets, and Oscar Williams War Poets, 
The only other choices I find would be volumes by Charles E. Butler, R. P. Tristram Coffin, Alfred 
Kreymborg, and William Carlos Williams. 

Other listed works, finally, which would be classed as literary, mainly autobiography, are those 
of Harvey Fergusson, John Joseph Mathews, Gertrude Stein, Jack Thorp the cowboy, toid Richard Wrigit 
(Black Boy). The Book List does not include Mr. Santayana s reminiscences, though not (I hope) be 
lieving him other than American and therefore eligible, and James T, Farrell s essays in criticism. 
On ^inclusions, the judgments of literature made by the List may be thought excellent, if a trifle 
fastidious, as perhaps one would expect in an enterprise begun by a poet and carried out by a profes 
sor of literature. We may still feel irked by the exclusions, and long for more extensive lists of 
works of literature, as we have longed likewise for more extensive lists of works of learning. We 
who are interested in literature and literary study will still have to make our own somewhat more 
generous selections, and may still need to found a Journal of the Humanities to contain them. 

I add to these already rash judgments some further impressions: that the listings in the arts are 
often good but somewhat scanty; that the works of journalism thought necessary do not sound as f 
they were up to standard, and that the listing of only one book on Russia in the three numbers shows 
a restraint which might be imitated in the choice of some rather journalistic writing about America 
and about the world at large; and that books on college education are generously represented. But 
these again are impressions only, and indeed this whole discussion is distinctly not ex cathedra, 
and is concerned to present some bases for judgments rather than the judgments themselves. I hope 
none the less that my total judgment will be taken as fair: that the Quarterly Book List is a supe 
rior work and one to be justly proud of. 
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A NOTE TO SUBSCRIBERS 

In beginning the fourth voXutoe of the ffews-letter, the Committee on Coinparative literature thanks 
the subscribers, both individuals and libraries, who support it. It owes special thanks to the Na 
tional Council of Teachers of English, which has for fbur successive years granted a subsidy of first 
$200 and then $150 per year to meet the regular deficit* The subscription list achieved a maximum O f 
nearly 400 during the second year, but this has faUen off slightly since that time. Ofte Committee is 
also gratefbl for a grant from the Carl Schur? Foundation which it has not yet needed to draw upon. 



Committee appeals for articles. We think the ffev3-l*tter should contain material of two kinds, 
both of interest to college teachers af literati^ : discussions of scholarship and of criticism in 
the several branches of the humanities; and discussions of the teaching of the humanities. Vfe are 
glad to announce articles on tiew books, and projects in* teaching, to be written by Professor William 
Dighton, secretary of the recent committee on liberal education of the American Council of Learned So 
cieties. Vfe expect to publish statements by several learned societies of their achievements in the 
study of the humanities and of their projects under way. We hope to publish a survey or two, particu 
larly one of recent studies in the classics. It 1st for the readers to say fttrther what they would 
like to see here. Most of all, it is for them to Send us news, notes, and especially articles, which 
will make this truly their publication. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON HIGHER EDUCATION 

By Wtllicm Dighton 
Queens College 

Prom the current discussion of educational problems and its accompanying list of publications, it 
is now becoming possible to discover a few areas of basic agreement. In reading any of the books pub 
lished during 1945 on the problem of higher education and particularly on the role which the humani- 
ties should play, one is struck by their seeming similarity of approach, and the degree of unanimity 
on what are the demands of our society upon colleges and universities. Perhaps never before have edu 
cational institutions been so self-conscious or so aware of the need of self-examination* Rare, in 
deed, is that institution which has no committee for the revision of its curriculum or for the formu 
lation of its aims and purposes. This soul-searching has produced a veritable flood of committee 
reports and formulations of educational policy, but that there should result so much agreement on the 
function of a liberal education in a democratic society and on its constitution is perhaps the most 
significant fact in education today. 

It is now possible to see that the influence of Professor Dewey on educational policy has in large 
measure been supplanted by that of Chancellor Hutchins. Ihis statement will be denied by both the 
friends of Professor Dewey and the enemies of Chancellor Hutchins, but it is difficult to deny that 
belief in the need and value of instruction in basic subjects required of all students, so that high 
er education will more nearly be "everywhere the same," and so that all students will have some conir- 
mon basis of knowledge, is the distinguishing idea of most contemporary educational thinking. The 
debt to Chancellor Hutchins is, indeed, not so direct or absolute that it is often acknowledged, aad 
he is by no means solely responsible for the growing conviction that our practices in the past have 
been so disparate that-.communication and understanding between educated men was becoming yearly more 
difficult. But he has been the spokesman for that belief, and his influence direct or indirect, even 
though unacknowledged as in the Harvard Report, is apparent to all who are familiar with his state^- 



Ine first general agreement noticeable in recent publications is, therefore, that we mist provide 
a core of instruction which all students will receive as a means of providing a base of coaBaon knowl 
edge for all educated men* Differences exist, as one would expect, on what precisely should consti 
tute this* core, but that there should be one is neither often nor convincingly questioned. 

A second topic of general agreement concerns the method by which students who are not intending to 
specialize in a particular field should be introduced to the material of that field. Iftat a student 
should have -some acquaintance with all three of the usual divisions of the curriculupi &gt; natural sci 
ences, social sc!~, jes, and the humanities has long been recognized, but in the past few If 
special ed&rses were given in science, as an e?cample for the student who did not intend to be a 
tist.*- Be took the same introductory courses as the pre-scientist, and usually with small profit. More 
and more the problem of general education is being solved today by recognizing the need of separate 
instruction- for the purposes of general education and for the purposes of specialization. Attempts 
to solve this question have been various, but agreement that it constitutes a problem and demaiids 
solution of some kind is widespread. Ctee can say that it constitutes the second general agreeiaexrb 
asiong those dealing with educational practice, and one can notice that the majority of plans for re 
vised curricula recognize it and meet it in some way. 
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Ihe third basic agreement is that higher education must integrate and coordinate its instruction 
Biore closely than before. So general is this belief that "integration h^s become ali^st a slogan of 
educators* Nearly every publication in this field deals with the subject in sane fashion, and the dis 
cussion has been so widespread that no explanation of what is meant is needed for anyone even slight 
ly aware of educational theories. 

The mgjor trend is, therefore, irre and more towards larger portions of the curriculum required of 
all students* It is in the main more concerned with general education than with specialization? and 
it is increasingly opposed to the strict departmentalism of the past. 

Ehe following book list contains the 1945 publications on this and related topics. In them, I be 
lieve, t&e reader win find evidence of *at has been said. Ifcdoubtedly the Harvard Report, General 
Education in a Free Society, has received more attention than any other so far issued by an institu 
tion, partly as the result of the prestige of its sponsor. Teacher in America by Jacques Barzun is 
the outstanding publication of the year by an individual. Its value is in large part the result of 
the freedota that an individual eiyoys over any comittee, with greater directness and positiveness as 
a result* Perhaps its chief distinction is that it is one of the very few books on this- subject that 
one can read throughout with both interest and pleasure. Humor is not one of the common traits of 
recent educational publications. 

W. Earl Armstrong, ao&d others* Ifie Cbllege and Teacher Education. 321 pp. .American Council on Educa 
tion, 1945- $2.50* 

Jacques Barzun. Teacher in America. 327 pp. Little, Brown, 1945. $3 

Brand Blanshard, and others, ed. Philosophy in American Education. Its Tasks and Opportunities. 319 
pp. Harper&gt; 1945- $3- 

Joseph P. Blickensderfer, ed. Report of Proceedings of the Conference of University Administrators on 
General and liberal Education... Chicago,.. March, 1944- 200 pp* The Editor, IMv. of Oklahoma, 1945. 
$2.50 (paper)* 

Hardin Craig, Literary Study and the Scholarly Profession. 163 ?p- Univ. of Washington Press, 1945. 
$2.25* 

Edgar H Itogan, ed. fhe Humanities in Higher Education in the South. Report of a Conference Held at 
Vanderbilt University, July, 1944* 61 pp. Vanderbilt IMv., 1945. 25&lt; (paper). 

Irvin aireaapreis, She "l^pes .Approach 1 to Literature. 153 pp. King s Crown Press, 1945- $2,25* 

Luther P* Eisenhart* Hie Educational Procdss. 87 PP- Princeton Uhiv* Press, 1945. $1. 

torman Fberster. !ttie itoianities and the Ccraion Han. 64 pp* IMv. of Iforth Carolina Press, 1945. $1,50. 

General Education in a Free Society. Report by the Harvard Ccarmttee. 286 pp* Harvard IMv* Press, 
1945. $2. 

Ernest V. Hollis. toward proving Ffo.D. Programs [including an historical study of graduate instruc 
tion]* 216 H&gt;* American Cbuncil on Education, 1945. $2.50. 

Bsyt H. Sfctdson. Educating Liberally. 127 pp. Stanford Uhiv. Press, 1945. $2* 

She Humanities Chart Tfceir Course, Report of the Second Annual Conference held by the Stanford School 
of Husianities, August, 1944- 87 pp. Stanford Univ. Press, 1945- $1- 

I. l Kandel, ed. Educational Yearbook of the Internatdonal Institute of Teachers College. 354 pp. 
Teachers College Bureau of ublications, 1945, $3.70. 

loren C. Madtinney, aaad others, ed* A State l&iiversity Surveys the Humanities. 272 pp* Univ. of Iforth 
Carolina Press, 1945- $4. 

Fred B. Millett. Ihe Hebirtii of Liberal Education [on the collective course in the humanities). IBB 
pp. Harcourt, Brace, 1945. $2- 

John Dale Russell, ed. :Higher Education in the Postwar Period {Proceedings of Institute for Adminis 
trative Officers of Higher Institutions, vol. ie). 175 pp. IMv. of Chicago Press, 1945. $2 (paper). 

John j. Rgran. 3* idea of a Catholic College. 143 PP* Sieed and Ward, 1945* $2. 

R Sargent. Between Two Wars. Ibe Failure of Education, 1S20-194G- 606 pp. Boston, Zhe tothor, 



1945* $5* 



[Readers are invited to submit review pf one or more of these 
books as interesting the college teacher of literature. ] 
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SLAVONIC AND EAST EUROPEAN BOOKS IN TIE NEWBERRY LIBRARY 

By Judah Gershenson 

Anxious to have Its linguistic treasures more widely known and used, the Newberry Library in Cfai- 
ago is arranging an exhibition during the hfcdern Language Association meeting, December 27-29, of 
rare books in Slavonic and East European languages. Most of the books come from the library s Prince 
Louis-Lucien Bonaparte Collection, which in 1891, v&en the Prince died, was one of the finest lin 
guistics collections in the world.- 3 - Largely because of this collection, the Newberry Library ranks 
either first or second among American libraries in twenty-one out of some fifty European languages 

The works on Slavic and Balto-Slavic languages in the Bonaparte Collection comprise about I f 100 
titles, and those in the Pinno-Tataric (Finnic, Ugrlc, Turkic groups, exclusive of the Tungusian and 
Mongolian) about 550 titles* Some of these works are rare and are not to be found elsewhere in the 
United. States. 

RUSSIA* 

One case in the exhibition shows two specimens of the first century of Boss! an printing: the famous 
Ostrog Gospels, printed in 1580, and Basil the Great s On Pasting, printed in 1594. 

Printing in Russia began in 1564 at fcfoscow, with the "Apostol. " Soon afterward the first Russian 
printer, Ivan Pedorov, compelled to leave MDSCOW, went to Lemberg and then to Ostrog, where, in 1590, 
he printed, under the auspices of Prince Konstantin Qstrozhski, the editio princeps of the New Testa 
ment in Church Slavic. She Basilius is from the same press, but by an unidentified printer, Fedorov 
having died in 15B3- 

The text of both books is in Church Slavic, as is that of a third book on exhibition, the Folikar- 
pov Bukvaf (Slavic-Latin-Greek) printed at Moscow, 1731, an early illustrated primer. 

Until the middle of the eighteenth century the literary inedlum of Russia had been, for the loast 
part, the dead Church Slavic language. After Peter the Great, the spoken Russian began to previal. 
H. W* Ludolf f s Grawmatica russica, 1696, marks the first attest at a grammar of the spoken Russian 
language, written by a German and printed at Oxford, while Lomonosov s Gra&nar, St. Petersburg, 1755, 
represents a landmark in Russian linguistic reform and standardization. 

55ie rare and valuable lexicographical material includes such works as the Dictionaries of th 
Akadeniianauk,*Q&-3B2 T 6v. ; 1847, 4v; Dai s TolkovyT Slovar r... 1880-88, 4V.; and I. I. Sresnev- 
skii s M&terialy dlia slovaria drevnerusskago iazyka no pis nennyn pa^iatnikon^ 1890-1912, 3v* 



POLISH 

The development of Polish philology was retarded by the prevalence of Latin in Polish intellectual 
life in the seventeenth century, and of French in the eighteenth. Early linguistic efforts are repre 
sented by such rare works as G. Chapius 1 Thesaurus polonolatinograecvs, 1643* and his Synonina, 
1662; the grammatical works of Mesgnien Menirfski, 1649, Malicfci, 1TQQ, and Painwln, 1B06J Parisossius * 
(Parkosz de &5rascoice ) treatise on Polish ort&ograpby, the first attempt of its kind, written about 
1440, but edited for the first time (by Q. S* Bandtkie) in 1830- Nineteenth century attributions to 
Polish philology Include: Sssai de grastitaire polonaise, 1807, by Onufry Kbpcz^rfskl, the first Palish 
of significance; and S. B. Linde s excellent Slowik jezyka polskiego, 1854-0 6^* 



BOBiMIW 

In tbfe Ut^r^y revival of tfee early BJwteeMii e^ttory, the w*te of *sef Datoofw*/, tfe* 
arch of Slavic philology, " written in Germam and Latin, played a leading role: e$ckicbt* far 
ZVhnischen sprache und literatvr, 1792; Slavin, 1906; SLovanka, 1814-15; Institution** linguae 
slavicae dialecti veteris, 1822 the first scientific grammar of the Church Slavic language. Here 
one finds among Safarfk T s works his Geschichte der slawischen sprachen vnd liter&turen nock alien 
nundarten, 1826, 4^: and his Ilenente der alt-VSlmischen grosmvtik, 1847; 



1- tttenpt at a Catalogue of the Library of the late Prince louis-Lvcien Bonaparte. 3y Victor 
Collins. [London] H. Sotheran # Go. , 1894* 
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Slovnjk cesko-n*eck$, 1853-39, 5v.; and, turning back 1x^ antiquity, the Dalinilova Kronika in J&gt;sef 
Jire&k s edition of 1882, with text in Bohemian and Gtef n in parallel columns* 

A special place is assigned to Johann ^os Gomenius (Komensky), a name deserving honorable mention 
in any gathering of scholars and educators. A few rare editions of his Orbis sensualiun pictus, in- 
cidentally bearing the distinction of being the first picture book for children, reflect the ideas 
of this prominent seventeenth century educational theorist: "Languages should be taught like the 
mother-tongue, by conversation on ordinary topics; pictures, object lessons should be used; teaching 
should go hand in hand with a happy life* " 

SSBBO-CROAtlli 

Prom the middle of the sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth century when x,he Eastern Orthodox 
(Danubian) Serbs, under Turidsh rule, produced no literature whatsoever, a renaissance took place 
among the Dalmatian (Adriatic) Slavs, at that time the most cultured branch of the Serbo-Croatian 
family. Hie Dalmatian writings of the period, known as the "Golden age" of Serbo-Croatian literature, 
though of limited literary merit, are of considerable philological interest* 

&aong rare items of that literature on exhibition are a *auk Karf$tiGn ski {Christian doctrine) 
translated from Diego de Ledesma, in Cyrillic character, printed in Venice, 1583; Bartuo Kaslc s 
InsHtvtionm lingvae illyricae libri dvo f Pmae, 1604; Ardelio della Bella s Dizionario italiano, 
latinot illiricOj Venezia, 1726; Sebastian Dolci s De illyricae linguae vetustate.. .dissertatio... 
Venetiis, 1754; and Andrija KaSid-MioSid s classic Razgovor ugodni naroda slovinskoga, Dubrovnik, 
1839- 

Serbian is represented by the works of Vuk Stefancvich Karadzhid, father of modern Serbian litera 
ture, and reformer of the Serbian language; by SSfarfk s Serbische lesekorner, 1833; and by Miklo- 
sidi f s MoniMenta serbica, 1858; while the works of EaSd. and Jagid, and a set of the Knjizevnik, 
2B64-66 (a cparterly of Croatian and Serbian language, literature and history), stand as monuments to 
the efforts of the "Illyrian" movement. 



the tMrty-five books mentioned in this brief sketch constitute about a fifth of those on ex 
hibition, they suggest the rarity and richness of this distinguished, linguistic collection* 

ALA ABSTRACTS PROJECT 

$be .American Library Association cocsnittee on Indexing and Abstracting in the Major Fields of Re 
search reports again its plan for keeping ij with the advancement of Learning* The commit tee s main 
proposal is nothing less than the abstracting of all publications in all branches of knowledge* Ab 
stracts would be published monthly, with semi-annual and annual cumulations. 2hey would appear in fif 
teen categories; eight in t&e sciences and technologies, four in the social sciences and technologies, 
four in the social sciences and technologies, and three in the humanities. Bie last three are (ifgecH 
anthropology, and history; {2} litererature; (3) philosophy, religion and psychology. 

iarodaing this imense enterprise the ccmittee finds necessaiy a government gr^t ft?r five 
would be carried oa at the Ubra^ of Cbngress under the joint diiwMft* *f the 

of """* Ubrarl83 - - teriMa Q ^ i - ***** 



plan Is outli338il * 



110 FOSTICOMI56 ^K)IS IS HI HUMANITIES 

By George B* Parks 

- Sueens College 

?. JL Brings of Hellas* Hau3Biillaa. lfc&gt;v. $3- 

Gilbert. 5be R^e of the locks and Ohe Arbitration, by Henander. Trans, and reconstructed, 
Oxford, Hov* $3* 
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Norwood, Gilbert. Pindar (Sather Classical Lecture, v 19)* Univ. of California Press, Nov. $2.50. 
pfister, R. and Bellinger, Lbuisa. Excavations at Dura-Europa. Final Report, pt. 2. Yale* Sept. $ 

$2*50- 

Robinson, David M. Excavations at Olynthus, pt. 7. Johns Hopkins. 
Wild, John D. Plato s Theory of Ifeu. Harvard. Nov. $5. 

MEDIEVAL: 

panofsky, Erwin. Abbot Suger on the Abbey Church of St, Denis. Princeton* Nov. $3.75. 

Ikornditoe, I^nn, ed, The Herbal of Rufinus. Univ. of Chicago. Sept. $5. 

Wilson, E. Faye. The Stella M&ris of John of Garlaiad. Mediaeval Academy. Oct. $3.50- 



Benesch, Otto. Art of the Renaissance in Northern Europe. Harvard* Nov. $7.60. 
popham, A, E. , ed. Drawings of Leonardo da Vinci. Seynal & Hitchcock. Oct. $UQ, 
Taylor, Archer. Renaissance Guides to Books. Univ. of California. $1.50. 
Tolnay, Charles de The Sistine Cfeiling. (Michelangelo, II). Princeton. Oct. $17.50. 
(See also English Literature, for fcfetrlowe, Milton, Spenser). 

AMERICAS: 

Botkin, B. A., ed. Lay "My Burden Down. A Folk-Histqt-f of Slavery. Univ. of Chicago. $ov* $3* {!&lt;larra- 

tives based on interviews with slaves, } 
Duffy, Charles. Correspondence of Bayard Taylor and Paul Hamilton Hayne. Louisiana State U* P. Oct. 

$2. 
Dupee, F. W., ed. The Question of Henry James. Holt. Oct. $3.75- (Critical essays by E. Wilson, Van 

Vtyck Brooks, T. S. Eliot, et al. ) 

Fadiroan, Clifton, ed. The Short Stories of Henry James. Randan House. Oct. $3. 
Flanagan, John T. , ed. America Is West. An Anthology of Middle-Western Life and Literature. IMv* of 

Minnesota. Oct. $3.75* . &gt; . .. . , . 

Mactfair, Harley P., ed. Amy Lowell and Florence Ayscough. The Correspondence of a Friendship, Ifeiv. 

of Chicago. Nov. $3.75. 
Matthews, William. American Diaries. An Annotated Bibliography of American Diaries Prior to the Year 

1861. Univ, of California. $4; paper $3.50. 
Radin, Paul. The Road of Life and Death. (Bollinger Series ) t Pantheon Books, Oct. $4.50. (Ritual 

drama of the Winnebago Indians). 

Schneideipan, Harry, ed. American Jewish Year Book, v, 47. Jewish Publication Soc, Sept. $3* 
Thursfield, Richard E* Henry Barnard s Journal of Education. (Studies in Historical and Political 

Science, v* 63). Jobns Hopkins. 

Wimberly, Lowry C. Kid-Country. Writings from the Heart of America. Crowell, Oct. $3.50. 
Winship, (^orge P. Ofce Cambridge Press, 1638-16^* Ooiv. of Pennsylvania. 8ov. $5. 
Winters, Yvor. Edwin Arlington Robinson. New Directions. Feb. $150* 

SiGLXSfs 

Bennett, Joaa. Virginia Woolf, Her Art as a Novelist, BarcOTrt. S^)t. $2. 

Buckley, Jercaase H. William Enaest Henley. Princetcm* Sept. $2. 

Case, Arthur E. Four Essays cm Gulliver s Travels. Princeton. Nbv* $2. 

Sletdie** l^trris P., ed. John Milton s Complete Poetical Vfork^* { Illinois Facsiioile ed^ v* 2). 

IMiv* of Illinois. Dec. $12. 

Sj^rl^s $+ Jcto genry ffe*w&. Ipi^nam. Oct. ^80. 

^ Ifelter E. The Art of HMBWI^ Apologia, &lt;lfellesley CdH^^ ttzb* } Tfetie, HEA $g*$X 
Judscm, Alexander C. Life of Edinund S^p^iser. Johns Hc^&gt;kins* Get* $4.50. 
Kenyan Critics. Qerard Manley Hopkins. New Directims. Hov B $1*Q. {Frc^ the Hopicins mm&ter of the 

Kenyan Review. ) 

Kocber, Paul H. Christopher Marlowe. Hbiv. of North Carolina. Kov^ $3.50. 
Moody, John* John Henry Newman. Sieed & Ward. Oct. $3.75- 
Nicolscai, mrjorie H. Ifewton Demands the Muse. {History of Ideax series, no. 3}- Prineetotu 

$2.50* (Newton in ei^iteenth century poetry. ) 
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Mchol, and Brooks, Cleanth. Die Percy Letters, v. 2. Ike Correspondence of Ihomas Percy 
and Bichard Farmer* Louisiana State Univ. Dec. $3*50- 

Robert Metcalf . Obe Shelley Legend. Scribner. Oct. $5* 

, ceWitt T., and Noyes, Gertrude E. The English Dictionary from Cawdrey to Johnson. Uhiv. of 
Borth Carolina, Dec. $3.50. 

Stebbins, Lacy Poate, and Stebbins, Richard Poate. Hie Trollqpes. Columbia Uhiv.. $4. 
Ites^leman, William D, , ed. Bibliographies of Studies in Victorian Literature, 1932-1944. Gfaiv. of 

Illinois. Dec. 
fooyer, Howard W* Hed Ward of Grub Street. Harvard. Nov. $4* 

OK TIC: 

Hoagland, Kathleen. A thousand Years of Irish Poetry. DeviiMdair. Dec. $4. (An anthology. ) 

fSSfCB: 

Claudel, Paul. Biree Plays: Bae Hostage, Crusts, 33ie Humiliation of the Father. Luce. Oct. $5. 

Ibtflie, Wallace* Arthur Risibaud. New Directions. Dec. $2.50. 

Josephson, Hannah, and Cowley, telcolm eds. Aragon: Poet of the French Resistance, Duell, Sloan, 

Oct. $2- 

Lancaster, H. Carrington. Sunset* A History of Parisian Dranta in 1701-1715. Johns Hopkins. $5* 
Levin, Harry, toward Stendhal. New Directions. Dec. $1. 
pguy, Charles. God Speaks. Translated by Julian Green. Pantheon Bocks. S^pt, $1.50. (Reprint of the 

translation of P^guy s religious poems. } 

Rimbaud, Arthur. Season in Hall. Translated by Louise Varese, New Directions. Oct. $1. 
Roaains, Jules. &gt;fen of Good Will, v. 7. She Wind Is Rising. Bocpf . Oct. $3. 



Manchester, Paul T., and Lancaster, Charles M., translators. The Araucanian,, VaiKierbilt Ifeiv. Oct. 

$4.50. 
Peers, E. Alliscm, translator. The Complete Iforks of St. John of the Cross, 3 v. Newman Bookshop 

(li^teinster, Hi. } Nov. $12. 
Ifeaiaono, Miguel. Perplexities and Paradoxes, Philosophical Library. Oct. $3. 

G8RMAM (AXD AtiST&IAi): 

Hof&azm, E. T. A. Pales of Hofflnaon, Trans, and ed. by Christo|iier Lazare. L, B. Fischer. Nov. 

$7.50? pre-publication, $6.50* 
Ifeifto, Pranz. If3e Burrow. Vanguard. Nov. $3. 
Hann, feinrlcfo. Little Superman. Creative Age. Oct, $2.75. 
Mann, DCTBS. I^ic^n an Deutschland. fe^nbudtiblaetter aus den Jahren. Hazy S. Rosenberg. Sept, $3.50 

aad $5. 

Reaartiae, Eric Maria, Arch of Triusph. Appletcat-Century. Nov t $3. 

Tferfcl, nwK. Voe&f. Trans, by Edith Abercrombie Snw. Princeton, Oct. $2. (Forty-mse poenis in 
ana B^lish. } *^ 

5dK)ei3sten (fedlchte. toy S. Rosenberg Sept- $3.50 and $5. 



Larsen, Princetm, 8^.^, (Mr 
Da^iti R and U4ian M. Sweason. f&gt;riiacet&lt;au ibr. 
L. B. Pis&lt;*er. Oct. *j.aO. (A ! of ^ ^^ of the BBadaliaaBe . j 

- by 
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Pope, Arthur Upham, Masterpieces of Persian Art, Dryden Press, Oct. $10* 



Ackerman, Phyllis. Ritual Bronzes of .Ancient China, Dryden Press. Oct. $5* 

gSNttlCS: 

JRunes, Dagobert D., and Schrickel, Harry G., eds. Encyclopedia of the Arts. Philosophical Library. 

Oct* $10* 
Start, Nathan. dynamics of Literature. Columbia Uhiv* Oct. $1.75. 



Eckman, James. Jerome Cardan. (Bulletin of the History of Medicine, Supplensent No. 6 } Johns 

MVSIC: 

Apel, Willi* blasters of the Keyboard. Harvard. Nov. $3.50. 

David, Hans T. , and Mendel, Arthur. The Bach Reader. A Life of Johann Sebastian Bach in Letters and 

Docuinents. Norton, Oct. $6. 

Bavison, Archibald T* , and Apel, Willi. Historical &j*iiology of Music, 2 v. Vol. 1. Harvard. Jfov. $4. 
Even, David. Men and Women Who Make Music. Headers Press. Oct. $3.75* ("Profiles" of twenty-six con 

temporary composers. } 
Geiringer, Karl. Musical Instruments. Their History in Western Culture from the Stone Age to the Pres^- 

ent. Trans, by Bernard Miall. Oxford. Nov. $4. 
Graf, Max. Coraposer and Critic. Two Hundred Years of Hisical Criticism. Norton. Nov. $3.50. (Called 

the first history of irausical criticism fol* the general reader. ) 

Lakond, Wla4imir, ed. and trans. The Diaries {lS73r91) of Tchaikovsky. Norton. Nov* $5* 
Robertson, Alec. Dvorak. (Master Musicians Series. ) Button. Oct. $2.5Q. 

FItg ASTS: 

Adams, Philip R. Rodin. (Sfyperion Press. } Duell, Sloan, Oct. $3. 

Barr, Alfred H. , Jr. Picasso: Fifty Years of His Art. *$iseum of Modern Art. Nov. $5. 

Georges-Michel, Michel. Chefs-d oeuvre de Peintres Conteuporains. French and European Piibns. Ncnr. $4* 

Goldwater, Robert f and Treves, Marco, eds. Artists on Art. Pantheon Books. Nov. $4.50* (Ideas c& art 

of painters and sculptors from, the fourteenth to the twentieth century. ) 
Jewell, Edward Alden. Rouaolt. {Hyperion Press }, Duell, Sloan. Oct. $3* 
KLee, Paul. [Portfolio of tefa color collotype reproductions. } Wittenborn. Dec. $18.50- 
Klingender, R. D., ed. Hogarth and English Caricature. Trarisatlantic Arts. $4.50. 
Landsberger, Pranz. Rembrandt^ the Jews, and the Bible. Jewish Publication Society. Kov. $3- 
Miller, Margaret, ed. Paul Klee. Musera$ of Modern Art. Oct. $g. 
Moholy^Hagl, I. Vision in Motioa. Paul Theobals. Itor. $8. 

Ho&gaua, flijsabeth, and others. Fragoaard, Drawings fear Ariosto. Panthecai Bodes. Hpir. $|g 
Raphael, Max. Prehistoric Cave Paintings, {Bolltog^r series. } Paarfcfee&n Boctef Sep*. $7.S3w 
Jctei, S^ressioni^. iluseum of Modem jftrt. Dsc. $S* 

W, S. Origins of MDdern Sculpture. Witteriborn, Dpq f $5. 
{See also Medieval airf Renaissauce, aboro. } 



otfasrsu FbiJ^c^r in Aiaeri&lt;^a Sft^ati^ajw Barpez% Sagt, ^ f JPer 



Fine, Benjamin. IfeDocratic Bducaticm. Crowell. Oct. $2.50* (A stody of the -toericaa college.) 
Foerster, Horman, Humanities and the Coroon Maiu Ubiv. of Horth Carolite. Hofv. $1*50* 
Hackinney, L. C. , and others. The State diversity Surveys the HuBianlties, Ifaiv^rsii^r of Hortb Caro 
lina. Oct. $4. 
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CDLTORB E0ROPEENNE SERIES 

A series of studies under the title, Culture Europ^enue, is announced by the Lausanne publishers, 
Editions la Concorde. The series is dedicated to the memory of President Franklin Roosevelt* She 
studies, which are intended to combine scholarship with general appeal, fall into three classes: those 
those devoted to the culture of individual countries; those devoted to intrar-European cultural "ex 
changes"; and those describing intercontinental contacts. Die general editor is the well-knovai reUr- 
aissance scholar, the Alsatian Pranck-Louis Schoell, once professor at the Ifoiversity of California, 
and recently editor of the League of Nations publications. 

IfolxiDoes already published are listed as follows, at the uniform price of 5 Swiss francs each: 

I. National Cultures. 

Prance. 1. Jules Hichelet. Le Peuple. Ed. Ren Bray* (New edition of a book written just before 
the revolutions of 1S48 as a call to spiritual unity in society, } 

Poland. 1. Franck-Louis Schoell. Patrinoine Polonais, Etu&es Litteraires, v. 1. 232 pp. {An in 
terpretation of the literature of Poland. ) 

2 Ludwik Broiiarski. Jtudes sur Chopin* v. 1. 184 PP- (On such subjects as Chopin and 
literature, Chopin and salon music, folklore in Chopin s music. ) 

Russia* 1. Feodor Dostoievsky, la Russie face 5 I Occident* 

II. European. 

1. franck-Louis Schoell. Leo ferrero et la France. 192 pp. (On the Florentine writer, who died 
young in 1933, a link between France and Italy. Biographical preface by the historian, 
Egidlo Reale. } 

2- -Alfons Bronarski* Ltltalie et la Pologne a travers les Siecles. 

Vforks in preparation and in press include such titles as Posie de la Gr&ce Msderne De Kazzini a 
Hatteotti Villa Rounsain Berne, dt&-Etat BayooneEient de la Belgique Lettres de Winona, 
Minnesota Les Literatures Europennes en Chine. Suggestions for volumes in the series, as well as 
suitable laanwscripts (typewritten), will be considered by the general editor* Professor Schoell (57, 
route de Ch@ne, Gfenfeve}* Apparently the volumes will be issued in French* translation into that lan- 
giiage being provided by the publisher. 

IN FUTURE ISSUES OP THE NEWS-LETTER 

Aaerlcaa Sttidies in Frarico-Qerroan Literary Relations, by Ralph P. Rosenberg. 
f 

in Cfcraparative Literature of the Renaissance, by Douglas Bush* 
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ttoe Ccsraealttee m to^w^tiw LttCTature oT tihe fettojal Cotrcll 0f leadiers 
#&* ^ B*HA*, ^iiv, rf iwto^gt^o 

, CWISTY 



Ifemte; O^ESBp . lAHH), Hevato; wm^ai S. KHCH, fi^yt* of Sct^ols, 

Elver, Mass.; msm& W1K, ifflMiJ CEORCK Bv I*IS Queers; IOTISK M* HOS^IBUJT, Brooklyn? 
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SURVEYS OF RECENT SCHOLARSHIP IJf TEE PERIOD OF THE RENAISSANCE 

By Douglas Bush 

Harvard University 

volume TIOW assembles between two covers the series of invaluable bibliographical surveys 3 - *Mcb 
were printed separately during 194O-44: L. B. Wright, "Introduction" (MLQ, II, 1941); F. B. Jotason 
and S. V. Larkey, "Science" (tHd. ); D. C. Allen, "Neo-Latin Literature" Ufcig. }; J. G. KbostaattD, 
"German Literature" (ibid.); S. P. Will, "French Literature" (ibid.}; B. Tuve, "English Literature" 
(SP, XL, 1943); P. O. Kristeller and J. H. Randall, Jr., "Philosophy* {JSI, II, 1941}; P. L. !luss~ 
baum, "Economic History" { Journal of Modern History, XII, 1941); F, Gilbert, "Political theory" 
(& IV, 1941); H. M* Huber, "O&e Catholic Church" (Church History, X, 1941); W. Paock, *fhe German 
Reformation" (ibid., IX, 1940); B. H. Bainton and B, P. Lockwood, "Classical and Biblical Scholar 
ship" (ibid,, X, 1941); C. S. Smith and W. Dinneen, "Music" (MP 9 XLII, 1944). 

It was originally intended that these should all first appear together, but war-time difficulties 
along with the normal troubles of co-operation made separate publication desirable. Professor Leices 
ter Bradner and the other members of the present Committee pay special tribute to *the earlier e~ 
bers, who bore the major share of the effort; Roland H* Bainton, Dino Bigoegiari, Dean P. Loctepexl, 
Archfer !feylor, and Louis F. Wight." A second series, now in preparation, will fill in gaps and ex 
tend still fbrther the already broad scope. The collecting of the first series in one volume is a 
convenience to the scholar too obvious to need emphasis. 

The great virtue of these bibliographies is obvious also, though it Mist be eiaphasized that they 
are not mere lists of books and articles but selective, philosophic, and critical analyses aodi 
theses of subjects, moveioents, and ideas, and of siodern scholarship as a whole. !Sie order 
of libraries are given expert guidance toward the filling of gaps on their shelves; individiaal 
dents are shown how to fill the gaps in their reading; and, for the researcher, each bibliograpfoy is 
a closely packed "Advancement of Learning, w a critique of the past aad a program for the fotijre. 

Speaking less formally, and as a weak brother, I iraist confess that as I grow older I find all bib 
liographies (especially sane recent efforts of 13? own) extreiuely depressing, and that these, col 
lected, are overv&telming. Tfoey may strengthen qoe^ recurrent icpilse to flee fro libraries 
because an ignoble savage. For it is inanifestly ii^ossible to retain any ratidial feqpe of ewer 
ariything about the Renaissance, ouch less about the general Mstary of human culture* am after read 
ing tbe bibliographies of the ooe or two fields ofie had thought case knew something of, 3&e &lt; onl^ 
2ansmr fo eq&iden invideo, niror nagis.* 9 tod, tfeinkiBg of scholars fifty years hence, ooe ?oaj add 
the iwJKLrgiliaa ejaculation, "!Ehe bells of tell go tiu^-a^liB^liBg Ibr you aaci act Jfer p@@W* 



&gt; if CP en^ otzt of tte 

vistas of learning raises SCK large gp^tiais as "ifiat is it all fert Mtanr ^ *W 
BO lass intelligent tfaan leaned Mblic^ra|i^rs are* 0f cocirse, 

They are wisely considered in 0p f l^rl^t s iBtrodtetory discour^, aaai 
admirable survey of the Hbglisti Benaissance, speaks tins &lt;p* 216); 
"Analysis has so progressed that synthesis seems ail b&t iipDsssible, id ttere are 
ooe would unreservedly call wise boofes as fer f s Spic and gomcmcG was a wise too$% 
coe^lete, or Vossler f s Mediaeval Culture, even tlioogh flaws can be found, 
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m the present couplexity of the material of being an efficient scholar, may somehow have got in 
the way of wisdom, Willey s The Seventeenth Century Background (1934) may be. such a book; Lovejoy s 
Chain of Being {1938) may be; Grierson f s Cross Currents (1929) strikes deep enough that we may find 
it to have been one, although many profess doubts; Lewis s Allegory of Love (1935) is impressive, 
amazing even. Yet somehow it is f iinportant r books that get written, rather than wise ones* All the 
sasie, ooe would take issue with the current ascription of this condition to over-training in the 
science* of scholarship; under-training in philosophy may be the likelier fault. Pew ever got wisdcei 
by ignoring detail - a common modern recommendation, even from within the universities*" 

While lists of "wise" books might vary, is it not rather remarkable that four of Miss Tuve *s six are 
by Shglishsnen (whose lack of bibliographical zeal we often deplore), and that only one is by an Amer 
ican, although we have advanced so enormously the history of literature and ideas, in a multitude of 
"important" books? Is it our training, or the incessant pressure of pedagogical routine, or the de- 
Band for publication, car what? 

It may perhaps be admitted as a major premise that, for wrong or right reasons, the world has less 
and less room for the mere indefinite extension of our knowledge of the past, and that even the atmos 
phere of our universities again for wrong or right reasons is not always over-friendly to liter 
ature and the humanities, ted, if such considerations are only partly or dubiously valid, even our 
cwa scholarly predicament suggests, indeed demands, a continually vigilant scrutiny of our aims. It 
would doubtless be generally agreed, whether or not odr activities bear it out, that our prime motive, 
both as scholars arid as teachers of the humanities, should be the creation and propagation of a "usar- 
ble past, w Biat is at least part of what Professor Tuve means by "wise" books. Can we in any other way 
hope, or deserve, to make good the essential claims of the humanities in what it is already a glib 
elicit to call our atomic world? And yet, one often woeders, at what point does learning cease to be 
essential and alive and become irrelevant and dead? 

Ifoese notes and gueries are not of course in any sense a reflection upon the value of bibliography 
in general or these invaluable bibliographies in particular. Indeed it is the directive quality they 
possess as critical guides that has pronpted sme general and far from novel remarks on the present 
and firture of literae hvmaniores. And this reviewer, it need hardly be said, is not setting up as an 
Caspian sage; he is only a puzzled mouse in the labyrinth of learning. 

AMERICAN STUDIES IN FRANCO-GERMAN LITERARY RELATIONS 2 

By Ralph P. Rosenberg 

Yeshiva College 

Ctae iiaportant aspect of American studies in Franco-German literary relations is that of doctoral re 
search* Be following survey is based on my bibliography of doctoral dissertations in Gerjnanics, 3 
i&ich, oi cce^leticn, will consist of about 2100 items. It will include dissertations from sero eighty 
ja colleges and universities, beginning with the earliest period of graduate work in America 
tbe jear 1944. 



Of $& m&rwenttaned 21CO dissertation, which a^raoe all the humanities in fernjgnics, 
j* Wi insxtred deal vrita Geraan literature- About 160 of these literary theses are 3$ 
&tcgetap* f of which the largest nrafoer, seventh-five, deal with A^glo-Gemanics, Abot*t 
p literary relations in ^ricana-Gertianica, In-Fra^o^German literary relation 



2. I visfa to express wy sincere appreciation for assistance to the American Council of Lesaraed So 
cieties* 

This article, in shortened form, was read as a paper in Deceufcer, 1944, at the Meeting of the 
Modem Language Association of America before the Franco-Geman literary relations section, Cdinpara^ 
tive Literature VII. 

3* *&i Amlytic Bibliography of Doctoral Dissertations in or Relating to Germanic Cultures, Ac- 
oepted by Aric3a Universities. * 
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thirty-one dissertations, almost as many as in the fermaavAaerican field, but these exceed the 
twenty-five for the combined fields of Classical, Italian, Norwegian, Oriental, Russian, and Spanish 
literatures in their relations to German literature, 

The first American dissertation in Franco^Serraan literary relations was written in 1897 by Charles 
p. Woods at The Johns Hopkins Diversity, Entitled "Ike Relation of Wolfram von Sschenb^ch s nil** 
ftalm to Its Old French Source, Ali$cans," it has never been printed, and the typescript copy is mi- 
available , 

In surveying the chronological development of Doctoral research in Franco-German literary relations 
by five-year periods from 1895, we find that from 1895 untU 1914, there is a gradually increasing 
interest. There had been seven dissertations in these twenty years (nos. 29, 26, 14, 13, 2, 27, 30 in 
the appended bibliography), one in the period from 1895 to 1899 (no. 29), two between 1900 and 1904 
(nos. 26, 14), none from 1905 to 1909, and four iii the period from 1910 to 19X4 (nos, 13, 2, 27, 30). 
As would be expected, there were no dissertations between 1915 and 1919* However, shortly after the 
War, interest was revived. Between 1920 and 1924 there was one dissertation (no* 28); between 1925 
and 1929, there were three (nos. 1, 19, 4); and in the 1930-34 period there were ten {nos. 3, 10, 22, 
7, 24, 15, 23, 12, 21, 31). The five-year period from 1930 to 1934 is the high-water jpark of doctoral 
research in this field in Arerica. 

In the fifteen-year period, 1920 to 1934, there were fourteen dissertations {nos. 28, 1, 19, 4, 3 f " 
10, 22, 7, 24, 15, 23, 12, 21, 31), or twice the number written in the twenty-year span from 1895 to 
1914. 

From 1935 on, political conditions in Europe once again affected the study of this branch of CCK&- 
parative literature In the period from 1935 to X989 there were only five dissertations (iios f 17, 6, 
5, 9* 20)* and in that free 1940 to 1944 the same number (nos. 11, 16, 25, 8, 18). This ioakes a sum 
total of thirty-one American dissertations in almost fifty years of graduate work. Of these 
dissertations, eleven were written by woinen (nos. 1-3, 8, 11-13, 18, 21, 24, 3D* 



It is relevant to know in which universities this research in Franco-German literary relations has 
been prosecuted, the departments in which they have been carried on, and the professors *foo have di 
rected these studies. Wisconsin takes the lead with seven dissertations (nos. 7, 10, 15-16, 23, 27, " 
28): five were supervised by Professor Emeritus A. B. Hdhlfeld of the department of German {nos. 7, 
15, 23, 27-28), Professors P* D, Cheydlsur and H. A. Smith of the French department each directed one 
(nos. 16 and 10 respectively), Illinois (nos. 1, 5, 13, 24) and ColunMa (nos. 9, 20, 22, 31} cciae 
secood with four dissertations each. Three of the Columbia dissertations were dooe under the direc 
tion of Professors R. H. Fife and P. W. J. Heuser (nos. 9, 20, 22); the fourth under that of the late 
Professor L. Cons, of the French departnsent (no. 3D* At Illinois, ooe was directed by the late Pro 
fessor J. Goebel (no. 13), one by Professor A, W. Aroaa (no. 24); of the two in the French department, 
one was directed by Professor A* Hamilton (no. 5), with acknowledgments to Professor Area, and the 
other by Professor D. H. Carnahan (no. 1}. At California (Berkeley) there were three dissertations 
(nos 0, 12, 3Q); one at a very early date was guided by the late Professor K* L, Schilling (us. 30), 
the other two by Professors L. M. Price {no. 12) and E. G. Gudde (no. 6)* 



Noteworthy is the role played by Professor Hchlfeld as teapher ancj director of research is* 
field of comparative literature. Not only did he supervise more of these theses tlasn 
Africa, but ft$ also developed two students. Professors Arou aai Price, wfao 
and waters in *he saioe 



lb coaotale tbis part of the survey, l$t ine mention that ferf^lic t^ps. 4, 211, Jbte* 
5, 29), and T&le (nos. 2, 14} IMversities are represented by two dissertations ea&lt;*j aa$ ft^ia fcfewr 
(BO. 18}* Cornell (no, 19), Duke (no, 25 i, Harvard (no, 26), Pittsbur^ {no* 17), Southern 
(no. 11), and Stanford {no. 8} by one eacfe. 



The departments in which these thirty-one dissertations had their inception are as fi*M0Ms; 
aanics, nineteen (nos. 2. 4, 6-7, 9, 12-15, 17, 2CW34, 27-30); Rqraaiice Languages, c i#t (BOS. I, 3 f 
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5 t 10, ie, IB, 25, 31); English, three (nos. 8, 19, 26); and Corporative Literature, one (no* li). To 
be noted is the preponderance pf those originating in the departments of Germanics more than twice 
as many as in the Romance language group. 



nationality of the investigators and the language in which the doctoral thesis was written 
throw further light on the nature % of this research*. As far as could be determined, the greater major 
ity, twenty-six, were either native Americans (one was English) or had their undergraduate college 
training in America (nos. 1-2, 4-6, 8-14, 16-27, 29-30-}; three (nos. 7, 15, 28) had their schooling 
in Germany, and two {nos. 3, 31 h in Prance, twenty-five of the dissertations were written in English, 
four (nos. 7, 15, 28, 30} in German, and two (nos. 3, 31) in Stench. 

Of the thirty-one dissertations, thirteen (nos. 2, 4, 9* 13, 18, 2O-22, 24, 27-28, 30-31) were pub 
lished in full; eleven appeared either in abstract or as articles in journals (nos* 1, 6-8, 11-12, 
16-17, 19, 23, 36); and six (nos. 3, 5, 10, 14-15, 25) are still in typescript. One has been lost (no. 
29). 

The investigated subjects fall into the following categories* The largest number deal with the re 
ception of French literary authors in Germany and of German writers in Prance. There are nine B*ana- 
graphs in this group. Three take up the reception of Germans in Prance two are on Goethe {nos. 15, 
24), and one is on Wagner (no* 31); five deal with French writers in Germany Flaubert (no. 9), 
A. France {no. 5), M&rcier (no* 20), G. Sand (no. 23), and Zola (no. 22); and one (no. 19) is on the 
reception of the English poet, Byrc&, in Fraisce and Germany. There are five dissertations which dis- 
cftiss the question of French sources of German authors: two (nos. 2, 29} can. Aliscons and Wolfram von 
Sschenbach; o^e (no* 21) on Chretien and Wolfram von Eschenbach; one (no. 4) on Paiens de Maisieres 
and Heinrich von dem Turlin; and one (no. 18) on the French Passion scenes as possible sources for 
tfee GeranaB ones* Four theses are concerned with influence: of Rousseau on KLinger (no. 30), c*f Goethe 
on Racain Holland (no. 16), of the War of 1870 on French literature in general {no* 10), and of the 
effect of the war on Taine (no. 25). Two others (nos, 7, 17) compare the various, French translations 
of Gpethe s Faust. Two study the attitudes of German literary men towards French literary movements: 
one {BQ, 27) examines Goethe f s and Schiller s views On French classicism; another (no. 28), Goethe s 
attitude towards French romanticism. Two (nos. 11, 13) are on the role of Mne, de StaSl as intermedi 
ary between France and Germany. The remaining seven investigate miscellaneous topics: literary move 
ments {IKB. 1, 6, 12), periodical literature (no. 3), motifs (nos. 8, 26), and poetics (no. 14). 

Biis survey reveals that African doctoral research la Franco-German literary relations has been 
tmusu&lly productive and valuable. However, there are still many problems in this field which could 
profit by the objectivity and understanding of the American scholar. Organized seminars in Franco- 
German literary relations, all too rare until the present, could be fruitful sources for future 
studies* 
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MUSICAL RESEARCH IN AMERICA 

By Frederick V. Stern f eld 
Wesleyan University 

Intellectual curiosity concerning the growth of the art of music, in English speaking countries, is 
often forced into devious channels, for our academic institutions devote considerable time to perform 
ance and ccw|&gt;osition bat comparatively little effort is directed toward studies in "the evolution of 
art of BHSIC, W to use Parry f s term. While our colleges tend to favor performance, English insti- 
seem to concentrate more on composition. There is as yet no chair in the British universities 
iedicated to imisical research as such, and while North American academic institutions have begun to 
foiled t&e exas^le of Cornell, which established in 1930 the first chair of imislcology in this coun 
try, it is fair to say that outside of Continental Europe the need for musical research is still not 
recognized. 



trailing of the Anglc-Saxce* countries is the more surprising as the path of historical 
In awfc was blazed by two Englishes in the latter eighteenth century, Charles Eurney and Jdi& 
Idas* 3 flowering of a great culture is often followed by stock-taking and critical appraisal on 
part o scholars and historians, and the heyday of SUzabethaa and seventeenth centtiry Misic was s 
&lt;3eafeg fegr $ct ix&gt;te&gt;torthy attests to provide a systematic survey of the giwth of the art from iis 
beginnings to conteaiparary times. An earlier survey, Padre Martini s Storia del la $fosica&gt; 1757-81* &** 
never been carried beymd the period of antiquity. The London Academy of Ancient Music, founded sorae 
fifty years earlier by Christopher Pepusch, the composer of the Beggars Opera, restricted itself to 
ttie study of a cappella music o f the Renaissance. Hence, the appearance in the same year, in 1776, of 
tte first volne of Bumey s General Sistory of Music and of Hawkins* General History of the Science 
m& Practice of Music represented a milestone in the advance of wisical studies* But, somehow, this 
picaseer work did not bring the results one might have expected in English academic life. Not until a 
later, in 1874, was the Jteical Association founded in London, the annual proceedings of 



which form one of the main collections of papers in the field. From this period forward original 
tributions of great merit have come from the British Isles, as may be witnessed in the works of 
Gsorge Grove, the Stainer family, H. E. Wooldridge, Edward Dent, and others, which are as remarkable 
for their literary form as for their contents. Yet, English contributions are outranked by those of 
the German-speaking nations both in scope and sheer bulk* In 1863 Friedrich Chrysander, the BJ&idel 
biographer, brought out the first volume of his JahrtZcher fur Kusikalische Wissensckaft and from 
1885 on he edited the Vierteljahrschrift fur Mu3ikwissen$chaft jointly with Philip Spitta, the Bach 
biographer and witbrGuido Adler, later professor of music history at Vienna (where the first European 
university appointment designated as "in aesthetics and music history* had been made in 1856). 

With these two periodicals systematic research into the growth and development of music was off to 
a good start, and there followed the founding of the International Misic Society in 1900* It was, in- 
deed, fortunate that the activities of this important new organisation were terminated by tlie out 
break of war in 1914, for its monthly and quarterly publications were filled with important source 
material still of the utmost value. The period after 1914 saw the founding of a number of national 
organizations and national periodicals. In America the Musical Quarterly was established by 0. G. 
Souneck, then Chief of the Music Division of the Library of Congress and a former contributor to the 
publications of the International Music Society* In Germany the Deutsche Musikge$ellscfyaft published 
the Zeitschrift fur Musikwissenschaft* Research and publications were carried on in Prance by the 
Societe Francaise de Musicologie and in Italy by the Associazione dei tfusicologi Italiani. However, 
it was not only the major European nations who contributed to musical research* It is sufficient to 
mention here such national publications as Schweizerisches Jahrbuch fur Musikwixsenschaft, Tijdsckrift 
der Vereeiniging voor Nederlandscke Musizkgeschiedenis, and Polski Socznik Muzykologiczny to exesiplify 
the excellent work done in many of the smaller European nations, The periodical Acts Ifttsicologica, 
published in 1928 by the newly founded SocietS Internationale de Musicologie f drew its material from 
musical scholars in many different countries and thereby provided a welcome international outlet, as 
its predecessor at the tqrn of the century, the International Mosic Society, had dcoe. Buty again, ac 
tivities had to cease with the outbreak pf World War II. It is hoped that a speedy resraptioi of these 
excellent studies will now take place. 

Perhaps a word should be said about the term "musicology, " derived from the French w iBusicologie. K 
The word is defended because it emphasizes the inclusion, beside history, of allied branches of re 
search in the acoustic, physiological, psychological and aesthetic fields* In other quarters tte term 
fl music~history is preferred as indicating that the historiography of smsic is the nourishing source 
of all the allied branches of reseai*ch in music. However that may be, the Columbia University Press 
has in progress a series entitled "Studies in Musieology,* while the Yale University Press is launch 
ing a series of "Studies in Music History. M Smith College, the diversity of California azx! ttie Uni 
versity of Rochester happily avoid the issue by labelling their series merely "publications in music." 

The last decade has seen many books on music history published in this country, fhe Mediaeval Acad 
emy of America has brought out such volumes as The Notation of Polyphonic Music, 9&Q-1GOO and Petruc- 
chifs Odhecaton l$6l. Among the coinmerc?ial publishers it may suffice to mention W* W. Ifcrtctx aad Cb* 
which is bringing out a history of music in several volumes to cover music in Western civlii$a&io&i# 
the history of musical instruments, ancient iraisic in the East and latest, iwusic of the Middle Ages, of 
the Renaissance, the Barogue and the Classical and Romantic periods* Several of these volwes JSOTS al 
ready appeared. There are also various American music dictionaries, of which two recent etxaqpl& 
helpful because they include generous bibliographies: the Sarvard Dictionary n*/ 

is supplemented by Baker s Biographical Dictionary of Music 
00* J* aias the nuatber of useftil tools of research available 1 t&e Sa^ish 

enlarged, though the material publishe4 in this country is not always copeted 1m 
and lucid as one might wish* 

What, it may be asked, does the American college teacher of ansie do to keep up witfe Ms 
What are the major organizations to which he belongs? ich periodicals does he read, of 
resources does he avail himself? He is likely to be a uenber of soeje, if not all, of tte 
gaaizations: 2be American Musicological Society f which publishes a bulletin in addition to ite 
the Music Library Association, which issues quarterly Sotes; the Basic ^teachers Jfaticasal 
***ich publishes annual proceedings? and the Hisic Educator s national Cbnferejsce, **&lt;* 
terly ownal,, Of these the first two are specialized in their approach and henee 
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supply the personnel for the special committees devoted to research and libraries of the two broader 
or gaoizat ions 

Other professional publications include Musical Quarterly {G. Schinner, New York); Modern Music 
(Isague of Coirposers); and the very new Musicology (M & H Publications, Middlebury, VU ). The Insti 
tute of Renaissance and Baroque Music {Cambridge, Mass* ) will bring out the first issue of its Quar 
terly in January, 1946. 

Bat the American scholar has also to consider South .American publications, concerning which he may 
be kept informed with the help of the Pan American Union, and the periodicals of the Old World. Vir 
tually all European publications came to a standstill during the war save the British, among which 
two quarterlies lead, Music and Letters and the Music Review. The English monthlies, Musical Hues* 
and Monthly Musical Zecord, though brought out by two of the leading music publishers, are surpris 
ingly independent and exceedingly well written. Bus high literary quality is equally true of British 
publications in book form. Grove s Dictionary of Music, the Oxford History of Music and Tovey s 
issays in Musical Analysis, though they may be superseded by later research, will always remain shin 
ing examples of lucid writing, of a style refreshingly free from the unnecessarily involved semi- 
professional jargon that so often encumbers American publications. 

Still it must be admitted that for many years to come the material published in Continental Europe 
will cast a long shadow over British and American publications. That is why W. Oliver Strunk in his 
useful pamphlet, The State and Resources of Musicology in the United States, properly devotes consid 
erable space to American library holdings of European publications in the field {ACLS Bulletin #19, 
Deceifcer, 1SQ2; this was supplemented by A. H. B-yer s "Checklist of Publications of Music," 1944, 
reviewed in Basic Library Association Sotes, 1945). 

It is understandable that the American college music library must be very largely dependent upon 
reprints rather than originals, as, indeed, is the average department of literature. But the trouble 
is that the American college library is woefully deficient in the large collections of reprints that 
go to isato* up a representative music library. At random, one might mention the complete editions of 
Cduperin, Palestrina and Bach or the various collections of Denk&aler, monumenta, and so forth, on 
which all stidies must depend for some time to come. It is comforting, therefore, that there are a 
number of fine music libraries in this country, among which the greatest is the Library of Congress. 
Its collection of operas and opera libretti is unexcelled in Europe. The public libraries of New York 
and Boston as well as the fcfewberry Library in Chicago have distinguished music collections {Beethoven 
and Mozart holographs as well as a unique copy of Parthenia inviolata, London, 1613-?, in Hew York; 
the Kondelka Collection, with its fifteenth to eighteenth centuries publications, in Boston; one of 
the most conplete periodical files in the Newberry). Among American university libraries perhaps those 
of Harvard, Yale and Rochester should be singled out, because the extensive scope of their collections 
serves not only the members of their respective resident communities but also their neighbors through 
inter-library leans. Mention should also be made of Colombia, California, Smith and Vassar, each of 
which can boast its particular attraction in the field. 
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TEE CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FRENCH LITERATURE 

By David C. Cabeen 

The Critical Bibliography of French Literature was formally undertaken in 1940 and, under the aus 
pices of the Carnegie Corporation, the following board of editors was designated: 

Editor-in chief, David C, Cabeen {formerly of Vanderbilt and Nebraska); Editors, Volume 1 (medieval) 
Urban T. Holmes, Jr. (North Carolina), Volume 2 (16th century), Robert V. Merrill (Chicago), Volume 3 
(17th century: drama) H. Carrington Lancaster (Johns Hopkins) and Henri Peyre (Yale), Voluuie 4 (18th 
century), George R. Havens (Ohio State) and Donald F. Bond (Chicago), Volumes 5, 6 (19th century}, 
Henri Peyre and J.-A. Bede (Columbia), Volume 7 (20th century), Henri Peyre and Justin Q f Brien (Colum 
bia). By 1942 assignments had been given to a staff of 206 contributors, who were necessarily Ameri 
cans, or residents in America (e.g., Gustave Cohen and Fernand Baldensperger). Volume 1 is in press, 
to be published in 1946 by the Syracuse University Press. Volume 4 is now being pushed to completion. 

The Bibliography will differ from the Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature in the isoportant 
respect that it will be critical, therefore requiring the increased number of volumes. The latter is 
essentially a short list of (1) the writings of the major and minor figures in English literature to 
1900, and (2) secondary works of historians, biographers a-nd critics. The primary purpose of the 
French work will be to help the student find and select the IriTKf of critical work on a given French 
author which he needs. Individual editions of the original works of French authors will be listed and 
annotated only in order to indicate the best or to point out some unusually original or useful fea 
ture. Every effort will be made to avoid covering the same ground as Lanson and other existing bib 
liographies. 



The following excerpts will show the nature of the critical annotations* They are taken 
fairly complete bibliography of the holdings, in bdth book and periodical fora, on Montesquieu in the 
Columbia University and New York Public Libraries. A rigidly selective version will constitute the 
chapter on Montesquieu in the eighteenth century voluioe of the Critical Bibliography. 

Lanson, Gustave. Montesquieu. Reformateurs sociaux, collection de textes dirige par C. Bougie. Paris, 
Alcan, 1932. 208p. 

Title misleading, unless read in connection with the series title. This is aserely a drastically 
abridged edition of the Ssprit aes lois, consisting of one fourth of text, preceded by a summary 
of the book and a 16-page study by Lanson of M. and the Lois for the information, as he sa^s, of 
B nos contemporains de culture moyenne. 1 * 



This item, while i-m important in itself, has been selected to show how essential critical 
phy is, even though the annotation reproduced is merely baldly descriptive. This book was bought bjp 
every university library I have checked, though few would have been misled had they knowi its m- 
tents. Without such guidance, any competent teacher of French literature, seeing the item in a deal 
er s catalogue and not finding it asiong his departsient s holdings, would be inclined to order it at 
once as a valuable acquisition, so great is Lanson s reputation as a historian and critic of 
ture. 



Sorel, Albert. Montesquieu. Paris, Hachette, 1887. 176p. (gj^ds ecrivains francais series) 

Essential book, which would probably be the seJLee^Lon of nost students of H. if they i*ere asfeed 
to name their favorite work on him. Jg itfffie best traditions of its diston^iished series, ftse 
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comments on it, as listed below and as found frequently throughout the body of the critical work 
on M. , range from the commendatory to the enthusiastic. Is concise, accurate, scholarly and pene 
trating, yet can be read with as much ease and enjoyment as the best of the modern novelized 
biographies, The whole closing paragraph merits citation, but its final sentence must suffice: 
"II [M.] represente notre esprit national dans ce qu il a de plus precis, de plus large, de plus 
genereux et de plus sage," 

Reviews: F. Brunetiere, Revue des deux uondes 82:694-706, Aug. 1, 1887; M, Gaucher, Revue bleue, 
ser. 3, 15:471-72, Oct. 8, 1687; F. Hemon, Revue critique d r histoire et de litterature ns 25:149- 
51, 1888; P. Janet, Journal des savants, June 1888, p. 345-57; E. Scherer in his Etudes sur la 
litterature contenporaine 9:239-54. 

In the Critical Bibliography these periodicals will appear in abbreviated form as respectively RDM, 
KB, Rcr, JB, etc. 

THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR AESTHETICS 
By Ernest C. Hassold 

University of Louisville 

The Society was founded in 1942 and held its first annual meeting in Cleveland in September 1944, 
its second in New York City in November 1945. In September 1945 the Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism (then beginning Volume 4) became the official publication of the Society. 

The first president of the Society was Dr Thomas Munro, Professor of Art at Western Reserve Uni 
versity and Director of Education at the Cleveland Museum of Art* He is known for his work on science 
in art an^ on art education, and for his undertaking to make available in translation important for 
eign work in aesthetics* His presidential address at Cleveland, reprinted in the Journal, sketches 
the following program of the Society: 

1. Continuation of the American work in aesthetics begun by Samson in Washington (1867), Raymond at 
Princeton, Santayana and Muensterberg at Harvard, Gayley at California, Mbulton at Chicago. 

2. Cultural continuity with the German Society for Aesthetics founded by Max Dessoir in 1905, which 
had at one time several thousand members, held several international congresses, and published the 
Journal for Aesthetics and Science of Art. Mr. Gatz, the founder of the American Society, was a mem 
ber of the old Society. 

3. Open-minded cooperation between the exponents of scientific and transcendental logic in the 
study of problems of art and aesthetics. 

Twenty-five papers were read at the Cleveland meeting, ranging from "The Sublime" to "Music in In 
dustry.* 1 None of the papers was illustrated, as they would have been in classrooms of art or music, 
and the abstract quality thus obtained reached its height in clearing up aesthetic concepts. Debate 
flared up when the discussion touched on subjects of wider interest: the possibility of experimental 
study of the creative process, the phases of cultural development, the admissibility of defeated 
enffly nations to a catharsis through creative activity, especially in the drama. The two disciplines 
best represented were art and philosophy. 

The second president of the society is also a philosopher, Professor C. J. Ducasse of Brown Univer 
sity, who was a member of the Cosmission on the Place of Philosophy in American Education. The secre 
tary is Professor Max Scfaoen^ Head of the Department of Psychology at the Carnegie Institute of Tech 
nology. !Bie New York meeting included such papers as tf A Report of a Dynamic Criterion of Beauty, " 
*The Science of Art, " "Machines in Music, " "Towards a Societal Criticism of Painting, " "The Art of 
the Dance, 1 * and ^Fhe Function of Aesthetics in Hegel s Philosophy." 



first three volumes of the Journal have contained only one article on the subject of literature. 
More articles on this subject will be welcciaed. 
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Professor Rosemond Tuve, Connecticut College, writes on this subject: 

It would seem especially fitting if the invitation extended by the Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism might receive a proper response from those in the Comparative Literature field, in the 
shape of articles which, though based upon literary researches, yet take special cognizance of liter 
ature s relationship to all the arts and to that philosophical discipline which attempts some inte 
gration of the theories in which the many arts find common meeting-ground* There are, perhaps, more 
unsolved puzzles in this area than in any other to which men have . given centuries of thought, and it 
would be valuable to have the contribution of those who specialize in comparative literature to as 
sist in the true solving of some of them* 

For an example, the Questions of "historical styles," "regional style," etc* [discussed by H. Hun- 
gerlund in "Problems of Descriptive Analysis," JAA6, 4 (1945), 20f f . ] are matters confronted daily 
by many specialists in comparative literature, whose specific illustration and criticism of the va 
lidity of various definitions and theories would hence be peculiarly valuable, 

CONTEMPORARY CZECH DRAMA IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
By Marion Moore Coleman 

Columbia University 

The following is a selection of studies and titles relating to the drama of contemporary Czecho 
slovakia which has been prepared in more extensive form 1 for the American Association of Teachers of 
Slavonic and East European Languages (ATSEEL). 

STUDIES 

Rudolf C. Bedoar* Chief Postwar Czechoslovak Dramatists (2818-1932). Prague, 1933, (Typescript in New 

York Public Library }. , *- - --- *!** - 

Karel Brusak* "The New Conception of Dramatic Space." Translated by Dora Round in Daylight 1, 75-95 

(1941). 

Edmond Konrad. "Contemporary Drama in Czechoslovakia," in Boohs Abroad 21, 399-403 (1937). 
Otakar Vocadlo. "The Czech Theatre, " in T, H. Dickinson, The fheatre in a Changing Wor Id, pp. 330-63 

(New York, Holt, 1938 ). 
Rene Wellek. "Karel Capek, TI in Slavonic and Mast European Review 15, 191-206 (1936). 

fRAMSLATIOSS 

Josef Capek (1887-1945). The Land of Many Homes (1923). feasslated by Paul Selver. London, Allen and 

Unwin, 1926. 
Josef and Karel Capeke RVR (1921). Translated by Paul Selver, New York, Samuel French, 1923. Often 

reprinted. 
. And So ad infinites The Life of the Insects (1922). Translated id**,, adapted by Higel 

Playfair and Clifford Bax. London, Milford, 1933. Also adapted by Owen Davis as fie World We Live 

In, New York, Samuel French, 1933. 
. Adan the Creator (1927). Translated by Dora Round. London, Allen and Unmn, 1929. Reprinted 

in M. J. Moses and 0. J. Campbell, Dranas of Modernise (revised edition), pp. 287-325 {Boston, 

Little, Brown, 1941). 
Karel Capek (1890-1938). He Makrofioulos Secret (1922). Translated by Raodal C. Barren. Boston, lace, 

1925. 

. The War with the Mewts (1936). Translated by Maud B. Weatherall. New York, Putna% 1937. 

- . Power and Glory (1937). Translated by Paul Selver and Ralph Heale, few York, Maasilla% 1988. 

-* the Mother (1938), Translated by Paul Selver. London, Allen and Unwin, 1939. 

Karel MatoJ Capek (186O-1927K Ike Pistol of the Beg (1911). Translated by . D. Scboei^erger IB Poet 

Lore 34, 475-521 (1924). 

1. The coi^lete znineographed panphlet, which includes Czech titles, isay be obtained from Mrs* Cblewan, 
505 Philosophy Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y., at 25 cents. M. 
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Karel Matej Capek (1860-1927). The Solstice (1913). Idem. 35, 475-521 (1925). 

Viktor Dyk (1877-1931). The Hnth Sight (1914). Translated by C. J. Hrbek in Poet Lore 29, 90-101 

( 1918). 
Jaroslav Hilbert (1871-1936). Whom the Gods Destroy (1908). Translated by Charles Recht in Poet Lore 

27, 361-89 (1916). 
Alois Jirasek (1851-19330. Dobronila Kettig (1901). Translated by Bernice Herman and G. R. Noyes in 

Poet Lore 31, 475-537 (1920). 

. fhe Lantern (1905). Translated by Zdenka Buben and G. R. Noyes in Poet Lore 36, 317-98 (1925). 

Edmond Kbnrad (1889). The Old Hen (1932). Translated by R. C. Bednar and Z. Hofmanova, Prague, 1932. 

(Typescript in New York Public Library). 

. fhe Vizard of Menlo (1934). Translated by Paul Selver. London, 1935. 

FrantiSek Langer (1888 }. fke Canel through the Meedle s Eye (1923). Translated by Philip Moeller. 

New York, Samuel French, 1929. 
Periferie (1925). Translated as the Ragged Sdge by Frederic McConnell and Fern Long. 

A NEW I! &lt;PIONEER Il &lt; TATAR DICTIONARY 2 
By Karl Menges 

Columbia University 

The news [in the Jew York Sines of Nov. 9, 1945] of a Tatar-Chinese Dictionary recently compiled in 
China by a "Tatar philologist," while interesting, contains nothing new to the Oriental scholar, since 
in China, in the course of that country s long relations with the people of central Asia, that is, 
with the various "Tatar" branches, several "Tatar "-Chinese Dictionaries have been produced. One was 
the M*-i-yi-y, an Uighur-Qiinese Dictionary from the later Ming Dynasty (1368-1644), the Uighur 
word-material of which was later incorporated into W. W. Radloff *s 4-volume Versuch eines Worterbuchs 
der Surkdialecte (in Russian and German, St. P., 1893-1911). toother is a voluminous Turkic (that is, 
later Uighur) -tfongol-Manchu-Chinese Dictionary dating from the latter part of the Ch ing or Manchu 
Dynasty {which extended down to 1911). A third is Lo Tze-Yung s Pa fa Yi-fu, a brief Uighur-Mongol- 
Chinese Dictionary, and a fourth is the San So Pien Lan of 1780, a Manchu-Mongol-Chinese Dictionary. 

The question naturally arises from the above: What do we mean by the "Tatar" language? The term is 
often used in combination with Turco (hence Turco-Tatar) to indicate the Turkic group of the Altaic 
Languages. We may say in general that the area of the Altaic Languages extends from the Lena Basin in 
northeastern Siberia and from Eastern Turkestan (that is, the Chinese province of Sinkiang) as far as 
the Balkan Peninsula and southeastern Poland; from the Volga-Kama region to northern Persia and Syria. 
Of coarse, all the languages spoken in this territory, a space almost infinite in extent, do not be 
long to the Turco-Tatar group. To Tatar proper belong the languages of the Volga-Kama district and of 
western Siberia only. Here you have your present-day "Tatar." 

Since the reported compiler of the "new" dictionary, Mr, Musah, is a Muslim and stems from the above- 
mentioned Chinese province of Sinkiang, "Tatar" in his case can mean only the language of his own 
province* This language is known as Eastern Turkish, Turki, Taranchi, and New Uighur. 

New Uigjiur is by no means an unknown language. It is known not only in Europe and Russia but in the 
United States, where at the present time there are a few scholars who know it thoroughly and who have 
done scientific research in the field. 

Finally, we may add that New Uighur (that is, Mr. Musah T s "Tatar") is spoken not by "about 30,000,000 
people," as reported in the Tines , but by about 1,500,000 at the most. Actually, the whole body of 
Turco-Tatar languages taken together is spoken by hardly more than 35,000,000 people, of whom about 
18*000,000 speak Osman-Turkish. Te latter are, of course, the inhabitants of modern Turkey. 

Oar oldest sources of information concerning the Turkic languages are the Orkhon Inscriptions, dating 
from 732 and 735 A.D. The Turkic languages are of the so-called agglutinative type, and represent a 
less advanced phase of linguistic development than, say, the Indo-European or Caucasian languages. 

There is no genuine relationship existing between Turkic or even Altaic and the languages of the 
American Indian, as the Tines report would have us believe. This fact has long been established. A 



2. Reprinted by permission from the Bulletin of the American Association of Teachers of Slavonic and 
East European Languages (AAfFSEEL). 
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possible connecting link between the two groups may exist in the Eskimo-Aleutian languages, but, in 
order to prove this, the relations between Eskimo-Aleutian and Altaic, to the west of, and American 
Indian languages to the east o Bering Strait would first have to be carefully investigated. 

It is with great interest that we look forward to the publication of Musah T s dictionary. The proj 
ect may well fit into the pattern of other works already under way in this country, among these the 
Mongolian Dictionary (90,000 entries) of the Department of Oriental Languages at the University of 
California (Berkeley), for which Mongol, Manchu, Chinese, Tibetan, and Russian sources are used; and 
the Turkish (Osman) -English and English-Turkish Dictionary of the Department of East European Lan 
guages at Columbia. 

The collection of songs and poems alleged to be in Musah s possession seems likely to be of particu 
lar value, and may widen our knowledge considerably. 

THREE TRANSLATIONS SERIES 
I, TEE RUSSIAN TRANSLATION PROJECT 

The Russian Translation Project of the American Council of Learned Societies is an endeavor to make 
available in English some basic books needed for an understanding of Russia and Russian culture* It 
is hoped to translate ultimately about fifty outstanding works. A preliminary survey made by the of 
fice of the Council and since continued by the editor, Dr W. Chapin Huntington and his colleagues on 
the administrative committee, has assembled a roster of about a hundred translators of whom a large 
proportion have an adequate knowledge of Russia as well as of Russian and can write clear, idiomtic 
English. An article in the Russian Review (Spring 1945 number, pp. 40-48) describes the project and 
its status; later particulars are furnished by the Project report of progress as of December 1, 1945, 
and by the editor, who has kindly brought up to date the following record of the project. 

The works at present in process of translation are: 

OF COITSNPORARI RUSSIA 

Balzak, Vasyutin, Peigin, et al. Economic Geography of the U.S.S.&. (1940). 

The most important contemporary work on the human geography pf the country (translation completed). 
L. S. Berg. The Natural Regions of Russia (1938). 

The most important contemporary work on the physical geography of the country {translation com 
pleted). 
Olga Kaidanova-Berby. Outlines of the tfistory of Public Education in Russia and the V.S.S.K. (Vol* I, 

1938; Vol. II, 1939). 

Unigue history by a remarkable woman who was a participant in it under both the old and new regiiaes 

(translation completed). 
Andrei Vyshinsky. Soviet State Law (1938). 

The standard work on the Soviet Constitution by the present Vice-Coinmissar of Foreign Affairs. 

Of AS IARLIMR RUSSIA 

Igor Grabar, et al. History of Russian Art (6v, 1909). 

The monumental history of Russian architecture, painting, and sculpture by Grabar and ore t&an 

twenty collaborators (translation of Vol. V, Sculpture, and Vol. VI, Painting, completed). 
N. K. Gudzii. History of Ancient Russian Literature (1938). (Translation completed). 
T. Livanova, M. Pekelis, and T. Popova. Sistory of Russian Music (1940). 

Deals with the Russian folksong as the source of the great musical coalitions of the nineteenth 

century. 
Boris N* Menshutkin. Life of Lononosov (1937), 

Biography of the Russian scientist of the eighteenth century (translation cosf&gt;leted). 
S. B, Okun. The Russian-American Conpany (1939). 

An account of the trading company which opened eastern Siberia and Bort&westem America to 

exploitation (translation completed). 
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t 
B. V, Varneke. History of the Russian Theatre (1913; revised 1939} , 

Begins with the folk origins of Russian drama and carries the development down to the present 

(translation completed). 
V. V. 2enkovsky. Russian linkers and Europe (1930). 

A study of the traditional conflict in Russian thought between Oriental and European influences 

(translation completed). 
P. I. I^ashchenko. Sistory of the national Economy of the ff.S.S.R. (Vol. I, Pre-Sovlet Russia), 

The best work in the field (translation completed), 
lu. M. Sokolov. Hussion Folklore (1941). 

Interesting analysis of Russian folklore. 
M.-B. Nechkin, et al. Kussia in the 19th Century (1940). 

Published under the auspices of the Academy of Sciences. 
P. P. Efimenko, Primitive Society (1938). 

Second edition of the Outlines of the History of the Paleolithic Mra, in which special attention Is 

paid to archaeological explorations in the territory of the U.S.S.R. 

Anthologies under way or under discussion include: Russian Literary Criticise in the Nineteenth 
Century, Russian national Character, Soviet Archaeology, and Thoughts of Russian Writers on Literature. 

II. TIE JEWISH TRANSLATIONS PROJECT 

A Judaica Research program is now in its second year at Yale University, under the chairmanship of 
Julian J. Obennann, Professor of Semitic Languages. Financed by the gift of Mr* Louis M. Rabinowitz 
of New York, this program has made its first enterprise the translation into English of ten Jewish 
classics of ancient and medieval times. 

Two belong to the mishnaic-talmudlc branch of rabbinical literature: The Tractates Semahot, Derek 

Eres Rabba, and Derek Eres Zuta, translated by Michael Higger, and Abot de-Rabbi Nathan, translated 
* * * . * r ~ * * " i 

by Judah Gold ITU 

Five belong to the midrashic coraaentaries: Sifre, translated by Mendell Lewittes, Pesikta de-Rab 
Kahana, translated by Joseph Marcus, Midrash Tanhuma, translated by Pinchas Wecjiter, MIdrash Tehillim, 
translated by William G. Braude (Brown University), and Tanna de-Be Eliyahu, translated by Abraham 
Berger {New York Public Library). 

The nagnum opus of Saadia Gaon, founder of medieval Jewish philosophy is: Saadia r s Emunot we-Decot, 
translated from the Arabic by Samuel Rosenblatt (Johns Hopkins ). 

The lore of an ancient Jewish colony in Abyssinia, Falasha Folklore, is translated from the Ethi- 
opic by Wolf Leslau (Scole Libre des Hautes Etudes). 

Last cosies a selection of texts from the medieval anti-rabbinical sect of the Karaites: Karaite An 
thology, translated from the Hebrew and Arabic by Leon Nemoy (Yale). 

These ten works, to be published in eleven volumes by the Yale University Press, are planned for 
publication by 1948. The total cost of publishing and of grants to the scholars concerned is esti 
mated at $30,000. 

A second program, to be carried on simultaneously, is under consideration. It will call for a trans 
lation of Hishneh Torah, the classic code of Maimonides. If the research can be made permanent, many 
large further tasks of Judaic scholarship can be undertaken. 

III. SEW TRANSLATION OP THE CED-RCI FATHERS 

For the past few years a group of American scholars has been working on a project of exceptional 
significance to the cultural world, a new translation, in seventy-two volumes, of the writings of the 
Fathers of the Christian Church. These monuments of a period which saw many changes in civilization 
reveal their authors 1 deep interest not only in matters of theology and philosophy, but also in the 
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theory of government, social reform, city planning, agriculture, jurisprudence, science, philology, 
literature and art. In an age when boundaries meant l$ss than they do today they gave evidence of a 
truly "comparative" spirit, drawing upon Greek, Roman, Celtic, Germanic, Jewish and Semitic culture. 

The patristic series will offer accurate translations, based on recent as well as ancient scholar 
ship, of works which have not been readily available for some years; many titles have never before 
appeared in English* It is hoped that the labor will fill a needed gap in world learning made very 
evident in recent surveys of sociology, history, education and literature, where writers leap from 
Plutarch to Vives as though nothing of significance had been said in the years between. The work of 
Migne is still valuable, but to consult it demands a knowledge of Greek and Latin, now generally out 
moded as educational requirements* The new translations are the result of careful reading of original 
manuscripts; each volume will contain a lengthy introduction, relating the contents to the man, his 
times, his other work, and to the history of thought. 

The project has long been the interest of Ludwig Schopp of New York City, who completed his doctoral 
work at the University of Bonn, and is well known as a scholar of Augustine and as the co-founder and 
publisher of the annual review, Traditio. He will be assisted by Dom Anselm Strittmatter, O.S.B., of 
St. Anselm s Priory and quondam member of the advisory board of Speculum, Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., 
of Georgetown, former editor of America, Rev, Rudolph Arbesmann &gt; O.S.A*, of Fordham, editor of the 
recent text of Jordanus of Saxony, and Prof. Stephan Kiittner, one of the leading authorities on canon 
law. James E. Tobin (Pordham) will serve as literary advisor. 

Dr. Schopp will make the translation of De Anina fcni several other titles by Augustine; Fr. Stritt 
matter, Gregory of Nyssa; Fr. Parsons, Augustine s De Vera Religione; Fr. Arbesmann, Tertullian; Pro 
fessor Kuttner, Isidore of Seville. 



the forty others associated with the project are: Anton C, Pegis (Fordham and Toronto), trans 
lator of the Random House St. Thomas Aquinas, who is to do Augustine r s De Libero Arbitrio; Veroon J. 
Bourke (St. Louis ), author of the recent Augustine ! s Quest of Wisdom, who will translate toe Confes 
sions; Rev. Demetrius B. Zema (Fordham), the City of God; James D. Collins (St. Louis), BoetMus^ Jte 
Musiw; Roy J. Deferrari (Catholic Univ.), Basil; Martin R. P. McGuire (Catholic Univ.), Ambrose; 
Rev. John Courtney Murray, S.J. , editor of Theological Studies, Augustine s De Corruftione Gratia; 
Rev. David Rubio, 0,S.A. (Catholic Univ.), Orosius; Rev. Edwin A. Quain, S.J. (Fordhais), Jerome s 
Letters; Rev. Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., editor of Thought, the Letters of Ignatius of Antioch. 

The works of Cassiodorus, Chrysostom, Irenaeus, Minucius Felix, Origen, Prudentius, Salvianus and 
several others will also be included. Several volumes will be issued within the next few months* 

CHRISTIAN CLASSICS IN CHINESE 

By Francis P. Jones 

.Tanking Theological Seminary 

Nanking Theological Seminary, a union institution for the training of preachers for many of the 
larger Protestant denominations at work in China, is undertaking to translate the great Christian 
classics of the past into Chinese. A series of about sixty volumes, each the equivalent of about 
200,000 English words, has been mapped out, and a Quarter of the translation work has already been 

finished* 

Outstanding scholars in America are collaborating in this project, giving careful attention to. the 
material to be included, and preparing the introductions and annotations required. For exa^ie, Pro 
fessor John T. McNeill of Union Theological Seminary carefully read through Calvin s Institutes is 
order to see what material could well be omitted, and has written a 30,000-word introduction, wilich 
will be translated into Chinese for inclusion in the first of the volumes for the Institutes. President 
Van Dusen of Union Seminary is chairman of the American group of collaborators. 
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The pre^eformation series of twenty volumes Is being carried through -as a joint Catholic-Protestant 
project, with Bishop Paul Yu. Ping representing the Catholic Church. The Dominican Fathers in America 
will sponsor the translating of Thomas Aguinas, and other Catholic groups will undertake parts of 
Augustine and other early Christian classics. These will then be incorporated in the series along wli,h 
other translations, such as that of Tertullian, which are being done by Protestant scholars. 

The pre-feformation series is about evenly divided between the early church and the medieval church. 
The volumes are usually collective, for example, a volume is given to the writings of the Apostolic 
fathers and apologists, a volume to the Nicene controversy, a volume to Clement and Origen, a volume 
to the treatises of the eastern church, and a volume each to collections of devotional literature and 
of sermons. Whole volumes, however, will be devoted to Tertullian, to Eusebius Ecclesiastical History , 
to Augustine s City of God f and to Tnomas Aquinas 1 Summa Theologica (three or more volumes). 

The first Protestant series of twenty-four volumes carries down to 1900. After one volume for Huss, 
Ockham, and Wycliff, It allows two volumes to Luther and Melanchthon, three to Calvin, and five to 
the other Reformation movements (Anglican, Independents, Quakers, etc*). In the post-Reformation, 
three volumes go to the philosophers, especially of idealism, a volume each to John Wesley, Jonathan 
Edwards, Schleiermadier, Newman, Troeltsch, Kierkegaard, and other volumes are left for selections. 

The second Protestant series of twelve volumes includes Modern Classics* Earth, Brunner, von Huegel, 
the British "centrist" theologians, _and Niebuhr are indicated, a volume of documents on Protestant 
Missions, and a final volume for McGIffert s History of Christian Thought. 

A final Open Series will permit the publishing of single volumes of works of such thinkers as Hock 
ing, William James, Otto, Berdyaev, and others. 

IN FORTHCOMING ISSUES 

American Culture Abroad: The State Department and Cultural delations 
William G. Crane: American Literature for Russia 
Paul Milano: American Literature for Italy 
George S Hadszits: Decent Classical Studies 
Dorothy Richardson: Saint sbury and /rench Literature 
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SAINTSBURY EARLY ADVOCATE OP COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 



Richardson 

Queens College 

"This coinparative study of literature, so late reached in a certain sense, so lately even possible, 
is not only the sole adequate source of just critical judgment in itself, but can be historically 
shewn to be in its absence the cause, in its presence, the cure, of the defects both of the classic 
ani nee-classic, and of the romantic or modern criticism* tf 

This characteristically involved ani intricately balanced sentence, written in 1907 by George 
Saintsbury, expressed his life-long conviction and guiding ideal. Some recognition of the part this 
conception played in his work in a period when comparative literature as a method was only beginning 
to be established is appropriate recognition of the centenary of his birth. 1 In ineTOrials to Saints- 
bury and in critical evaluations of his work, emphasis on his "gusto" ani his enthusiastic apprecia 
tion of literature has always overshadowed his part in the growth of w the wide coc^parative study of 
different languages and literatures" which he held essential to literary understanding and criticism. 

What are Saintsbury s contributions to ccsnparative literature of which the modern comparative 
scholar should be aware? Chief among them is, of course, the threefold project conceived in 1894 and 
accepted for publication by Blackwocds: The Periods of European Literature, 12v. (1897-1907), writ 
ten by nine scholars under Saintsbury s editorship, his History of Criticise and Literary faste in 
Europe fr&lt;m the Earliest Texts to the Present Day, 3v. (1900-1904), and Loci Critici, an anttelogy 
of European critical passages selected by Saintsbury,, All three works, conceived as a unit, aimed to 
present the "general literary drift of the whole of Europe" and to give the reader *a comaected, a 
critical, and a comparative view of the literature of Europe. n The Periods, planned as a "new Ballad 
to "supplement the histories of separate literatures/ were to "take account of all the simultaneous 
developments and their interaction. n2 

Hew well were these highly ambitious aims carried out? The project was gargantuan and docned by its 
scope at least at that stage of literary history to but partial success. The Periods of iuro- 
Pean Literature volumes vary in quality. She Dark Ages by V. P. Her and The First Sal f of the Seven 
teenth Century by H. J. C. Grierson are probably the best, All suffer from restriction of space and 
from the fact that none of the authors could know well all the literatures with which he dealt, Too 
often they are but separate histories of separate literatures, with only the sunmary ^infcercbapters^ 
successfully cutting across national lines to trace literary * relations and influences in tlae true 
sense of comparative literature. 

The three volumes which Saintsbury himself wrote for this series are not very succssfol* Ha 
uneven, superficial, limited too much to the "purely literary," and sometimes prejudiced 

1. Two short volumes have recently been published to mark the event: George $aintste*ry, t&e Jta*~ 
rial Volume, London, Methuen, 1945, and French Literature and Its Masters, edited by Hs&lJagtafi 
Cairns, New York;, Knopf, 1946. The first is disappointing in that it consists alwst ercli^iwlj of 
reprints the memoirs issued at the time of Saintsbury s death (1983) and scattered witil^s of 
his own. The second is a capricious reprint of Saintsbury articles from the Mncyclopaedi friiamlc* 
(9th and llth editions). 

2. The main introduction appears in the last volurse, fhe Later nineteenth Century, written by 
Saintsbury, The other two volumes he himself wrote are fke Flourishing of Romance and The tor Her 
Renaissance* 
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oci Ibsen, Tolstoi, and all the Naturalists, in The Later Nineteenth Century ), but he was at least 
constantly motivated by the desire for comparative literary study. In The Flourishing of Romance, 
for example, he devoted a chapter to a comparison of Icelandic and Provencal (p*345ff }; their like 
nesses and differences he found "too tempting" and "too useful" to comparative literary study to be 
neglected. In The Later iineteenth Century he justifies the space given to Ibsen, Tolstoi, arid Zola 
by the fact of their having had the greatest effect on the whole European literature in the last 
quarter of the century. In the final section, a "resurvey" of the twelve periods, he sums up paral 
lel developments, characterizes each era ani gives some attention to relations and "filiations" be 
tween literatures and figures internationally, as he threads his way through that continuity of 
literary developtaent" upon which he always insists. 

The History of Criticism, which is inadequate bscause of Saintsbury s indifference to aesthetics 
aixl to ideas in general and because he restricts his view to the practice of criticism, is neverthe 
less a lanterk in its constant concern with the "catholic and comprehensive possession of all lit 
erature. w Saintsbury assays that the histoi-y of criticism is a gradual development toward his own 
two ideals: "the historical-comparative method 11 and the interpretation of style rather than of conr- __ 
tent. His conviction leads him to repeated comment on the presence or absence of comparative method 
and of sufficient comparative knowledge among critics and literary historians. Modern critics, he 
maintains, have the advantage over the ancients because of the "widening and altering power" gained 
from "possession of an infinitely larger stock of accumulated literature, and of the fact that this 
literattsre is distributed over the most various times, nations, and languages" (Crit.I, 196); the 
Romantic critics suffered because, while they had wisely discarded the rules, "they had not fur 
nished tbeuselves with that comparative knowledge of different literatures.*. which assists literary 
induction" (Crit.III, 413); of the comparative literature scholar, Joseph Texte, Saintsbury says 
that his was "not only the via prima, but the via sola of literary safety" (ffrit.HI, 462); he adds 
that for forty years he himself had thus regarded comparison and attempted to practice it. 

What was the status of comparative literature at the turn of the century when Saintsbury was this 
repeatedly championing it? In the mid-century, "!Ehe practice of Sainte Beuve, and a little later the 
formal doctrine of -Arnold [bad ] recognized and, as it were, canonized the idea, " says Saintsbury, 
and by the end of the century it bad attained academic sanction. In Prance the method had advanced 
farthest in practice and popularity; 3 in England the works of C* H. Herford (The Literary Relations 
of ingland and Germany) and R. M. Ppsnett (Comparative Literature} had been published in 1886, ten 
years before Saintsbury oat lined his prcgect to Blackwoods. 

Saintsbury f s claim to forty years of belief in the comparative method is substantiated by refer 
ence to his earliest works. His famous essay on Baudelaire {fort. Rev., 24 [Oct. I, 1875}, 500-18) 
urged all Ebglish pa^se writers to take the Frenchman as a model arrf inspiration in improving Eng 
lish style; The Primer of French Literature (160)) found Boileau "lacking in the first requisite of 
poetical criticism, a wide acquaintance with poetry in different tongues" (p. 80). In "The Kinds of 
Criticise" ($says in English Literature, 1st sec., 1890) he gave as one test of the merit of a 
critic the question "Hew far has he attempted to place and succeeded in placing the subject in the 
general history of language?" (p. xvi). To do this the critic must have "sufficient range of com 
parison* aad cocparisccs most be always of qualities, not of rank. In 1891, in a lecture *Hi Con 
trasts of English and French Literature" (Collected Sssays, IV, 221-49), Saintsbury again praised 
tfae eoiparative method and added that "no two subjects... perform this office of mitual correction 
aad setting off so well as English and French literature." This belief explains soaewhat the stream 
of wlBraes of trench literary history which Saintsbury poured out fVom the early essays on French 

f the f TOs and the encyclopedia articles just reprinted down to the History of the Preach 
( 1908}* Ho other single English scholar ever devoted so rnich time and energy to providing his 

readers with that wider knowledge of European literature which Arnold pleaded for while 
Saintsbury was an undergraduate at Oxford. 



3. F, Balcfensperger, "Idtterature CoEparee: le act et le chose, * RLC, I {1981.}, 5-29, traces this 
development* 
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What is the significance of all this? Victorian contemporaries of Saintsbury were concerned with 
literatures other than their own Lang, Gosse, Symons, Syroonds, Herford, to name but a few* Son** 
perhaps adhered more strictly than he to the conception of comparative literature as a stoiy of inter 
national literary relations (rather than of world literature as such). But Saintsbury s claims to 
recognition are several: 

1. After Hallam and Arnold, Saintsbury was the first in England to give full and repeated statesnent 
to the value and necessity of comparative literary study. 

2. As historian of criticism he, perhaps more than any other single person, stressed the need for 
wide comparative study for all critics {see Grit. I, 193; III, 609). 

3. In demanding comparison in literary study he went beyond Arnold by rewording the famous defini 
tion of criticism to read, "Criticism is the endeavour to find, to know, to love, to recommend, not 
only the best, but all the good, that has been known and thought and written in the world" (Grit. 
111,611 ). 

Saintsbury f s place in the development of comparative literature is that of an early convert and 
lifelong advocate. In England no scholar of his own time spokB more strongly for the new method. His 
practical contributions are less notable priioarily because of the faith of his generation in literary 
omniscience. All his works on European literature were carried out on a grand scale before the speci 
alist had provided the needed light for many obscure corners of the vast structure he tried to erect. 
But his direction was right and, in a man of his influence, the reiteration was salutary. Uofortun- 
ately, he attempted alone what can be done successfully only by the cooperative effort of many spe 
cialists. 

BULGARIAN MATERIALS IS ENGLISH 

By Marion Moore Col&man 

University * / 



The first in point of time of Bulgaria s national heroes was a chieftain known as Aspertaeh (also 
spelled Asparuch, Asparukh and Isperikh), reputed to have been one of the descendants of the half- 
legendary Kubrat, father of the Bulgarian nation. It was Asperoch who first succeeded In esta&lisb- 
ing the Bulgars, hitherto an Asiatic tribe, on European soil and within the borders of the Ron S- 
pire* Hs did this about the year 679. 

If not the first chronologically, then at least the first in point of dramatic appeal of Bulgarian 
heroes was Khan Krum. A meteor in life very scourge of the Greeks, to whose Effiperor Hicepfeorus be 
administered a. second Thermopylae Krrai was a meteor also in death, and his end, wtilch caise in 814 
in the very moment of almost unbelievable triumphs, captured the Bulgarian imagination for all time. 
In "The Death of Khan Krum" by Angel Karaliichev (b* 1908) we are fortunate in haviiig a modern evo 
cation of the scene, translated into English by W, A. Morison in the Slavonic and Mast gwropmn le 
t/tew (17, [1939], 264-71). 

As Asperuch, and especially Krum, were the first in the national Rmtheon, so the latest are the 
hjsnble la*bor recruits known as "trudovaks," and of these the arch-symbol and type is Hesfeo Christ^ 
who lost his life en a road construction job in the Shliven sector of the Balkan Mcmt&iiis. Q|r$stcv 
too, h&s teen immortalized in verse, along with his class* and of the mny poess dealing with Ite 
"trudcwak/ 1 several have been translated by Constantine Stephancre in the papist &&*&&&&$& o/ 
in Bulgarian Folklore and Folksong (Sofia, 1902, pp. 30-33}* 



A milestone in the history of Buigaro-English cultural relations was the ap|?eara!5ce m 
1875 of Auguste Boson s Chants pofolaires bulgares. The Anglo-Saxon world, faavi&g *B*$ its |5eri*xi of 
Greek songs, of Spanish, of Serbian and even Russian, welcomed Just stick a collectim* Ultfeiu a Air 
months translations from it began to appear to various British journals* First ease those of 
Qsenford in Macnillan*s Magazine ("The Bri^nds of Bulgarian Scfflg 1 * and "Tt*? Bogies of 
Song," Vol. S4, (1876), 363-67 and 547-52); next those of Willia Si3ed*fei3^1stoiJ IB ft* 
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Magazine ("Bulgarian Pbpular Scfcgs," Vol. 35 (1677) &gt; 221-33),* and others by the Cteford Slavist, 
William R. Morfill, in The Westminster Review (Vol. 110 (1878), 394-96). The last mentioned transla 
tions occurred in an article on "Bulgarian Literature* and were later included in the Bulgarian chap-. 
ter of Morfill s comprehensive work Slavonic Literatures (London, 1883, pp. 114-44). 



later Lucy M f Garnett included translations from Dozon in her Vonen of Turkey (1890-1, 
Vol. 1, pp. 352-65). Finally, in 19C4 the Dczon^inspired flurry, to which great impetus had been 
given by the literation of Bulgaria in 1878-9, produced its most remote and at the same time most ex 
tensive fruit in Ifenry Bernard s Shade of the Balkans, a collection of 1QL Bulgarian folksongs trans 
lated with the aid of the famous Bulgarian poet and folklorist, Ftencho Slaveikov (1866-1912)- Slavei 
kov not only provided his English translator with a German rendering of the songs, but he further 
aided him by reciting them himself in the original Bulgarian* The Bernard translations were annotated 
and were accompanied by a long introduction by Slaveikov on "the Folksong of the Bulgarians" (pp. 23- 
87) and an appendix by the famous journalist, . J. Dillon, on "The Origin and Language of the Primi 
tive Bulgarians 1 * {pp. 257-858), based mostly on the works of Dimitri Shishmanov. 

Coming to the Bulgarian language, we find that the one who served as Slavdom s best interpreter to 
the English world in the early and middle 19th century, namely Talvj (Therese Albertine Louise von 
Jacob-Rob inson, 1797-1870), knew virtually nothing about this, and what she did know was mostly wrong, 
as, following Safarik, she called Bulgarian a branch of the Serbian language (American Biblical Re 
pository, 4, [1834 ], 334; 400; (615). Eventually Talvj corrected her statements to this effect (see her 
Historical View of the Slavic Language and Literature, N. Y., 1850, p. 11), but in all her writings 
continued to slight Bulgarian. Thus, in her above-mentioned long work, she translated only a single 
Bulgarian song, and this a Greco-Wallachian hybrid specimen, in contrast to her extensive offerings 
in other fields (Serbian, Bohemian, Polish, etc. ). 

Bulgarian prose began to be translated into English directly, without the aid of an intermediary 
langrage, long before the sane was true of Bulgarian poetry. In 1889 the English scholar and divine, 
A. H, Wratislaw (1622-1892), translated five short stories from the Bulgarian for his excellent, and 
undeservedly forgotten, Sixty Folk fates from Exclusively Slavonic Sources (in the Boston, 1890, edi 
tion. they are fcamd on pp. 176-208). These five stories and all the other Bulgarian tales in Erben s 
feoaows collection ISto prostonarodnich pohadek a povesti slovanskych, Praha, 1865 &gt; were years later 
translated by Walter W* Strickland and published in Pan-Slavonic Folklore (N. Y., 1930). Strickland s 
trans lations are muph more widely known than those of Wratislaw, but they are decidedly inferior to 
the latter. 

It was not until after World War I that Bulgarian poetry began to be translated into English di 
rectly from the Bulgarian to any extent. Then we find R. H. Markham offering in his sympathetic vol- 
isae, Meet Bulgaria {Sofia, 1931), translations of many of the nation s finest songs.. Par the first 
tire we meet here, not the bloody and heroic ballads which had fascinated earlier translators, but 
songs of love and the tenderer passions. Translated directly from the Bulgarian also is the "Ballad 
of Michael the Dragon and Kbrun the Hessedjia" which appears in the Slavonic and Bast European Review 
{17 [1939], 496-99, M. C. O Walshe, translator). 



The first graroar of the Bulgarian language for English-speakers was written by an American and 
directly out of the tremendous missionary activity in Bulgaria carried on by the i^otestant churches 
of the United States from the earliest years of the century. Ebe grammar, a twenty-four page handbook 
entitled Jfotes on the Grammar of the Bulgarian language, was the work of Elias Riggs (18l.CM.9Q9h "^ 
distinguished missioDary-echol^r and translator of the Bible into Bulgarian, Biggs little #ork was 
p&Hsbed |& S^rna In 1847. There is a copy in the Library of Congress. Some years later another 
f . Morse, published a two-part Bulgarian word list for the use of 



persom {CcmtanUBople, I860). 



For a general work on Bulgaria there is nothing better than B f H. *ferkham f s Meet Bulgaria, mentioned 
aboro. There is also the scoewbat uneven, bat highly informative, Bulgaria, Past and Present (Sofia, 
1936k Both are illustrated. There is no single work on the history of the Bulgarian people, as there 
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is for the Czechs and Slovaks and Rumnians, tut there are brilliant studies of various epochs. For 
the earliest period there is Stephen Runciman s admirable first Bulgarian Expire (Loaion, I960), and 
for later periods there are studies by our own American Bulgarianist, James P. Clarke, the SOT of an 
outstanding missionary of the 19th century. It is to be hoped that Professor Clarke will at no dis 
tant time provide the English-speaking people with the scholarly, dynamic, and well-written history 
of the Bulgarian nation that they now so grievousoy lack. 
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orks Translated 

Christo Botev (184&-1876). [For biography, see Iferkham, op. cit*, pp. 210-18. Markhaa calls him 
"the best representative of the pre-1878 period"] . 

1. Fragments from seven poems, in Stephanove, pas sin. 

2. "A Prayer," tr. by Markham, o cit*, p. 215. 

3. "Hadji Dimitar" [The most famous poem in Bulgarian, it celebrates an unsoceessftel raM 

undertaken in 1868 by Hadji Dimitar* and Karadja, operating frt BoftOEteia, into furkisWieM 
Bulgaria]. 

a. Translated as "Hadji Dimitar" by Henry Bernard, op. cit., pp. 220-21, 

b. Translated as n ffedj yDipiitre" by Lucy Catlin Bull, in Warner s Library of the VorU s 

Best Literature,, Vol* 26, pp. 15265-66. 

c. Translated as "The Dying Bebel" by John J. O f Beirne, in Ar-u-Eire (Old Ireland), Vol* 8, 

1918. 

Cyril Christov. 

1. "Baba Meglena," SB, 3 (1924), 45-51. 

Dimitar Ivanov, pseud, for Elin-ftlln, q.,t;. 

Angel Karaliichev {b, 1902)- . 
1* "Drunkaloto," tr. by N. B. Jopson, #?, 13. (1985), 295-78. 

2. "Hurnpy, M tr. by No B. Jopson, ibid., 278-81. # 

3. "The Little Coin," Best European Short Stories of 1928, Boston, 1929, pp. 155-66. 

4* "The StorB Bridge on the Rossitza," Best Continental Short Stories of 1926, Boston, 1987, 

pp. 167-72; another later tram lat ion by Victor Sharenkoff, in Seart of i%ro$e t pp. 330-25. 

#. Minev. 
1. "The Bought," Best Continental Short Stories of 1927, Boston, 1988, pp* 76-89* 

Svetoslav Minkov (b. 19CB) 
1. "The ten Who Came from America," tr. by Victor Sharenkoff, in Seart of $wope f pp. 3B9-4CX 

$lin~Pelin (b. 1878). 

1. "Beside the Hill," Best Continental Short Stories of 1923-5 &gt; Boston, 1985, pp. 36-41. 

2. "The Dominie s Soil," tr. by N. B. Jqpscm, 5 (1967), 

3. "The Hill of the Saviour," tr. by Earl W, Count, &?, 15 

4. "The Other World," tr, by M, lawther, , 17 (1989), 522-26. 

5. "Guest," tr. by Stoyan Christowe, in Heart of Swrope, pp, 
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fanny Mutafova Popova 

1. "Holiday," tr. by &gt;fergot Hadji Mishev, SS. 13 (1934), 36-41* 

Pencho Slaveikov (1866-1912)- [For life, see: Markham, op. cit., PP* 224-52, and Logic. Jos5i.] 
1. "The Bard Toilers," in Stephanove, p. 26* 

Ivan Yazov (1850-1921) 
Life and Appreciation 

1. Article by Edmund Gosse, based on material supplied by Prof. Ivan E. Geshov in Under the 

Take, pp. x-xi (tn/ra. ). 

2. Lucy Catlin Bull, "Ivan Vazoff," Warner s Library cf the tor Id s Best Literature, Vol. 26, 

pp. 15263-9. 

3. Radoslav Tsanoff, "Ivan Vazoff, Balkan Poet and Novelist," Poet Lore, 19 (1906), 98-110, 

4. Obituary, SX, by Ellinor Grogan, 1 (1922), 225-27, 

5. C. A. terming, "Ivan Vazov," Columbia University Course in Literature, Vol, 10, 574-75. 

6. R. H. teirkham, pp. 218-2. 



translated 

. Pod igoto, translated anonymously as Under the Yoke, 1894 (London); second ed., 1912 
[ Vazov s most famous work, written 1886. The story of the April Uprising (1876) of the 
Bulgarians of WesternThrace against Turkey]. A fragment from this translation, "The Sew 
ing Sarty at Altinovo," is reprinted in Warner, of. cit., pp. 15271-86 ; later in Columbia 
Course in Literature, Vol. 10, pp. 578-87. 

2* "The Pine Tree," tr. by Lucy Catlin Bull, Warner, op. cit., pp. 15269-71; reprinted in 
Colombia Course t Vole 10, pp. 578-85. 

3. "Where Is Bulgaria/ beginning, "Should you ask we where the dawning," tr. by John J. 

O Beirne, f.? s Veekly, Oct. 2, 1915, p. 330; also, as "(He to Bulgaria," tr* by E. B. 
Haskell, in Logio, pp. 252-53. [For Haskell, see tferkham, op. cit., pp. 37CH32]. 

4. M Is ffe Coning? 11 Best Continental Short Stories of 1B23-192V, Boston, 1924, pp* 35-41; also, 

by Earl tf. Count, SR, 16 (1937), 49-55. 

5. Short poem, "Bulgaria, " tr. by A. P. Colemah, S&, 9 (1930), 208. 

6. Fragmerits, in Stej^tnove, p* ^6. 

Jordan Yovkov (b. 1884). 
1. "Ekki-Arape,* Best Continental Short Stories of 192U-1&25, Boston, 1925, pp. 42-48. 

aiko Zhimifov (1839-1877), 

"fhe Bulgarian Maidens," in Stephanove, pp. 17-18. 

RECENT AND FORTHCOMING BOOIS IN THE HUMANITIES 

fhis list is a sequel to that published in the November New-Letter; dates of publication are those 
in pufclisbsrs f catalogues or in Publishers* Weekly* and are given only for future schedules. 



Bailey, J. 0. Pilgriirs thru Space and Tijse. Abramson, Apr. $5. (A history of fantasy and science 

fiction. ) 

Bowra, C* M. From Virgil to Milton. 253p. Macmillan. Jjy4. (A story of the literary epic* } 
Burfce, Sermeth, A Qraumr of Motives. 553p. Prentice-Hall. $5. {First of a trilogy on a semantic 

view of htffian interrelations. ) 

Busctdn, Charles B. Rrophets of Heaven and Hell. Virgil, Dante, Milton, Goethe. 130 p. ^fecmllatu $2. 
Castlglioai, Arturo. Adventures of the Mird. Knopf. &gt;^rcb. $4.50. 
Dixcffi, W. HacN^ile. An Apology for the Arts. 215p* Longmans* $2.75. 
Eberhart, Richard^ and Rodman, Selden, eds. War ard the Poet. An Anthology of Poetry Expressing 

Han f s Attitudes to War from Ancient Tinges to the Present. 285p. Devin-Adair. $3. 
Lewis, Wiliaarth S* The Yale Collections. Yale, $2. 
Longinus on the S-ublime (translated Benedict Einarson), and Sir Joshua Beynolds, Discourses on 

Art, Introduction by Elder Olson. (University Classics). 366p. Packard & Co., Chicago. $.95. 
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Seyler, Athene, and Haggard, Stephen. The Craft of Comedy. Theatre Arts* Feb. $1.50* 
Stauffer, Donald. The Nature of Poetry. Norton. April, $3.50. 

AMCIBSI LITERATURE 
Gornme, A, W e An Historical Commentary on Thucydides. Vol. 1. Introduction and Cojnroentary on Bode I* 

49p. Oxford. $5, 
Hyde, Walter W. Religious Experience of the Roman Entire, F&gan and Christian. Univ. of Ftennsyl- 

vania R*. March. $5. 
Isocrates, vol. 3. English translation by Larue Van Hook. (Loeb Classical Library 373*) 542p. 

Harvard. $2.50. 
Brother Patrick (John Howard Fkrks). Roman Rhetorical Schools as a Preparation for the Courts 

under the Early Empire. (Johns Hopkins Studies in History and Political Science, v. 63, xu 2-) 

Hopkins PP. 

Pliny. Natural History, vol. 4. {Loeb Classical Library, 370) 571p. Harvard. $2*50. 
Richter, Gisela. Attic Red-figure. A Survey of feinting from about 530-320 B.C. (fcfetropolitan 

Museum). Yale, $2.50* 
Smith, William Stevenson. History of Sculpture and feinting in the Old Kingdom. Harvard. March. 

$25* 
Wilkinson, L. P. Horace and His Lyric Poetry. 194p. Macroillan. $2.75- 

MEDIEVAL 

Farrar, Clarissa P., and Evans, Austin, P. Bibliography of English Trans lations frcct fedieval 
Sources . Columbia. Feb. $7.50. 

Kantorowicz, Ernst H. laudes Regiae. A Study in Liturgical Acclamations and Mediaeval Ruter Wor 
ship. With Musical Transcriptions by Manfred P. Bukofzer* (University of California Publica 
tions in History 33. ) 313p Univ. California Pr. $3 paper. 

HBBBSV 
Alfasi, David ben Abraham. The Ifebrew Arabic Dictionary of the Bible Kncwn as Kitefc jaiai 

Al-Alfaz (Agron), ed, Solomon Leon Skoss. {Yale Oriental Series, Researches 21.) Vol. 2, 916p. 

Yale. $12. 
Herford, Robert T., ed. Pirke Aboth. The Tractate "Fathers, * from the "Mishit," commofily called 

"Sayings of the Fathers. 11 Translated from the Hebrew, 3rd rev. ed. 183p. Jewish Inst. of Relig 
ion, 40 West 8 St., N. Y. 23, $2. 
Hertz, Joseph H., translator. Sayings of the Fathers, or Pirke A^oth. 128p. fehrmn House. $1.25. 

(A parallel-text edition of excerpts from the Mishna. ) 
Joseph ibn Ra&lt;iuda. Duties of the Heart. Translated from the Arabic by way of the Hebrew by Moses 

Hyamson. 220p. Bloch. $3. (Three treatises on humility, repentance, and spiritual acxouoting, ) 
flewman, Louis Israel, and Spitz, Samuel, eds. The Talmiiic Anthology^ Tales and Teachings of tte 

Rabbis. 604p. Behrman House. $5*50. 
Raphael ben Zion, translator. The Way of the Faithful. An Anthology of Jewish IfcsttoiM. 

Jacob Cahn, 8113 West 4 St., Los Angeles 36. 42*50, 

AMERICAS 

Allen, Gay Wilson* Walt Whitman Handbook. 578p. Racterd & Co, , Chicago. $3. 
Greater Africa* Sssays in Honor of Herbert Eugene Boltcn. 732p. Univ. Califoruia ftass f 
Carson, William G. B. Letters of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean Relating to Their American 

I81p. Washington University, St. Louis. $2.50. 

Cofcaan, Elizabeth. Chinatown, U. S. A. (Asia Press.) Day. April. $3.50. 
Drate, 3t, Clair, and Cayton, Hcrace B. Black tetrq&gt;olis. A Study of Hegro Mfe to a 

City. Introduction by Richard Wright. 843p* Iferccwt. $5. (Chicago s So^b Si*} 
Dreiser, Theodore. The Bulwark* Boubleday. Iferch. $2.75 (posthumous) 
Dumbauld, Edward. Thomas Jefferson, American Tourist. Univ. Oklahoma ft*e$s. mrcti. &. 
leary, lewis, ed. Last RDeirs of Philip Freneau, Rutgers Univ. f^ess. $3,^ : 
F*y,Ellen Dances, ed. Catalogue of the Whitman Collectim in the D* fexvers.ty fete*?. 

ing a part of the Trent Collecticm. 165p. Dtfkfc University library. 
Hoffean, Frederick, ai*i others. The Little Marine- frinceton. April, $3.75, 
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Hsnny, Hamill* West Virginia Place femes. Their Origin aid Weaning, fa dictionary] 780 p. Piedmont, 
tf. Va., Place &me Press. $6. 

Kaufftean, Beiay* Pennsylvania Dutch Folk Art. Studio Publications. April. $6. 

Lanier, Sidney* Works and Letters, ICKr. Johns Hopkins Press. 

JfecGregor, Gordon, aid others Warriors without Weapons. A Study of the Society aixi Personality De 
velopment of the Pine Ridge Sioux. (Indian Educ. Research Project series, 2). 228 p. University of 
Chicago Press. $3*75. 

McWilliams, Carey. Southern California Country. (Ajnerican Folkways series). Duell Sloan. March. 
$3.75. 

McWilliaros, Vera. Lafcadio Hearn* Houghton. March, $3." 

Randel, William P. Edward Eggleston % King s Crown Press. May $3. 

Webster, Samuel C., ed. Mark Twain, Business Ifen. 42lp. Little, Brown. $4. 



Andrews, Edmund. History of Scientific English. R. R. Smith. May. $7,50. 

Bagster-Collins, Jeremy. George Colman the Younger. King T s Crown Press. May. $3. 

Bate, Walter J. From Classic to Romantic. Harvard. May. $4. 

Bate, Walter J- The Stylistic Development of Keats. 225p fcfodern Language Association. $3. 

Beyer, Werner W. Keats aixi the Demon King. Oxford. $3. 

Brown, Hilton. RuJyard Kipling. 251p- Harper. $3* 

Bryson, Gladys. Man and Society. The Scottish Inquiry of the Eighteenth Centtiry. 296p/ Princeton. 

$3, [The work of Hume, Adam Smith, Itonboddo, and others.] 

Bullough, Geoffrey, ed. Poems and Dramas of Fulfce Greville, First Lord Brooke. 2v. Oxford, $3/ 
Caldwell, James R. John *feats f Fancy* The Effect on Keats of the Psychology of His Day, 215p. 

Cornell University Press. $2. 

DeGroot, John Henry* Shakespeare and "The Old Faith. * King f s Crown Press. $3* 
Gardiner, Harold C. Ifysteries 1 End. An Investigation of the last Days of the Medieval Religious 

Stage. (Yale Studies in English, Vol. 103 K Yale. $3, 
Green, V. H. H. Bishop Reginald Ifecock. A Study in Ecclesiastical History and Thought. 269p. 

Hacmillan. $3. 

Greenough, Chester N. Bibliography of the Theophrastan Character in English, Harvard/ Hay. $10. 
Robinson, LenncK, ed. Lady Gregory f s Journals. Macmillan. May. S3. 50. 

Grennan, Margaret R. William Morris, Medievalist and Revolutionary. 180p. King s Crown. $2.50, paper. 
Grierson, Sir Herbert, and Smith, J. C. Critical History of English Poetry. Oxford. $5- 
Harding, Davis P. Milton and the Renaissance Ovid. University of Illinois Press. May. $1.50, paper. 
Harlan, Aurelia B. CWen Hsredith* A Critical Biography of Robert, First Earl of I^yttone Columbia. 

$3*95* 

Housiaan, Laurence, ed. A Wordsworth Anthology. 157p. Scribner. $2. 
Johnston, George B. Ben Jonson, Poet. 183p. Columbia. $2. 
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AMERICAN CULTURE ABROAD 



Since 1815 Americans as individuals and as representatives of private societies have established 
institutions in foreign lands to carry our people s message of good will to all mankind. Through 
schools, hospitals, colleges, libraries, mission stations, astronomical observatories, and scien 
tific laboratories especially in agriculture, the story of American culture has been told by the 
service of devoted individuals. Private initiative developed programs for acquainting other nations 
with America s quality and ability. The esteem abroad for America arises in part from the notable 
work of such centers as the American University at Beirut, Peiping Union Medical School, the Ameri 
can Library in Paris, and the agriculture school in Honduras established by the United Fruit Com 
pany. 

Partly as a fulfilment of the Buenos Aires Convention of 1936, and partly in recognition of the 
fact that cultural extension is an integral part of foreign policy, the United States Department 
of State entered -upon a cultural program in 1938, about fifty years later, it may be remarked, 
than Prance. Mr. Nelson A, Rockefeller organized additional work in 1940 to implement the Good 
Neighbor policy. In the initial stages, policy was determined by the State Department, and opera 
tions were conducted by Mr. Rockefeller s office partly with t^e aid of American private societies. 

The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs (CIAA) undertook programs of diverse char 
acter and of great significance to the life of the hemisphere. Three libraries were established, and 
books in English were given to some 500 established libraries, with the assistance of the American 
Library Association. Cultural institutes were founded, and many book translations were arranged, 
under the sponsorship of the American Council of Learned Societies. These activities were transferred 
to the Department of State on July 1, 1943. Other CIAA activities included educational programs, press 
services, health and sanitation work carried out by field parties, economic activities, and the publi 
cation of numerous pamphlets for distribution in both Latin America and the United States. Centers 
were established throughout our country for the dissemination of information about the other American 
republics* With the dissolution,, on December 31, 1945, of CIAA, there remain subsidiary offices: the 
Inter-American Educational Foundation carries on the cooperative educational work, and the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs continues - the health and sanitation program. 

In January, 1942, President Roosevelt provided funds from emergency appropriations for cultaral ac 
tivities in China and neighboring countries, and in the spring of 1943 a similar provision was s^de 
for work in the Near East and Africa. The Division of Cultural Relations, Department of State, under 
took these operations, and by this experience was prepared to take over in 1943 the cultaral programs 

of CIAA. 

The Office of War Information (QWI) was given responsibility on June 13, 1943, for the outflow of 
material to all parts of the world except Latin Aiaerica. OWI, CIAA, and the State Department worted 
harmoniously in similar outgoing programs of publishing, exchanging distinguished scholars and ex 
perts, establishing libraries and cultural centers, arranging concerts and art exhibits, providing 
classes in English, and transmitting news and information by cable, radio, photographs, and motioa 
pictures. Different aims guided each organization. Apparently the chief divergence lay 



Material lor 



this article is derived from various pamphlet publications of the Department of 



State, notably Publication 2137: The Cultural Cooperation Program W38-19V3, by Haldore Haoscm 
(1944, Superintendent of Documents, 5 cents), and from recent press releases. 
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in the reciprocal nature of the State Department and CIM programs, as opposed to the principle of 
outflow adopted by 0171 at a time when interchange and cultural reciprocity were hampered by war. 
All three organizations employed public relations specialists, as well as area and subject-matter 
specialists. 

In the postwar arrangement, "the Office of International Information and Cultural Affairs (QIC) of 
the Department has responsibility for the promotion among foreign peoples of a better understanding 
of the aims, policies, and institutions of the United States; the dissemination abroad of informa 
tion through all appropriate media; the furtherance of international exchange of persons, knowledge, 
and skills; and the integration of the programs of other federal agencies with over-all United 
States foreign policy. Some twenty government agencies now conduct cooperative programs with Latin 
American countries, or through international agreements engage in such activities as that of the 
International Exchange Service of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Before the House there is H. R* 4982, introduced by Representative Sol Bloom of New York, by which 
authority for a worldwide cultural and information program would be given by Congress. Several other 
bills, especially one introduced by Senator Pulbright of Arkansas, would make possible the use of 
lend-lease funds for the establishment of cultural centers and for the interchange of students. The 
normal peacetime programs of the Department are, it should be said, planned on a modest basis. More 
over, the official program is designed to complement and not supplant private activity. A special 
office, the Organizational Liaison Branch of the Division of International Exchange of Persons, has 
been formed to develop and maintain relationships between the Department and private organizations, 
foundations, and philanthropic organizations engaged in cultural work. 

The method of operation abroad by OIC is the assignment in each country of qualified officers to 
embassies, legations, missions, and consulates, who are known as Cultural Relations Attaches or 
Cultural-Relations Officers. Between 1941 and the end of 1943, twenty such officers were appointed 
to sixteen Latin-American countries. Thirteen were college professors, largely in the humanities, 
while the rest were officials or publicists. By the beginning of 1946, Cultural-Relation Attaches 
were assigned^ to most Latin .American countries and to Spain, Portugal, Turkey, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Greece, the Netherlands, and China. It is planned to appoint information 
or cultural officers to sixty-two countries. 

These officers make known through personal relationship, through dissemination of news, books, 
films, and works of art, and through institutional activity the course of American art and thought. 
Mr. Herschel Brickell, first Cultural-Relations Attache, founded a cultural institute at Bogota, 
Colombia, wrote brief histories in Spanish of .American literature and of the United States, and in 
many other ways exemplified the highest qualifications of these officers. Moreover, these officers 
give many lectures in universities and before cultural societies, from which result notable books 
about the country of residence or about the United States. The following scholars in the humanities 
are or have been Cultural Relations officers. 

Glen Barr (Spanish, Miami University), Uruguay 1942-3 

Carl Blegen (Archeology, University of Cincinnati), Greece 1944- 

Prancis J. Colligan (English, University of San Francisco), Ecuador 1943-5 

W. Rex Crawford (Sociology, University of Pennsylvania), Brazil 1943-5 

Albert B. Franklin (Spanish, Williams College), Uruguay 1943- 

Albert H. Gerberich (Modern Languages, Dickinson College), Costa Rica 1941-4; Colombia 1944-5 

Hayward Eeniston (Spanish, University of Michigan), Argentina 1942-5 

Lawrence J. Kinnaird (History, University of California), Chile 194S-5 

Charles R. Morey (Medieval Art, Princeton), Italy 1945- 

Howard L, Nostrand (Modern Languages, University of Washington), Peru 1945- 

John T. Reid (Spanlsh^American Literature, Duke University), Cuba 1945- 

Carleton Sprague Smith (Music, New York Public Library), Brazil 1944- 

Charles H. Stevens Jr (Spanish, Rutgers University), Mexico 1942-5 

S. Harrison Thomson (History, University of Colorado), Czechoslovakia 1945; Poland 1945- 

George C. Vaillant (Archeology, University of Pennsylvania), Peru 1943-5 

John Van Home (Spanish, University of Illinois), Spain 1943-6 
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In the growth of the inter- American program, which may set the pattern for work in other coun 
tries, the cultural institute has been developed as a centre of cultural interest and activity. 
Privately established and operated, the eight institutes existing by 1939 were officially encouraged 
after 1941, and their number rose to twenty-two in 1943 and to twenty-seven at present, English 
classes, lectures, and libraries are the main interests of the institutes. Likewise in this country 
inter-American centers of information, and Pan American societies, have been established with some 
government aid. In. addition, the program has recognized the English-language schools abroad. Grants- 
in-aid have been made to some of the 195 such schools in Latin .America which are sponsored by 
American citizens, and a service bureau to help all such schools has been established by a grant to 
the American Council on Education. 

The program has devoted much attention to libraries of books in English* Three model libraries are 
operated in Latin America: the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin in Mexico City, the Biblioteca Nicara 
gua-Americana at Managua, and the Biblioteea Art i gas-Washington in Montevideo. Each of the twenty- 
seven cultural institutes contains a collection of books, together with music and art materials. In 
the eastern hemisphere the.OWI established 108 collections of books. Of these it is expected that a 
total of about forty-five will be maintained, so that there will be at least one American library 
center in each of sixty- two countries. Attention has also been given to librarianship. The Rocke 
feller Foundation has established four-year library schools in Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo, and Mexico 
City. Another library school has been set up in Lima to help train a staff for the new National 
Library of Peru. A United States committee is aiding in the rebuilding of the institution, which 
was destroyed by fire in 1943, and about 10, 000 books have been gathered for presentation on July 
4, 1946. 

As part of an information program for Latin American libraries, the American Library Association 
has compiled a Selected List of Books in English by U. 8. Authors, which contains 1279 titles; and 
a Selected, List of Periodicals Published in the United States, which numbers 460 titles. As a result 
of these bibliographies, thousands of books and of subscriptions to periodicals have been presented 
to Latin American Libraries. A parallel activity is the circulation of exhibits of paintings by 
U. S. artists, together with tiae conplemen^ary circulation of IJatin^American art here. A further 

guide to books is provided by the establishment by the Library of Congress in 1945 of the Unite^ 

p 
States Quarterly Book List. 

More than guides have been provided. The Department has encouraged private interest in Latin 
America by arranging tours by U. S. publishers, by planning a program of translation of 116 books 
from English into French, Spanish, and Portuguese, and by fostering the U.S. International Book 
Association (USIBA). This society of publishers launched in January 1946, in cooperation with 
Publishers Weekly, the monthly u. S. A. Book Sews, designed especially for the Latin African book 
trade. The reverse process has also been encouraged. The translation of fourteen Latin American books 
into English has been - arranged. The Library of Congress Music Division has made and circulated 
recordings of both North and South American folksong, and -has published an extensive bibliography, 
A Guide to Latin American Music. Other publications by the Library of Congress relate to law, biblio 
graphy and official documents. 

The exchange of educational personnel is a further important part of the cultural program. 
The convention signed at Buenos Aires in 1936 provides that each of the signatory governments shall 
send to each of the others two graduate students in each year, and one or more professors every two 
years, the cost to be borne by the individual governments. For other students, travel reductions, or 
travel grants, or maintenance grants have been gradually arranged with the aid of the Institute of 
International Education, a private body. Science and technology have been the disciplines most fre 
quently chosen by students coming to the United States: medicine, agriculture, physical science, and 
engineering, -together with a smaller number in social science. Several hundred students are tiros 
brought to this country annually from Latin America, a forerunner of the expected postwar migration 
from all over the world. Since the end of 1942, the war has prevented the sending of our stodeats 
southward. In addition to the college and university fellowships, dAA has bequeathed to the State 
Department a program of training in this country in industry and in govenmewt of a nupber of citi 
zens of Latin America. In addition to students, prominent persons in gdverment, joorpali, science, 
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and the arts have been brought from the other American countries, and in some recent cases from 
Europe, for varying kinds of travel or cultural activities here. 

Despite the war, the Department has begun the arrangement for. exchange professors, of whom twenty 
were sent south in the period 1940-1943, and sixty-six in 1943-45, (with seven brought to this coun 
try in the last year). The subjects taught by the first group varied from dentistry to rural soci 
ology, with five in the sciences, nine in the social sciences, and six in the humanities. In* the 
social scientists are included two librarians, Miss Janeiro Brooks of the Pan American Union Library, 
and Mrs. Clara Blodgett Newth de Villa Sainz of the New York State Library, who were assigned to the 
summer library school of the National Library at Bogotial In the humanities are counted the following: 

Leopold Arnaud (Dean, Columbia University School of Architecture) to Argentina, Chile, and Ecuador 

Irwin Sdman (Philosophy, Columbia University) to Mexico and Brazil 

Ralph W. Hammett (Architecture, University of Michigan) to Nicaragua 

George D. Hocking (Romance Languages, Kenyon College) to Bolivia 

Albert H. Marckwardt (English, University of Michigan) to direct the English Language Institute 

in Mexico 
Harold E. Wethey (Fine Arts, University of Michigan) to Argentina 

Later appointees include: 

Arthur 3. Aiton (Latin American History, University of Michigan) to Costa Rica 

Herbert E. Bolton (History, University of California) to Mexico 

Carolyn G. Bradley (Fine Arts, Ohio State University) to Chile 

Delos Canfield (Romance Languages, University of Rochester) to Mexico 

Eugene Current-Gar ci a (English, Louisiana State University) to Cuba 

Richard Pattee (Historian) to Haiti 

Leo L. Rockwell (English, Colgate University) to Chile 

Charles N. Staubach (Romance Languages, Michigan) to Colombia 

Edward Larocque Tinker (Author) to Argentina and Uruguay 

David Van Vactor {Assistant Conductor, Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra) to Chile 

Eliseo Vivas ( Philosophy , University of Wisconsin) to Mexico 

Morton D. Zabel (English, Loyola University) to Brazil 

It should be added that in 1945 and again in 1946 the Texas State College for Women conducts a 
stumer school at Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico, with emphasis on English teaching. 

The Exchange professors to the United States include: 

Alfonso Castiello, S. J. (Philosophy, National University of Mexico) to Loyola University, Chicago 
Jose Jiiienez Borja (Spanish Literature, University of San Marcos, Lima) to Mills College to teach 

Ibatin American civilization 

Vincente T, Mendoza (Music, Mexico City) to University of New Mexico 
Enrique Noble (Geography, Candler College, Habana) to Trinidad, Colorado, State Junior College, 

to teach Latin American civilization 

Julio E. Payro (Artist, Argentina) to University of Michigan 
Eagenio^Pereira Salas (History, Santiago, Chile) to University of Chicago 
E. Rodrguez-Fabregat (Montevideo) to Mills College to teach Latin American civilization 



^ literary results of these exchange professorships are already apparent. Mr. Herschel feckell s 
histories in Spanish of American Literature and of American History have been mentioned as the work 
of a Cultural Relations officer. A similar work by Professor W. Rex Crawford, Cultural Relations 
Attacie at Rio de Janeiro, is a history of Latin African thought, translated into both Spanish and 
Portuguese. CIAA also arranged for the first translation into Portuguese of a history of the United 
States. Professor Morton D. Zabel, lecturing at the University of Rio de Janeiro, prepared an an 
thology of United States short stories for translation into Portuguese, while his lectures on 
American literature were translated into Portuguese, Spanish, and French, Professor Donald Pierson 
at Sao Paulo has edited a series of translations of American works of scholarship. 

In the other direction, Erico Verissimo, the Brazilian novelist, utilized his lectures at the 
University of California for a book in English on Brazilian literature. These welcome activities 
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are, it is clear, only a beginning. Scholars will be pleased fbrther that the Library of 

has taken over the publication of the massive annual Handbook of Latin American Studies, formerly 

published by Harvard with the aid of the Rockefeller Foundation. The reliable annual Sontl American 

Handbook is published by the H. W. Wiison Co. 

Tjie story of the exchange professorships promises further chapters. Visits to Australia by Allan 
Nevins of Columbia, Henry Seidel Canby of Yale, and Dixon Wecter of the University of Califemia 
(Los Angeles) will be followed by one by Ralph H. Gabriel of Yale in May, 1946, The effect has been 
the virtual establishment of a chair of American Civilization in the University of Sydney, since 
Professor Gabriel will go out wholly at the expense of the host institution. Another beginning is 
marked by the residence of Professor Kenneth Murdock of Harvard at the University of Upsala in 
Sweden, by arrangement with the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

A final thought for scholars is that these activities of QIC here described are mainly carried co 
by only two out of the five functional divisions. These divisions are Press and Publications, Motion 
Pictures, International Broadcasting, International Exchange of Persons, Libraries and Institutes. 
Naturally QIC is interested in what are called "mass media," or press, film, and radio, which are 
covered by the first three of these divisions. The head of QIC is appropriately a journalist, Mr. 
William T. Stone, once Washington correspondent of the Foreign Policy Association, and a wartinae 
official of the Foreign Economic Administration- (FEA) . Nonetheless, the cause of scholarship is 
amply safeguarded. The division of International Exchange of Persons is headed by &gt;fe*. Hersctel 
Brickell, our first Cultural Relations Officer, a journalist of considerably cultural attaimnent. 
The division of Libraries and Institutes is headed by Dr, Richard Heindel, historian from the Uoi- 
versity of Pennsylvania, wartime director of the OWI Information Library in London. She Exchange 
of Persons division includes in its staff Professors Harry B. Warfel (-American Literature) and 
Francis J. Colligan - (English), together with Fti.D. s from Yale, Harvard, and Columbia in otter 
disciplines. Moreover, the area divisions, which interlock with the functional divisions, are well 
staffed with scholars, especially historians, to direct the work of QIC in-Anericaa Republics, in 
Europe, in Far East, in Near East, and in -Occupied Areas. Tne scholar, in son,* is still, in poliMcs. 

THE ENGINEER ONR-FIFTH HUMANE 

By Karl 0. Thompson 
Case School of Applied Science 

The general trend toward curriculum revision has included the engineering colleges; in 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education was one of fee first organizations to sto^r 
problem. Two years ago a committee of college presidents and deans presented to the ^ii*eeriB 
schools an able analysis with rather specific recomendaticms. Objectives of an engineering 
tion were stated in broad, sound principles, and courses were grouped into two major divisions 
designated Scientific-Technological and Humanis tic-Social, in a ratio reccOTesded as -- 

twenty - or even seventy-five to twenty-five if possible. Many specialized courses IB 
were deliberately shifted to a fifth year, which would bring a Ulster s degree. 



Individual colleges are trying to carry out these recoMoendations and soiae of fee 
countered may be of general interest. One of the first problems is the scope of fee tern 
Social. Departments of English, modern language; history, economics, sociology, psy^e&ologFr fto- 
losophy, and fine arts come to mind first. - Combinations or subdivisions of tbese d^ar^^ 
coarse possible. The availability of personnel to teach separate courses win modl% *? JJ* 
in any one school. English language and literature can claim the right to no wre tta 
of -the total. 



*re 



If the recoMnendation of twenty percent or one-fif^ of the total curriculum be 
lem of distribution through the four^ears arises. -3wi*taI* :H*ere,is se 
the percentage be reckoned on contact hours or on credit tape or o* load 
certainly away firom bunching the .humanistic ceases to tt flxrt ^&gt; years 
total number of courses allotted is ten- (thirty credit ban) aad ttese a*e 
throughout the four years, we have erne course every term aod 
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right down to the last term of senior year. That plan offers splendid possibilities. 

A third problem is the division between required and elective coTirses. Required courses would 
logically come in the first two years, with an increasing privilege of choice on the part of the 
student. The college authorities and the teachers must recognize the growing maturity and wisdom of 
the student and allow choices to fit individual preferences. Whether some broad limitations of se 
quence or of type of course could be imposed is a question that provokes thought. This problem also 
involves the relation of such courses as are required to those that are open to election. We must 
not lose the elective principle, but we must avoid a too miscellaneous result. 

A related problem, especially in the group of elective courses, is that of the definition of a 
non- technical course. In addition to the departments already listed (if such departments exist in 
an engineering college), separate courses will come up for consideration. The department of astron 
omy will want to offer a general course, the department of physics will suggest a course in photog 
raphy, and the department of engineering drawing will bring out a course in design. Shall we accept 
these as non- technical, inasmuch as they are not functional or essential for a degree in the re 
spective departments? We have to admit that they can be taught in a non-professional way, but they 
are taught by men in those departments, men who have been trained in science. An unseemly rivalry 
and suspicion among department staffs will damage faculty morale. At least the supervision of ad 
missions to the non- technical list of subjects may well be placed in Humanistic-Social group. And 
that problem In turn raises the one of the unification or solidarity of the Humanistic-Social 
Division, 

Actual course content is always a prpblem and ideas change about what is necessary, to say nothing 
of what is worth while. Undoubtedly every teacher should revise the content of his courses from time 
to time. The adoption of new - textbooks forces a partial revision occasionally; the present trend may 
well provide for a concerted revision. More broadly, an attempt at integration or co-ordination, 
especially in view of the presence of elective courses, should be faced. Many of the suggestions 
from faculty committees studying curriculum changes are directed towards a more logical and helpful 
integration of studies than prevailed before the war. . _ . _ .^ - . , ._ r 

Specifically, the Humanistic program at Case School of Applied Science includes four required 
courses in English, two of which are literary in their emphasis. As elective courses. in junior and 
senior years we offer American Literature, The Modern Novel, Modern Drama, Contemporary Literature, 
and Public Speaking, Two terms of history and one of economics are given in the sophomore and junior 
years. These departments also offer certain elective courses in the senior year. Students eligible 
for elective courses have as many as eight from which to choose. Both German and Spanish are offered, 
and we have been talking about a course in Russian. Such a list, we feel, offers a varied and bal 
anced diet. 

Very fundament ally, teachers of humanistic subjects in an engineering college must find or culti 
vate a real understanding of the function of a specialized institution and be sympathetic with it. 
We may not like to be called "a service" department, and we may regret the absence of scholarly 
interest in our field, but the fact remains that there is a challenge from the educational stand 
point in presenting non technical subject matter to men who are some day going to be top leaders in 
industry, research, and business, bo say nothing of civic life. The problem is one, then, not merely 
of subject matter, but also of producing breadth and expansion of personal qualities. How close is 
that to the objective of all education? We wish to convey knowledge, but not as mere sharpeners of 
tools. The increased confidence of engineering educators in the. teachers of the humanistic subjects 
puts an opportunity before them of lifting their teaching above the level of tool or service courses 
to that of real human values. This is to be done in an atmosphere of science and professional 
efficiency. 

Dictation of course content by members of one group to members of another, going in either direc 
tion, is not to be considered. Co-operative suggest ions, going in either direction, are in place. 
Is a course in public speaking to be a required course? would an elective course in Shakespeare be 
advisable? should history go back to ancient periods? these are samples of internal problems. 
One-term courses are normal, but are they sufficient? Classroom methods are everywhere a problem* 
!Sie final answers rest with the contagion of personalities, enthusiasm for ideas, and respect for 
. accuracy and fairness of statement in short, upon good teachers, within the areas and time limits 
allowed them. 
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RECENT ,AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS IN TEE HUMANITIES 

ENGLISH (continued) 

Kennedy, Wilma L. English Heritage of Coleridge of Bristol. Yale, $2.50 

Knickerbocker, William S. , ed. Twentieth - Century English* Philosophical Library, May. $5. 

Meritt, Herbert Dean. Old English Glosses {a collection). 155p. Modern Language Association. $3. 

Pearson, Hesketh. .Oscar Wilde: His Life and -his Wit. Harper, May. $3.75. 

Pope-Hennessy, Una. &lt; Charles Dickens. Howell Soskin. March. $4. 

Ray, Gordon N. , ed. The Letters . and Private Papers of William Makepeace Thackeray. Vols. 1, 2 

.(685p, 861p) Harvard. $1?.. 50; boxed. [Vol. 1: 1817-1840; vol. 2: 1841-1851; 2 volumes to come. ] 
Schilling, Bernard N. Human Dignity and -the Great Victorians. Columbia. May. $3.25. 
Shackford, Martha Hale. Wordsworth s " Interest in Painters and Pictures. 80p. Author, 7 Midland Road, 

Wellesley, Mass. 

Tillyard, E. M. W. Shakespeare v s History Plays. Macmillan. $3. 
Wilson, Elkin C. Prince Henry and English Literature. Cornell. March. 
Wing, Donald, ed. Short-Title Catalogue of Books Printed. in England .. 164l-l f 700. 590p. Index 

Society, 2960 Broadway, New York. $15 buckram ($10 to members), jvol 1, A-Ehg] 
Worthington, Jane. Wordsworth s Reading of Roman Prose. Yale. $2.50. 

FRS3GH 

Baldensperger, Fernand, and Craig, H. S., Jr. La Critique et I Histoire Litteraires en France aix 

XIXe et an debut du XXe Siecles. 244p. Brentano. $2, paper. 
Bates, Blanchard W. Literary Portraiture in the Historical Narrative of the French Renaissance. 

l68p, Stechert. $1.50, paper. 

Bloy, Leon. Pilgrim of the Absolute. Ed. Jacques Maritain. Pantheon. May. $3. 

Sure, Emile. Ernest Renan et 1 r Allemagne. Textes Recueillis et Commentes. 233p. Brentano. $1*50, paper. 
Edelman, Nathan. Attitudes of Seventeenth Century France toward the Middle Ages. King l s Grown. 

April. $4. 

Gide, Andre, Thesee. Pantheon. April. $2. 

Giese, William Frederic. Franch Lyrics in English Verse. Univ. of Wisconsin, $3-5 
Giono, Jean. Blue Boy. Viking. $2.75- 
Haedens, Kleber. line Histoire de la Litterature Erancaise. 473p Editions Varietes, Montreal, 

$2:25, paper. 

Osborne, Nancy F. The Doctor in French Literature in the Sixteenth Century. King s Crown. March. $2*5 
Russell, Trusten W. Voltaire, Dryden, and Heroic Tragedy. Columbia. April. $2*50. 
Saintsbury, George. French Literature and its Masters. Ed. Huntingdon Cairns. 3&%u Knopf. $3* 
Schutz, Alexander Herman, ed. The Romance of Daude de Pradas called Dels Auzels Cassadors. S 236p. 

Ohio State Univ. Press. $5- 

IfALIAJ 

Folgore da San Gemignano. The Garland of Months. Translated by Richard Aldington under the title, 

A Wreath for San Gemignano. 30p. Duell Sloan. $2. 
Petrarch, Francesco. Complete Sonnets. Translated Anna Maria Armi {parallel texts). PantbeoiQ. April. 

$3^50. 
SPAIISH 

Garcia Lorca Federico. Blood Wedding. New Directions. April. $1. 

Garcia Lorca Federico. Selected Poems. Translated by J. L. Gili and Stephen Spender, (few Hogarth 
Library) 56p. Transatlantic Arts. $1.35. [improved versions of those in the 193^ edition, 

additions. ] 
Lancaster, Charles M. and Paul T., translators. The Araucaniad. 32^P* Vanderbilt ttiiv. Press. 

POSIVGUBSS 

Camoes, Luis de. Os Lusiadas. Harvard. April. $. 

LAf II- AMERICAS 

Andrade, Jorge Carrera. Secret Country. Poems. Translated Mbna Lee. Macmillan. -^&gt;ril. $2. 

Arciniegas, German. ,The Caribbean. The Sea of the New World, Knopf. May. $3*75- 

Hespelt, E. H. , ed. Anthology of Spanish- American Literature. Crofts. Hay. $5. 
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TIE NEW LITERARY EISTOKY OF THE UNITED STATES 
By Bobert i. Spil ler 

University of Pennsylvania 

The preparation of a new cooperative Literary History of the United States was undertaken in 1942 
by R&gt;bert E. Spiller, Willard ^Thorp, Ifoomas H. Johnson, and Henry S. Canby, in association with 
Howard Mumford Jones, Dixon Wecter, and Stanley T. Williams* More than sixty historians and critics 
are contributing chapters. 

The purpose of the book is to provide a redefinition of our literary inheritance for the general 
intelligent reader as well as for the specialized scholar; to bring together and to interpret the 
research and criticism that has been done in the past twenty- five years; and to point up what work 
still needs to be done. There will be a separate volume of comprehensive but selective bibliographi 
cal essays, prepared by Thomas H. Johns on -in collaboration with the contributors to the History and 
others. 

The planning of the book began with a consideration of major authors; but the resultant plan re 
verses this process and begins with historical background. Each of the ten sections is introduced 
by a chapter which sketches in outline the intellectual world of the writers to be discussed in it. 
This chapter is followed in most cases by a summary account of the means of production and circula 
tion available at the time. Then follow the chapters on literary forms and movements, groups, types 
of activity, and single writers. The first half of the work traces the earlier literary impulses 
from Western Europe as they adapted themselves to new conditions and developed with a nation concen 
trated on the Atlantic seaboard but growing rapidly in area as well as in maturity. The latter half 
of the work is a study of the literature of a nation which had established its continental limits 
and was moving toward a second maturity. 

The History Is now near ing completion and will be published by The Macmillan Company, in three 
volumes, probably late in 1947- 
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THE CURRICULUM IN COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
By Phyllis Bartlett 

Queens College 

Curriculum-makers, teachers of the various languages and literatures, and teachers of comparative 
literature have read with interest, although not always with approval, Professor Werner Paul 
Friederich s article on "The Case of Comparative Literature" in the Bulletin of the American Associ- 
Ation of University Professors, summer 1945* In order to crystallize some of the opinions on this 
article for the information of readers of The. Comparative yews-Letter, a number of subscribers to 
the Ifews-Letter were asked to comment on a summary of Professor Friederich s curriculum plan, This 
article is based on their replies. 

Readers of the News-Letter who are not familiar with Professor Priederichls article will be inter 
ested to hear of his general thesis as well as of his particular plan. He deplores the slackening of 
discipline which has overtaken comparative studies in this country, the fact that there has: been 
such a falling-off from the high standards established for the subject, first by German specialists 
and then by the French. He believes that eVen the term, "comparative" is misunderstood and confosed 
with the study of general literature in translation, either in "great books" or in survey courses; 
and he especially deplores the fact that the departments of comparative literature are so often 
manned, not by specialists - for there are too few of these - but by a. "strange conglomeration of 
. , . lenoV-leased volunteers" from other departments. He feels that right now, at the end of a war so 
great that it has swept away many of the national boundaries of our thinking, it f is particularly 
urgent that comparative literary studies come into their own, 

With this last proposition all of us who are interested in comparative literature are in ardent 
accord. With Professor Friederich l s insistence that we educate ourselves to the proper distinction 
between u general literature" and "comparative literature" we also agree. Departments which offer 
courses in which a variety of works are studied in translation as well as courses in which they are 
studied in the original would do well to adopt the name of Department of General and Comparative 
Literature, " as is done at the University of North Carolina, General literature may be studied in 
translation; indeed it is right that it should be, for ground must be covered. The student st 
learn how to read, learn what is in a book. The hunt is for ideas, for an acquaintance with charac 
ters and scenes, rather than for an aesthetic understanding of the finer points of style that is 
only possible to one who is able to read, and read exactly, the language in which the book was 
originally written. Comparative literature, on the other hand, reqiaires this exact reading of the 
various languages in which the works to be compared are written. That is, it requires this lin 
guistic ability for .all who claim to be comparative scholars. Bat in a sense every teacher of liter 
ature teaches comparatively. Whoever in teaching the English neo-elassicists would tfciBk of not 
referring the student to their French predecessors, in teaching English romanticism of aot referring 
to German romanticism, in teaching the French syubolisUs of not referring to the African poet, Foe? 
We have no other word but "comparison" with wMch to Bame the activities that go on every &lt;sy IB 
courses in literature offered by our various language departments. But *fen Co^arative is capital 
ized, we recognize the claim of the - specialist, of the man rto can take texts from two or sore 
languages and point to the specific similarities and dlfferentxatioiis between then. 



At what point in the educational process, howero- shomld we begta to eapitaU* ow ****&lt;* 

Comparative Literature? When should we begin ti train the specialists? And wfeat should, be tte re 
quirements of their training at different levels? 
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tte subscribers to the Sews-letter who cemented on Professor Friederich s proposals are in less 
accord with his specific curriculum suggestions than. with his insistence on the timely importance 
of comparative studies and the necessity for getting our terms straight. (Two of the sixteen who 
have answered the inquiry express themselves as in "hearty" agreement with Professor Friederich s 
plan; three others express a milder approval. ) 

B. A. 

Let us go first into this matter of the undergraduate curriculum, Professor Friederich suggests 
that the comparative literature curriculum might begin with a sophomore course, a course that per 
haps should be required of all students in the humanities, Appreciation of Literature, a lecture 
course in which eight or ten masterpieces are read in translation In the senior college the major 
would include, in equal parts, courses in each of two literatures and in comparative literature* 
tfe infer that a major of 36 hours would thus be divided into 12 hours of French literature, let us 
say, 12 of Spanish literature, and 12 hours in Romanticism, Baroque, Realism, and like comparative 
topics. Most of our correspondents feel that in this arrangement the foreign language requirement 
is too high, Ifceir insistence on this point probably arises from a misunderstanding The illustra 
tion which was given in our enquiry and which I have just repeated,, was French and Spanish? whereas 
Professor Friederich* in saying that the undergraduate should be limited to two literatures, did 
not stipulate that one might not be that of his native tongue - for most of our students,, Englisho 

Even if inspired by a misunder standing, tljp arguments in favor of studying foreign literatures in 
translation is sound. What, we ask, is the great objection to the undergraduate (or to anyone who 
is trying to educate himself, with or without the help of experts) reading works of foreign litera 
tures in translation? The important thing is that he read them and try to understand what they say. 
%ose of us who approve the swing toward general education in our colleges can scarcely feel other 
wise* General literature is in tune with general education* Thus, in making a plan for a curriculum 
in the humanities, general literature should always, according to Professor Eric Barnes (Russell 
Sage), f! be linked with the history of ideas," or, in the words of Professor Allen Ro Benham (Wash 
ington) , with required "work in the general history of civilization and in the history of philoso- 
p3ay fl Professor Roy P. Easier (Arkansas) is aggressive in his defense of undergraduate study of 
literature in translation, and sees no reason, by the way, why such study need be called "general" 
rather than "coffiparative* " However we may feel about these terms, many subscribers to the Sews- 
Letter will applaud what he has to say. " Granting the indisputable fact that the knowledge of litera 
ture in the original language cannot be replaced to one y s complete satisfaction by literature in 
translation? one suspects from what one knows of "comparatists" and the courses in comparative lit 
erature which they offer, that a great deal more than half of what they teach can be arrived at with 
fair success through the study of literature in translation** Surely 9 ^Renaissance and Baroque" and 
sf Rcanticism" can be studied with approximately as great satisfaction in translations as can IT The 
C^eek and Roman Epic/ a course which Professor Friederich recommends^ even for a Ph D candidate 
in cofigparatiTC literature, in trans la tion *a Q Would it not serve the distinguished sis well as the 
less distinguished "ecnparatist" well indeed to insist that more, rather than less, study of com 
parative literature by means of translation be encouraged on the undergraduate level, and that in 
order for this to be well done the instructor should be, not a professor of English shouldering a 
borden which he has assumed because no one else would undertake it, but rather a "ccmparatist" of 
the first quality who can enrich his student l s reading of translations by means of his own fine 
fluency IB at least three languages?" ID. reconBiending a specific curriculum for comparative (or gen 
eral) literature majors,, Professor Easier would require 18 hours of comparative literature in trans- 
latlon, 18 in literature courses in a foreign language , 18 in a minor of English and American litera 
ture, and 18 in a second minor which allows a good deal of choice: a minor "In a second foreign lit 
erature in the original language, or in the history or social science courses, philosophy, or other 
choice under the guidance of the departaaent. ?l 

to this argusient for teaching foreign literatures in translation a further point should be added* 
Mhat about the contribution uiade to the main stream of literature by writers &gt;#iose language is that 
of oiae of the Nations with narrower geographical boundaries," to use the careful phrase of Profes 
sor Joseph Reaseoyi? Are the infltaences of Hungarian, Polish, Norwegian writers not to be weighed? 
Of cowse they mist be. And yet no colleges, and few universities ^ teach their tongues. 
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No matter how they may feel about the wisdom of Caching foreign literatures in translation it 
seems clear that a number of our correspondents would dispute Professor Easier &gt;s required of IS 
hours in comparative literature- Professor W Wilbur Hatfield (Chicago Teachers College) questions 
the need for such cjnrseu at all In an undergraduate curriculum. "To devote one-third of a najor to 
movements such as are cited in Professor Friederich s pronouncement seems a bit likely to wrench 
student s attention away from the intellectual, ethical, and aesthetic content of literature to Ms- 
ory or to form, both of which are distinctly secondary. If those comparisons which really illuminate 
the literature or the reader s thinking about literature are made as the various works are being 
studied^ one, or, at most, two - courses devoted distinctly to comparison would be sufficient for 
the under graduate I 1 Likewise, Professor A, J. Prahl (University of Maryland) : 

"In my opinion, the truly comparative study of literatures will have to be done on a graduate level.... 
I should assign greater emphasis to the study of two or three languages in the undergraduate major 
and limit the courses of a comparative nature to not more than two; e.g. Romanticism smd Realism." 
My own recommendation for an undergraduate major in comparative literature would be as follows. I 
agree entirely with Professor Easier and many other correspondents that foreign literatures can prof 
itably be studied in translation, but in the interest of keeping the number of required subjects in 
an undergraduate major low enough to allow a good deal of freedom in elect ives, especially in colleges 
where the junior college curriculum is one of general education, I would cut Professor Easier f s re 
quirements (which add up to 54 semester hours without the second minor) to 33. Two courses, 6 hoars, 
in comparative literature in translation (general literature) would seem to be sufficient when added 
to 12 hours each in the literatures of two languages, one of which may be the student f s native tongue. 
(I avoid saying, "English," inasmuch as at th,e momept comparative studies have a great appeal to soe 
foreign-born students.) This three-way division of 6-12-12 adds up to 30 hours. In addition, as a 
final requirement in the last semester of the senior year, I should recoraneiid one 3-hour course in 
which students could try their hand at comparison of texts read in the languages which they have been 
studying. This last course, which probably could best be conducted as a seminar, should be taught by 
a trained "comparatist," if one is available, who would agree to having his teaching schedule filled 
out with courses in general literature. If he feels that such courses are a violation of his prin 
ciples, he belongs in graduate teaching, and we, at the college level, would continue to use the best 
equipped people whom we have for the purpose not only of the general literature courses but of the 
final senior seminar. Or, instead of the seminar, each senior major could be assigned, as is done for 
honors work, to an instructor whose interests match his own and who knows the literatures of the lan 
guages in which the student has worked. 

M. A. 

A few of these undergraduate majors will go on to graduate school, and there will be fresh recruits 
at that level. Professor Friederich proposes for those who are to qualify for a master f s degree a 
curriculum in which a third of the work would be in comparative studies and two-thirds divided among 
three literatures distribution unspecified. The candidate "should not be requested to go farther 
back than the Renaissance; however, he should be requested to pass courses in the histories of two of 
the languages he has chosen, so that he would have a sound philological foundation." 

At this point we take a deep breath and coaie up for air* The preparation for the master ! s degree is 
supposed to take a year. Thirty semester hours would be a norm. So the student would take 10 in com 
parative -studies, and 7 each in three literatures - a distribution which, by the way, would be impos 
sible in most universities where the 3-hour course prevails. Courses in the histories of two languages 
would run to 6 hours at a minimum, bringing the student s class work up to $6 hours. No saention is 
made of a master s thesis, although in some institutions this is a blanket requirenieBt which a depart 
ment could not waive. Such a load is impossible. Few of our commentators have taken up the matter of 
graduate study, but those who have done so agree. 

Professor Friederich s demands would result in "an Irish stew," is the forthright expression of 
Professor Harcourt Brown (Rrowa Qaiv.), who goes on to say: 

"No, what is needed is a well established central subject, from which the student radiates into rele 
vant contiguous fields. E.g e : feglish literature, 18th century well understood, withj^araliel aad 
related work in continental developments; complemented by consideration of BoreneHte 



but completely unrelated, in order to establish perspective. (German 18thc., KLopstoek, etc*; 
or Italian literature of the period, Alfieri, etc. ) " 
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is a good idea, especially if the language requirement is kept to two, one of which may be the 
student 7 s native tongue c Three languages are too much, especially when one considers that the mastery 
of the third might have to be acquired within this one year* Aid, then, that at least a part of the 
f *the related work in continental developments" or the study of "movements contemporaneous but com 
pletely unrelated" would require the use of a language not the student s own, and we have a plau- 
sible scheme for the master s degree* A reasonable distribution, if one must adhere to the 30-hour 
requirement in arranging courses for a master 5 s candidate, would be: 6 in the central subject, 12 in 
parallel or related subjects, and 12 in subjects that are unrelated but which serve to set the cen- 
tral subject in perspective* Of these 30 hours, at least 12 should be taken in a foreign language* 
Professor Brown s illustration is of a period as a central subject, but if the center were a move 
ment or a type, then period or one-^ian courses would make excellent supplements in the third category,, 

Ph. D. 

In approving a scheme for the master s candidate which ignores studies in philology and requires 
only two instead of three languages, I have not lost track of the fact that there still is room in 
the academic hierarchy for the specialist in comparative literature . Very few undergraduate majors 
and masters will become such specialists if they go on to the doctor s degree and carry their studies, 
as every scholar does, beyond that point* It may be that these "comparatists" are "born not made." 
It is certain that comparative literature of the old school is a "serious discipline, " and, as 
Professor E, Herman Hespelt (New York Ifedv. ) says, we should "discourage all but the linguistically 
gifted from entering the field. " 

At the level of the doctorate, three languages, including again the student s own, would seem a 
reasonable minimum, and, with this idea in mind, it most certainly would be the part of a wise ad 
viser of under graduates to see to it that a linguistically gifted student who is interested in com 
parative studies and who has the calibre of mind which might suit him for sustained graduate work 
elect courses in a language other than those he is immediately employing to fulfil his requirements 
for the general or comparative liter ature major* In other words, no student who is able in languages, 
no matter what his professional objective, should be allowed to finish his undergraduate schooling 
with only one foreign language to his cre&it. It is common sense that in a country which is so lin-^i 
guistifcally tongue-tied any aptitude for languages shoold be cultivated, whether or not the student 
desires to use these languages for literary studies If he is the rare humanist who is destined to 
becane a comparative scholar, he should thus, in the ordinary course of things, come to his doctoral 
work with the reading knowledge of a third language* Since we are pre-supposing that he has a genuine 
gift for languages, this third language will not have escaped him even though he may not have had 
occasion to use it during a year of study for a master s degree* 

So far, in his requirement of work in three languages for the doctor y s degree^ I go along with 
Professor Friederich, as do the only two commentators who have mentioned this point. But not in his 
other requirements. Professor ^iederich would add to the work for the master 7 s the following re 
quirements for the doctor s degree: 

"two more courses in the philology of any one of the three literatures, a good knowledge of Greek 
and Latin literature in translation (the only courses which he should be allowed to take in the 
Department of General Literature!) and which could count as his minor; and* third, a FhoD, thesis on 
sane distinctly cca&parative subject,, n 

Be suggests in addition a course on Problems, Methods, and Bibliographical Matters in Comparative 
Literature e 

To take the last two points first: that the Ph*D u thesis should be on a distinctly comparative 
subject is evident? so also is the importance of the recommended course in special problems - so im 
portant that I should number it among the requirements^ But - and the heart of the matter cones after 
the "but" - a knowledge of three literatures and the advanced philological study of one is again too 
much. The doctoral candidate would be kept working until he was middle-aged - whereas we all know 
that the degree in this country is in large measure a teaching degree and that if a man wants to es 
tablish himself in a profession that, even with adv^nceaent, is far from lucrative, he must obtain 
that degree as quickly as possible. In spite of will, intelligence, and application, most candidates 
for the B^a degree are kept at their labors for anywhere from three to seven years. Three is aibaost 
a record these days; ten is not unusual. For, unless the candidate is financially independent, a 
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blessing enjoyed by few, he has to earn his way as he goes. And, in the literatures, this period of 
time is spent on the history of one literature, the philology of that one literature, and a thesis 
in the same subject. A reading knowledge of two other languages is usually required, and souse Di 
versities require a minor. If one literature can occupy a man for so long, it is fantastic to re&lt;3pire 
that he master three. Say that we ask of him a mastery of two within a limited period, such as later 
than the Renaissance, or three in an even more limited period, such as the 19th and 20th ceiitoriesj 
and say we require philological studies only of the candidate who will need to know the developaent 
of one or more languages for his dissertation, and if he takes courses in philology cut down on the 
length of periods which he must master in his literary studies then we begin to aiat at something 
that is reasonable. To heap requirement on requirement, as Professor Friederich does, would be to . 
take the heart and strength out of men who, after all, must go on to teach others and who, if they 
have scholarly zeal enough to sustain them to this point, should be trusted to go on learning and 
comparing to the end of their days. 

It has struck three of us, Professor Easier, Professor Albert M. Turner, and myself, as indeed 
strange that Professor Priederich would allow, let alone require, the candidate for a doctor s degree 
to take for credit Greek and Latin literature in translation. This seems like a singularly weak prop 
in an otherwise tough foundation. The assumption seems to be that no student would choose a classical 
language as one of his three. But why not? Or why not two classic languages if he please? There cer 
tainly is as good a case for the comparative scholar in Renaissance studies to know Greek and Latin 
as to know French and Italian. The classics in translation should naturally be a part of the under 
graduate curriculum in general literature, but the whole supposition that a specialist is required 
to compare his texts in their original languages is undermined by the admission that it is good enough 
to know the classics in translation. Since when have translations of Homer and Virgil, for instance, 
been considered superior for purposes of exact study to translations of Balzac or Tolstoi? No, let 
HS drop this requirement right out of Professor Friederich s scheme, and instead adalt the classic 
languages and literatures on the same basis as the modern* 

SUMMARY OF THIS PROPOSAL 
B a A. 

General Literature 6 hours 

Literature in a foreign language 12 hours 

Literature in a second language 

(native to the student or foreign) 12 hours 

Comparative Literature: senior 

seminar or tutorial 3 hours 

33 hours 
M. A. 

Central subject in any literature 6 hours 

Parallel subjects 12 hours 

Sub j ects chosen for .perspective 12 hours 

30 hours 
Minimum hours in a foreign language: 12 of -the 30 

Ph. D. 

Work in three languages: periods strictly limited 
Course in "Problems, Methods, and Bibliographical 

Matters in Comparative Literature" 
Dissertation on comparative subject 

If some such moderate scheme for the curriculum at the three levels of higher education as has been 
proposed in this article were adopted, we might hope to acquire rapidly the general widening of in 
terest in the ideas and literatures of other lands for which we all hope. She swinging door has a 
great advantage over the massive portal with a stiff lock. Since it is rather easier to posh qpes, 
more will go through and, we claim, will have 1 earned a great deal before it swings closed behind 
them. Hie comparative specialist will be well on his way with the others, and, the sooner he is a 
free agent, the sooner he can make his original contributions to scholarship. 
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RECENT AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS IN THE HUMANITIES 

LAfir-AMSXICAI (continued) 

Hilton Ronald, ed. Who ! s Who in Latin .America. Part 1, Mexico. 144p. Stanford University Press* 

$2,50 ($1.75 paper). [Part 2, Central .America and Panama, was published in June 1945] 
James, Preston E. Brazil. 2*/Op. Odyssey. $2.*75. 

Keruda, Pablo. Residence on Earth. Translated Angel Plores. New Directions. May. $3.50. 
Pattee, Richard. Introduccion a la civilizacion hispanoamericana. 315P* Heath. $1.80. 
Verissimo, Erico. The Rest is Silence. Macmillan. March. $3- 

GiSMAl 

Fechner, Qostav l&eodor. Religion of a Scientist. Selections from the Religious Writings, translated 

and Edited by Walter Lowrie. Pantheon. -April. $350- 

Lange, Victor* Modern German Literature 18 I 70-194O. #7p. Cornell. $2,50- 
Mustard, Helen M. Lyric Circle in German Literature* King s Crown. May. $3. 
Rilke, R. M. 31 Poems . Translated by Ludwig Lewisohn. Ackerman. April. $2. 
Weiskopf, Franz Carl. Twilight on the Danube. Translated by Olga Marx. 433p. Knopf. $3. [first of a 

series of novels to cover 1913-1939] 
Werfel, Franz. Star of the Unborn. Viking. $3- 

MSSIAI 

Lavrin, Janko. Tolstoy. An Approach. Macmillan. March. $2, 

Leonov, Leonid. Chariot of Wrath. Translated by Norbert Guterman. Fischer. April. $2.50. 

Lloyd, J. A. T. Feodor Dostoevsky. Scribner. -April. $3 

Marshall, Herbert, ed. Mayakdvsky and his Poetry. l6lp. Transatlantic Arts. $3-75- [selected poems, 
speeches, and dramatic sketches by the Soviet poet] 

Roskin, Alex. From the Banks of the Volga. The Life of Maxim Gorky. Philosophical Library. April. $2. 

Simonov, Konstantine. Days and Nights. Translated by Joseph Barnes. 421p. Simon & Schuster. $2.*/5- 

Seven Soviet Plays. Introduction by H. W. L. Dana. 53 Ip. Macmillan. $4* [Translation of Vladimir 
Solovyov, Field Marshal Kutuzov; Leonid Leonov, The Orchards of Polovchansk; Alexander Afinogenov, 
Ob the Eve; Tor Brothers and L. Sheinin, Snoke of the Fatherland; Vsevolod Rokk, Engineer Sergeyev; 
Kbnstantin Simonov, The Russian People; Alexander Korneichuck, The Front. ] 

Troyat, fenry. Biography of Dostoevsky. Roy Publishers. 

Williams, Alan M. and Pinto, V* de Sola, eds. The Road to the West. Sixty Soviet War Poems. Trans 
lated from the Russian. 96p. Transatlantic Arts. $1-75- [includes work by most of the Stalin Prize 
winners] 

ASIATIC 

Archer, John Clark. Tne Sikhs.- Princeton. $3-75- 
Elwin, Verrier. Folk-Tales of Mahakoshal. Oxford. $7-5. 
Gung-Hsing, Wang. The Chinese Mind. (Asia Press) . John Day. April. $2. 
Haas, William S. Iran. Columbia. $3-50. 

Hogbin, H. Ian. Peoples of the Southwest Pacific. (Asia Press). John Day. May. $3. 
Mather, E. Powys. Love Songs of Asia. Knopf. April. $2. 
Streit, Clarence, translator. Poems of Hafiz. Abramson. 

Sinner, Henry R. Myth and Symbol in Indian Art and Civilization. Ed. Joseph Campbell. (Bollingen 
series) Pantheon. April. $4-50. 

PSIL030PEI AID RiLIGIOJ 

St Athanasius. Incarnation of the Word of God. Macmillan. $1-50. 

Bourke, Vernon J. Hiomistic Bibliography, 1920-1940. 320p. The Modern Schoolman, St. Louis University. 

$3- (paper, $2.50). 

Cassirer, Ernst. Language and Myth. Harper. $4. 

Ferm, Vergilius, ed. An Encyclopedia of Religion. 84%). Philosophical Library. $10. 
Giordani, Igino. St. Paul, Apostle and Martyr. Translated from the Italian by Mother Mary Paula 

Williamson and Mather delia Maranzana. Macmillan. March. $2.50. 
Millner, Simon L. Tne Face of Benedictus Spinoza. 93p Machmadin Art eds., $7*50 buckram, [a study 

of the portraits] 

Morris* Qharles. Signs, Language, and Behavior. Prentice-Hall. -April* $4. 
Nate, Hilton C* Aesttetic Experience and its Presuppositions. 567p. Harper. $4-50. 
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PHIIOSQPHI ASD RELIGION (continued) 

Ockham, William. The Tractates de Praedestinations et de Praescientia Dei et de Futurie Cbntin- 

gentibus- Ed* with study by Philotheus Boehner. (Franciscan Institute Publications 2) . ijjpp. 

St. Bonaventure College, N. Y. $2, paper. 

Pepper, Stephen C. The Basis of Criticism In the Arts. ISgp. Harvard $2.50. 
Phillips, R. P. Modern Thomistic Philosophy. 2v. Newman Bookshop, Westminster, McL $*750 
Scupoli, Lorenzo. The Spiritual Combat, and A Treatise on the Peace of the Soul. Translated from 

the Italian, revised by William Lester and Robert Mohan, 255p. Newman Bookshop, $2, [a late l6th 

century work] 

HIGHiR EDUCATION 

Aydelotte, Frank. American Rhodes Scholars. Princeton, April. $1.50. 

Carlson, William H. College and University Libraries and Librarianship. Aooerican Library Association. 

March. $2.50. 
Crawford, Albert B., and Burnham, Paul S. Forecasting College Achievement. A Survey of Aptitute Tests 

for Higher Education. Part 1. Yale, $3-75- 
Foudy, Rev. John T. The Educational Principles of American Humanism. Catholic Univ. Press, 

Washington. $2.50. 
Good, Carter V. , ed. Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools in the United States. 

696p. American Council on Education, Washington. $5* 
Hollis, Ernest V. Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs. ! 2l6p. American Council on Education, 

Washington. $2-50. 

Hook, Sidney. Education for the Modern Man. Dial. March. $2.75. 
Johnson, Barges. Speaking of Education. Ives Washburn. May. $3- 
Kbos, Leonard V. Integrating High School and College. Harper. May. $3* 

FINE ARTS 

Benesch, Otto. Venetian Drawings of the 18th Century. Bittner. 

Daniel, Howard. Hieronymus Bosch. (Hyperion Press) . Duell Sloan. April. $3- 

Douglas, R. Langton. Piero di Cosimo. Univ. Chicago Pr. $5. 

Gaillard, Georges. St. Savin. (Roman Frescoes, 2v) . Studio, April. $15- 

Gwynn, Debis. Lord Shrewsbury, Pupin and the Catholic Revival. Newman Bookshop. $2-75* 

Hornibrook, Mirray, and Petitjean, Charles. Catalogue of the Engraved Portraits by Jean Msrin 

(c. 1590-1650). 63p. Macmillan. $8. 

Jewell, Edward Alden. Van Gogh. (Hyperion Press) . Detail Sloan- April. $4, 
Legendre, Maurice. El Greco. (Hyperion Press) Duell Sloan. April* $4. 

Linton, Ralph, and others. Arts of the South Seas. (Museum of Modern Art) . Siiaan & Schuster, fc. 
Loran, Erie. Cezanne s Composition, Univ. California Press. March. $6.50. 
Mayor, Alpheus Hyatt. The Bibiena Family. 53 plates and text. Bittner. $12.50 buckram, [illustrating 

the century of work of the famous Florentine family of theatrical designers from 1625] 
Michel, Paul Henri. Tavant. (Roman Frescoes, 2v,)- Studio. April. $15- 
Middeldorf, Ulrich. Raphael s Drawings. 87 plates. Bittner. $15 buckram. 
Rewald, John. Georges Seurat. Wittenborn. $6. 
Rewald, John. Renoir l s Drawings. Bittner. 

James J. Sweeney. Georgia O Keeffe. (Haseum of Modern Art) Simon & Schuster. May. $2.50. 
James J. Sweeney. Marc Chagall. The same. $3- 
James J. Sweeney. Stuart Davis. 40p. Museum of Modern Art. $2.50. 

msic 

Day, Lillian. Grieg. (Hyperion Press) Duell Sloan. March. $1. 75- 

Day, Lillian. Paganini. (Hyperion Press) Duell Sloan. March. $1-75- 

Hunt, Alex. Wagner. (Hyperion Press) Duell Sloan. March. $1-75- 

Lowinsky, Edward E. Secret . Chromatic Art in the Netherlands Motet. Coiusabia, 

Mahler, Alma. Gustav Mahler. Memories and Letters. Viking. $5* 

Nestyev, Israel. Serge Prokofief. Khopf. May. $3- 

Newman, Ernedt, Life of Richard Wagner. Vol. 4. Knopf. -April. $7-50- 



, Christiaan. Treatise on Light. In Which are Explained the Causes of that *hich occurs in 
reflection and in refraction and particularly in fihe strange refraction of Iceland crystal. 

lated by Sylvanus P. Thompson. 14pp. Uhiv. Qiicago Pr. $1.50. 
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NEWMAN ON THE "GEOGRAPHY" OP LEARNING 

Although geopolitics has gone into a decline and world literature has not yet been accepted as widely 
as it should be, it is interesting to note the odd circumstance of the linking of the two by John Henry 
Cardinal Newman, when he was planning a currrculum for his short-lived university project at Dublin. In 
December 1853, he wrote to the .American philosopher and editor, Orestes Brownson, extending him an in 
vitation to join the faculty as "Lecturer Extraordinary" for the period of a year. Newman admitted that 
some eyebrows might be raised because Merican aid was being sought, but he felt, even at that date, 
that all parts of the world owed much to one another and could work well together in the exchange of 
knowledge. 

he topic proposed was both novel and broad: Brownson was asked to lecture on geography! Newman wrote: 
"The subject which I should propose to your acceptance would be one of such surpassing interest and 
breadth that I am often surprised that it is net put "more prominently forward in collegiate establish 
ments. We never omit a professorship of astronomy, but how much more fertile a subject of thought is 
the province of geography! Viewed under its different heads, as physical, moral, and political it gives 
scope to a variety of profound philosophical speculations, which will at once suggest themselves to 
your mind. It treats of the very stage and field of all history; of the relation of that field to the 
characters of nations, to social institutions, and to forms of religion, of the migrations of tribes, 
the direction and course of conquests and empires, the revolutions and extension of commerce, and the 
future destinies of the human race. " Brownson demurred, probably because he did not see the full possi 
bilities of discussing human conduct and human thought aicross the borders of all maps. 

John, Lord Acton wrote to him, urging his acceptance, and suggesting that, while geography might be 
the title of the course, the lecturer could range at will over the whole field of literature and learn 
ing, and he recommended Burke as a springboarc). Several American newspapers also were enthusiastic 
over the idea of such a visiting professorship. By June, 1854, Newman and Bronson were agreed on a 
change of title and approach: the course would consider world civilization, which would allow the 
.American to draw more directly from the fruit of his reviewing work, and prevent any treading on the 
toes of the moi*e specialized faculty members. Before final arrangements were made, Irish opposition 
to Brownson arose and Newman had withdrawn from his post. It is to be regretted that Brownson did not 
have the chance to spread himself in this way, "promoting," as Acton wrote him, "the knowledge of 
great truths that are taught in the History of the World." J.E.T. 
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CONCERNING A CURRICULUM IN COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 

Two Curricula 
University of North Carolina, undergraduate major in Comparative Literature: 

"A Major in Comparative Literature consists of six courses, two of which should be chosen from 
the Classics. In certain cases a student may substitute courses in English or in the original 
language. 

"lUie present course offerings are as follows: 

IN TRANSLATION 

Greek Literature; Latin Literature; Oriental Literature; The Bible; Cervantes; French Clas 
sicism; German Literature; Goethe; Dante- 

COMPARATIVE COURSES 

Greek and Roman Epic; Greek Dramatic Literature; Modern Drama; Literary Criticism; 1$ie 
Middle Ages; Medieval Romance; Renaissance and Baroque; Classicism and Pre-Romanticism; 
Folklore. " 

(Contributed by Professor Huse) 
Wayne University, proposed major in the Humanities: 

"I, Prerequisites. 

1. Humanities 101. Introduction to the Literary, Musical, and Visual Arts. 
2* An introductory course in each of 

a) history of art - b) history of music - c) philosophy - d) psychology* 

3. Mathematics 2. The history and philosophy of science. 

4. Social Science 10A and 10B, Contemporary Society. 

5. The equivalent of 12 semester units in each of two languages, other than English, if tiie 
candidate plans to concentrate in comparative literature. 

"II, The Humanities Major. 
Choice of one of the four following types of program: 

1. Comparative Literature: the combined study of any two or more literatures and coltures: 
for example, North American (English) and South American (Spanish); or Italian and English; 
or French, German and Spanish. 

2. Creative arts: training in combinations of artistic media: for example, a combinatioai of 
music composition and basic design in the visual arts; or literary technique and Music 
composition; or some combination of the techniques of literature, music and the visual arts. 

3. The Arts and Society: study in the history of the arts and the social sciences: for ex 
ample, some combination of the political, social, aad eccssomc history of tte 19tt* centery 
with the history of 19th century painting or music or literature; or the history of ite 
arts and the politico-social history of the Middle Ages, or the Renaissance, or the Baioqpe* 
or the Enlightenment, or the Romantic Movement. 

4. The History of Ideas: the ramifications of fundamental problems of society or of power- 
folly influential revolutionary ideas in their philosophical, historical, ecdacmc, litei*- 
ary, and art aspects; for example, the individual vs. the state; Hsidltonianism vs. Jeffer- 
sonianism in the United States; the impact of Freud on sjodem col tore; the resurgence of 
the East; the concept of democracy; tte idea of progress; i&e relations of literature to 
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the graphic arts and music in the contemporary world (or the Victorian era, or the En 
lightenment): the conflict of economic and political theories in modern times; science 
philosophy, and religion since Newton, or the Newtonian vs. the Einsteinian cosmos; the 
transmission of Graeco-Roman literature, art, and philosophy to the culture of western 
Europe; nationalism since the 17th century. 

All of toe above programs require a minimum of 56 semester hours, distributed roughly as follows: 

1. Humanities 202 and 299 (terminal senior seminar in one of the four fields, 8 hours. 

2. A minimal core of 24 hours in the field of principal concentration. 

3. A minimum of 24 semester hours in some combination of at least two minor fields related to 
the principal field. " . 

(Condensed from statement contributed by Professor Basilius) 



The following scholars replied to the inquiry concerning a curriculum in comparative literature: 

H. A. Basilius, Wayne University (Professor of German and chairman of the Humanities Project). 
Roy P. Basler, University of Arkansas (Professor of English, chairman of the College Section 

of the National Council). 
Allen B. Benham, University of Washington (Professor of English and head of the department of 

.General Literature). 

Benjamin Boyce, University of Ctoaha (Professor of English)* 
Harcourt Brown, Brown University (Professor of French). 

Clarence E. Cousins, University of Iowa (Associate Professor of Romance Languages). 
Horst Frenz, Indiana University (Instructor in English) 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Teachers College { Professor of English and Secretary of the 

National Council ) . 

E. Herman Hespelt, New York University (Professor of Spanish). 

H. B. Huse* University^ of ~NortH "Carolina fProfelsslof^oT^^ ~, . 

Bayard GL. Morgan, Stanford University (Professor of German). 
James B. Munn, Harvard University (Professor of English) 
A. J. Prahl, University of Maryland (Professor of Foreign Lnaguages). 

Joseph Remenyi, Western Reserve University (Associate Professor of Comparative Literature). 
Elizabeth Rossberg, Milwaukee-Downer College (Professor of German). 
Albert M. Turner, University of Maine (Professor of English and Comparative Literature). 



AMERICAN LITERATURE FOR EUROPE 

It is supposed by too many Europeans that American literature is "romantically wild, " that is 
that it grows untutored from virgin soil. The writers of the last decades, for example, Hemingway, 
Faullmer, Caldwell, who are well known, are thought to have no roots (to change the image) in any 
continuous literary tradition. Correspondingly, those writers of the nineteenth century like Whitman 
and Melville, who are also well known (perhaps better than in America), are thought to have no sig 
nificant connection with the later "writers. There is little European awareness of the continuity of 
American tradition. 

These misunderstandings have occasioned a study of American literature for European readers. On a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, Professor Paolo Milano, of Queens College and the New School 
for Social Research, has completed an Introduction to Classical American Literature. It is written 
in Italian, and is expected to be published first in Italy. Professor Milano, who has been in this 
country since -1939, holds a doctorate in modern literature (filologia moderna) from the University 
of Rome. 

In attempting to present the American literary tradition, Professor Milano thought at first to 
write a brief history of -American literature in the nineteenth century. This idea was discarded, 
partly because it threatened to provide a mere compilation unless done by an American specialist, 
bat especially because too much material might obscure the principal features of the tradition. 
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Instead the author decided to stu&lt;3y two main figures: Whitman and Hemy Janes. Each of these figures 
required a book to himself, and an additional long essay was needed to sum up. 



Two guiding ideas may suggest the resulta^La^iresir^tii^ey of the subject. Stated briefly, they 
may risk misunderstanding, but they may still be presented as follows. A new reading of Whitsian 
suggests that far from discovering Utopia in America, Whitman invented a Utopia (of democratic naa) 
as an ideal retreat for his own frustrated self. A fresh reading of James proclaims the idea that 
the novelist, far from retreating from America alone, in fact retreated from industrial civilization 
in general, finding it no more palatable in Europe than in America. !Ehese crudities of statement 
naturally need the &11 development to which Professor Milano has devoted his lengthy work. 

(The News-Letter would welcome reports of similar projects. ) 

A NEW AREA PROGRAM : RUSSIA 

The newly organized Russian Institute of Columbia University has announced its plan of study, 
which win be put into effect, with the aid of the Rockefeller Foundation, in the fall of 1946. She 
aim of the Institute is to prepare Americans to understand the Soviet Union and its people, and to 
use their specialist knowledge in prospective careers in business, journalism, government service, 
or higher education. The courses offered for the certificate of the Institute are entirely graduate, 
and students are expected to work simultaneously toward a degree in a graduate faculty or school of 
the University* 

The certificate will require two years 1 work, with 69 credits to be acquired in courses. Sixteen 
credits will be allotted to the intensive study, in the first year, of the Russian language: ability 
to use the language as a research tool will be required before the beginning of the second year. 
Similar competence in French or German is also required. 

The Russian area is divided into five fields: history, economics, public law and govenament, in 
ternational relations, social and ideological aspects of literature. Students specialize in one of 
the five fields, but every student takes at least .one required course in each field. These required 
courses are: 

(Fall 1946) Structure of the Soviet Economy 
Soviet Russian Literature 

{Spring 1947) The Russian Revolution and the Hew Regime 
Political Institutions of the Soviet Union 
Russia and the Soviet Union in World Politics since 1900. 

Other general courses are offered in each field: a further course in literature studies the drama 
and theatre of Soviet Russia* Beyond the general coiirses, research courses or seminars are offered 
in each field. For next year, the research courses will usually deal with trends and conditions in 
the Soviet Union in the years 1929-1941. The research course in literature will consider the social 
content of Soviet Russian literature; for a later year a research course is announced in Marxian 
literary theory in the Soviet Union* 

Altogether students take 13 semester courses (26 points) in "Russian and Soviet subjects. The 
student of literature would elect the five basic courses, and would add the one further f* 
course and the two research courses in literature; he would then elect five more courses in other 
fields than literature, thus keeping breadth of interest* 

In addition to these 26 points and to the 16 points in language, tte student *lects27 credits 
outside the Institute, at is, in his graduate school or faculty He ^^^T^^eT or 
his Russian field, and he either takes an advanced degree (say the M. ^Bosnian Literature) or 
is well on his way toward it in order to receive fee certificate of fee Institute. 



The five professors of the Institute, all ^rica^dacated are headed 
Tanguary Robinson, in histoiy, and include Knrt J- Simons, fonaerly of Harvard and 
Russian literature. * 
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NEQ-LATIN STUDIES 

A short-title catalogue of Latin authors of the sixteenth century is being prepared under the di 
rection of Professors Don Cameron Allen (Johns Hopkins) and Leicester Bradner (Brown). Installments 
including entries under the letters L and N are to be issued as a "trial run" before the completion 
of the entire work. 

The Committee on Renaissance Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies has approved a 
nee-Latin research project. This is a bibliography of (1) medieval and renaissance Latin translations 
from the Greek, and (2) of medieval and renaissance Latin commentaries on classical authors. Col 
laborators are desired to work under the direction of the editorial board, which consists of Profes 
sors Mario Cosenza (^Classics, Brooklyn), James Hutton (Classics, Cornell), Paul 0. Kristeller (Phi 
losophy, Columbia), Dean P. Lockwood (Classics, Haverford), John J. Savage (Classics, Pordham), 
S. Harrison Thomson (History, Colorado), and B. L. Ullman (Classics, North Carolina). 

RECENT BOOKS ON THE HUMANITIES 

PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN : 1942-1945 
(not republished in the United States) 

(This list is based mainly on the monthly issues of British Book News, published by the National 
Beck League, London. ) 

GMMAL 

Gwilym 0. Griffith. Interpreters of Man. 242 p. Lutterworth Press, 1943. 15s. (A study of the decline 

of the renaissance belief in the self-sufficiency of man, as seen in Goethe, Kierkegaard, Mazzini, 

Tolstoi, Newman, Dostoevsky, Nietzsche, Spengler, Russell). 
Martin C. Johnson. Art and Scientific Thought* Historical .Studies /towards aJModern ^Revision of their 

Antagonism. 192p. Faber & Faber, 1944, 16s,, & Toronto, Ryerson Press, $5. 
Norman Nicholson. Man and Literature. 218p. Student Christian Movement Press, 1943, 10/6, and Toronto 

Macmillan, $3.50. (The nature of man as seen by Shaw, Wells, Bennett, Lawrence, Joyce, Yeats, 

Hemingway, Kafka). 

CLASSICAL 

Humfrey Grose-Hodge. Roman Panorama. A Background for To-day. 278p. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1944, 8/6, 

and Toronto, Macmillan, $2.50. (A survey of the Roman world from the first settlement to the empire 
W, P. Jackson Knight. Roman Vergil. 348p. Faber & Faber, 1944, 15s., and Toronto, Ryerson Press, 

$4.59. (A comprehensive study, drawing on recent archeological research)- 
R. C. Trevelyan, translator. Virgil: The Eclogues and the Georgics. 128p. Cambridge Univ. Press, 

1944, 7/6, and Toronto, Macmillan, $2. (The eclogues in a 14-syllable line, the georgics in blank 

verse)* 
Rex Warner, translator. The Media of Euripides. 64p. Lane, 1944, 7/6. (A translation meant to be 

simple and direct, done by the novelist). 

NBDIiTAL 

John Cammidge* The Black Prince* An Historical Pageant. 469p. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1943. 18s* 
W Nelson Francis, ed The Book of Vices and Virtues* Early English Text Society, Original Series 

217. Oxford Univ. Press, 1942, 52/6. (Ed. from 3 Mss of the XIVc. Midland translation of the 

XlIIc. Some le RoiK 
Ian A. Gordon. John Skelton: Poet Laureate* 232p Melbourne Univ. Press and Oxford Univ. Press, 

1944, 12/6. 

John H. Harvey. Henry Yevele, c. 1320-1400. The Life of an English Architect. 94p. Bats ford, 1944, 15s 
Robert Henryson, The Testament of Cresseid* Ed, Bruce Dickins. 46p, Faber & Faber, 1943, 4/6. 
E. F. Jacob. Essays in the Conciliar Epoch. 200p. Manchester Univ. Press, 1943, 10/6. (Historical 

studies 1378-1448, largely English, with general chapters on the Middle Ages and Renaissance). 
T. A. Jenkins, J. M* Manly, and others, eds. La Seinte Resureccion* From the Paris and Canterbury MSJ 
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j^glo-Norman Texts IV) 81p. Blackwell, 1943, 30s, (Parallel texts of the two fragmentary *ss of 

the Anglo-Norman play). ^ * 

N. R. Ker, ed. Medieval Libraries of Great Britain. 169p. Royal Historical Society, 1942 7/6 (A 
catalogue of the 4200 extant Mss knowi to have belonged to specified medieval libraries: arranged 
by libraries of origin). 

Charles Williams. The Figure of Beatrice. A Study in Dante. 236p. Paber & Paber, 1943, 10/6, and 
Toronto, Ryerson Press, $3*50. (On the unity of Dante s poetry). 

ENGLISH 

F. A. B. Barnard. A Seventeenth Century Country Gentleman: Sir Francis ^rockmorton, 1640-80. lG6p 

Heffer, 1944, 10/6. 
J. M. Barrie. The Definitive Edition of the Plays. Ed. A. E. Wilson. 1272p. Hodder & Stoughton, 

1942, 30s. 
C. W. Beaumont. The Ballet Called "Giselle". 140p. Beaumont, 1944, 21s. (On the history and signifi 

cance of this popular ballet of the romantic period). 
Phyllis Bentley. The English Regional Novel. (P. E. N. Books) 48p. Allen & Unwin, 1942. 2s. (From 

the Brontes to Priestly). 
Lord David Cecil. Hardy the Novelist. An Essay in Criticism. 157. Constable, 1943, 7/6, and 

Toronto, Macmillan, $2.50. 

Sir Edmund Chambers. Shakespearean Gleanings. 156p. Oxford Univ. Press, 1944, 10/6. 
Ashley Dukes. The Scene is Changed. 251p. Macmillan, 1942, 12/6, and Toronto, Macmillan, $3.50. 

(Autobiography of the director, playwright, and critic). 
Essays by Divers Hands* New Series, Vol. 21, ed. Walter De la Mare. Royal Society of Literature* 

I44p. Oxford Univ. Press, 1944. 9/6. 

(The 1943 lectures: H. V. Routh on Basic English in the light of history; V. de S. Pinto on 

Shakespeare f s concept of power; F. S. Boas on R. H. Home; Joseph Bard on Tradition and Experiissnt 

(with reference to Bergson, Joyce, and Proust). Lord Dunsany on English grammar; Lawrence Housman 

on Fame vs. Fiction in literature; Clifford Bax on style and fashion in literature). 
Essays on the Eighteenth Century. Presented to David Nichcl Smith in Honor of his Seventieth Birth- 

day. 296p. Oxford Univ. Press, 1945, 21s. 
W. H. Gardner. Gerard Manley Hopkins (1844^1889). A Study in Poetic Idiosyncrasy in relation to 

Poetic Tradition. Vol. 1. 313p. Seeker & Warburg 1944, 25s. (Includes a study of the poet s 

reputation and influence)* 
H. J. C. Grierson and J. C. Smith. A Critical History of English Poetry. 535p. Qiatto & Wiodos, 

1944, 21s., and Toronto, Oxford Press, $6.50. 

Robert W. Jackson. Swift and his Circle. A Book of Essays. 1120. Dublin, Talbot Press, 1945. 5s. 
F. A. Lea. Shelley and the Romantic Revolution. 289p. Routledge, 1945, 12/6. (The Romantic poets in 

quest of a religion). ^_^ 

A. A. Luce, ed. Bishop Berkeley s Philosophical Commentaries, Generally Called the Cbnnmplaee Book. 

484p. Nelson, 1944, 63s. (A diplomatic edition of the Ms, here first correctly printed). 
V. K Naranya Menon. The Development of William Butler Yeats. 93p. Oliver & Boyd, 1942, 8/6. 
John Palmer. The Political Characters of Shakespeare. 347p. Macmillan, 1945, 18s., and Toronto, 

Conan Doyle. 193p. Methuen, 1943, 12/6, and Toronto, Saunders, $4.&lt;A 



Alexander Pope. The Dunciad. Twickenham edition, ed. by J. R. 

IBs. 



Kerrison Preston. Blake and Rossetti. 109p. De la More Press, 

mystical and sensual elements in the works of the two poet-paanters}. 



Friends B,o,as Lore Peacock, Leljh But, ftrcy Byssh. Shelley, md 



a=d aomw Jefferson Ho S . 83p. Golden C a ^J t ^^^ ^^ R. lal d ft3s Jefferson 

sr-? * 

Prole Fragment by Shelley. 79p. &ldan Cockrel Press, ltd. ed., 1945. 63s 
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Jack Simmons. Southey. 256p. Collins, 1945, 12/6, and Toronto, $4. (A restatement of his literary 

Importance ) . 

J. C. Smith. A Study of Wordsworth. I03p. Oliver & Boyd, 1944, 5s. 
Jonathan Swift, ed. Herbert Davis. Gulliver s Travels, 1726. 316p. Blackwell, 1941, 12s. 

The Drapier s Letters and Other Works, 1724-1725. 222p. Blackwell, 1941, 12s. 
Edward Thompson. Robert Bridges, 1844-1930. 140p. Oxford Univ. Press, 1944, 7/6. 
Louis U, Wilkinson, ed. The Letters of Llewellyn Powys. 331p. Lane, 1943, 21s. 

BRITISH ART AMD ARTISTS 

Augustus John, ed. John Rothenstein. 112p. 100 plates. Phaidon Press, Allen and Unwin, 1944, 20s. 

and Toronto, Nelson, $9. 
P. Lewis. English Chintz. 157 plates, F. Lewis, 1944, 63s. 

D. S. MacColl. Life, Work, and Setting of Philip Wilson Steer. Faber & Faber, 1945, 25s. 

Henry Moore. Sculpture and Drawings. 242p, 229p. of illustration. Lund, Humphries, 1944, 63s., and 
C. Valentin, 32 East 57th St., New^ York 22, $16.50. 

E. Morton Nance. The Pottery and Porcelain of Swansea and Nantgarw. 579p. 1700 ill. Batsford, 1943, 
7 gs. (18th and 19th centuries). 

Sickert. Ed. Lillian Browse. Tip., 67 plates. Faber & Faber, 1944, 21s., and Toronto, Ryerson Press, 

$4.50. 
Sacheverell Sitwell. British Architects and Craftsmen. A Survey of Taste, Design and Style during 

Three Centuries, 160O-1830. 204p., 200 ill. Batsford, 1945, 21s. 
Wilson Steer. Paintings and Drawings. Ed. Robin Ironside. 90p., 80 full-page illustrations. Fhaidon 

Press, Allen & Unwin, 1943. 20s., and Toronto, Nelson, $9. 
Sydney B. Williams. Antique Blue and White Spode. 242p., 123 ill. Batsford, 1943, 31/6. (On the 

craftsmanship of Josiah Spode). 
The Twentieth Volume of the Wren Society. Eds. A. T. Bolton and H. D. Hendry. 226p. Wren Society, 

London, 1945, 16 gs. (Containing a catalogue of Wren s drawings at All Souls College Oxford, St. 

Paul s Library, and Sir John Soane s collection; also an index to the 20 volumes). 
J. B. Yeats. Letters to his Son., W. B. Yeats, and Others^ 1869-1922. Ed. Joseph Hone. 296p. 

Faber & Faber, 1944, 16s. 

SPAIISH 

Arturo Barea. Lorca: The Poet and his People. Translated by lisa Barea. 103p. Faber & Faber, 1944, 
7/6. 

A. A, Parker. The Allegorical Drama of Calderon. 232p. Dolphin Book Co., Oxford, 1943, 16s. Im 
ported by Stechert, $3.85. (An introduction to the autos sacramentales ) . 

ICBLAIDIC 

Halldor Laxness. Independent People. An Epic. Translated by J. A. Thompson. 544p* Allen & Unwin, 
1945, 12/6. 

CZECHOSLOVAK 

Paul Selver. Czechoslovak Literature. An Outline. 56p. Allen & Unwin, 1942, 2/6, 

RUSSIA! 

Philip Grierson. Books on Soviet Russia, 1917-1942. 354p. Methuen, 1943, 12/6, and Toronto, 

Saunders, $2*50. (Listing books published in Britain, Russia, and the U. S. ). 
Derrick Leon. Tolstoy: His Life and Work. 373p. Routledge, 1944, 25s. 
Nikolai Leskov* The Musk-Ox and Other Tales. Translated R. Norman, 207p. Routledge, 1944, 8/6. 

(Vol. 1 of the Tales of Leskov). 

Joseph Macleod. The New Soviet Theatre. 242p. Allen & Unwin, 1943, 12/6. 
Alexander Ostrovsky. Easy Money, and Two Other Plays. 296p. Allen & Unwin, 1944, 10/6. Translated 

David Magarschack. 

{Easy Money, Even a Wise Man Stumbles, Wolves and Sheep, called the three most famous comedies 

of Russia s greatest playwright , 1823-1885). 
CTeb Strove. Twenty-five Tears of Soviet Literature, 1918-1943. 347p. Routledge, 1944, 15s* 

(Bringing up to date the 1935 original). 
Andre van Gyseghem. Theatre in Soviet Russia. 220p. Faber & Faber, 1943, 12/6, and Toronto, 

Ryerson Press, $3.75. 
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TURKISH 

Suleyman Chelebi. The Mevlidi Sherif. (Wisdom nf +h* P + c - , 

41p. Murray, 1943, 1/6. f ^ *** Series) ***^*** by P. Ljman 

(The XVc. religious poem which is much chanted today on religious occasions). 
PEBSIAS 
Margaret Smith. Al-Ghazali: The Ifrstic. 247p. Ltsac, 1945 21s 

(Life, mysticism, and influence of the llth century Persian philosopher). 
ISDIA 



Hsiao Chi en. Etching of a Tormented Age. (P. E. H. Books) 48p. AHen & Ifowin, 1942, 2s. {A study 
of the literary revolution in China). * ^^ 

The Spinners of Silk. 104p. Allen & Uhwin, 1944, 6s. 
(Self-translated from his Chinese originals, stories of life in Pekin and in the villages). 

AUSTRALIA 

J. A. Ferguson. A Bibliography of Australia. Vol. 1, 1784-1830. 540p, 4ngus and Robertson, 1942, 68s. 
Vol. 2, 1831-1838, 568p. Angus and Robertson, 1945, 63s. 

HISTORY OF SCIENCE 

S. Chapman. Edmund Halley as Physical Geographer and the Story of his Charts. Royal Astranaaieal 
Society, 1941, 4s. 

MUSIC 

E. H. Pellowes. English Cathederal Music. 268p. Methuen, 1941, 16s. and Toronto, Satmders, $5,50. 
Viktor Fischl. ed. Antonin Dvorak: His Achievement. 297p. Drummond, 1943, 8/6, (A collective volime). 
Alfred Loewenberg. Annals of Opera, 1597-1940, Compiled from Original Sources. 880p. Heffer, 1943, 

4 gs., imported by Broude Bros., 115 West 57th St., New York, "$25. 
C. Henry Phillips. The Singing Church. An Outline History of the Music Sung by Choir and People. 

279p. Paber & Paber, 1945, 21s., and Toronto, Ryerson Press, $5. (The church is English). 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

P. R. Leavis. Education and the University. A Sketch for an English School. 14pp. Chatto & Windus, 

1943, 6s. (In American speech, the humanities major, especially the English major). 
Sir E. Denison Ross, Both Ends of the Candle, 345p. Paber & Paber, 1943, 21s., and Toronto, Ryersoa 

Press, $6. (The autobiography of the first director of the School of Oriental Studies in London). 
Brian Simon. A Student s View of the Universities. 142p. Longmans Green, 1943, 5s. 
Bruce Truscot, Redbrick University. 191p. Paber & Paber, 1943, 10/6, and Toronto, person Press, 

$3.50. (The term denotes the newer "provincial" universities). 
Ivan S. Turner. The Training of Teachers in Australia. A Comparative and Critical Survey. 5^p, 

Melbourne Univ. Press 1943, and Oxford Univ. Press, 1944, 15s. (Cos5&gt;aring English, Scottish, aiid 

American practice with Australian). 

/ 

MODERN MUSICAL COMEDY AND ARISTOPHANES 

By Patrick A. Sullivan 

Weston College 

The most successful dramatic form of entertainment today is the modern musical coae^y. Qklatema 
and Carousel during this past year enjoyed long runs on Broadway. Their fanciful and fantastic plots, 
their subtle satire and their lively humor make musical cosiedies a recreational and arUstie treaswe 
of great price. 
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Aristophanes was the cctuposer of these first musical comedies, and his plays, like those of 
Gilbert and Sullivan, of Kscuftean and Gershwin, are packed with beauty, humor, music and satire. His 
catchy songs and delightful lyrics were repeated on the streets as the moderns hum the latest num 
bers on the hitr-parade program. Aristophanes, like the moderns, held up to ridicule the evils and 
shortcomings of institutions and people, and attempted to laugh out of existence the silly practices 
of everyday life. 

Gilbert and Sullivan have much in common with Aristophanes* Their Trial by Jury, a light and subtle 
satire on English law courts, reminds one at once of Aristophanes 1 satire on Athenian law courts, 
The Wasps* In his comedy Gilbert slyly censures the prejudices and ignorance of the English judges 
and juries of his day. His judge and jury, ignorant of the law, but completely convinced of the 
beautiful plaintiff s innocence, join in a song that sums up their legal bias, "from bias be free, 
from every kind of bias be free; but that ruffianly defendant you needn t mind. " The English law 
courts of 1850 were apparently no different from those of Athens in 450 B.C. Aristophanes packs the 
prejudices and ignorance of Greek judges and juries in the humorous picture he paints of the dicast 
who swoons because for the first time in his life he freed a defendant. The gay Pinafore with its 
frank caricature of a newspaper publisher s appointment to be first Lord of the Admiralty reminds 
one of the Knights with its caricature of Cleon the Tanner, the newly elected leader of Athens. 

Hie Princess Ida, with its chorus of maidens who regard men as their inferiors and as incapable of 
ruling a country, catches the spirit of the Lysistrata t where the women, despising their husbands 1 
ability to rule, attest to seize the government. lolanthe, with its women characters who sway the 
British House of Lords over to their feminine opinions, recalls the role of the women in the 
Scclesiazusae* 



theme of The Pirates r Mikado f Pinafore, which is the silliness of an overemphasis on class 
distinctions, also runs through Aristophanes* Wasps, Knights, Peace, and Acharnians. The Gilbert 
Utopian fantasy, entitled The Utopian United , is very Mich like the Aristophanic extravaganza, 
Plut&s. 3he delicate Gilbertian dig at the weaknesses and failings of the English government found 
in the lolanthe is tat a weak echo of the bitter and vituperative attack of Aristophanes in the 
Knights. 

Acclaimed by critics as America 1 s most intelligent musical comedy and finest satire, Of Thee I Sing 
& the Pulitzer prize for 1931- 5he very theme and the very same criticisms roll like the continued 
beat of a dram throughout the boisterous humor of Aristophanes Snigbts* QMs play, like Of Thee I 
Sing, attacks the politicians who flatter and deceive the people ( 1. 45 ), who make promises never in 
tended to be fulfilled (265-289), who keep the attention of the citizens off the present by recalling 
the benefits of the past (7.401, who ladle out the public funds for their own use (826)* Obis play 
also satirizes the listlessness and foolishness of a democratic people who allow themselves to be so 
easily fooled by cheap gifts and wild promises. Both comedies have as their aim the desire to wake 
the people up, lest their democratic form of govemnent slip away from their control. Both intimate 
definite plans of reform. Aristophanes is sjore bitter and more cynical than Kaufman, but the hunorous 
scenes and dialogues, the general de-velopment of the plots in both are extraordinarily alike. Kaufman 
and Gershwin have caught the spirit of Aristophanes and modernized him, 

Reprinted from Classical Bulletin, April 1946. 
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